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PREFACE 


Quite a large number of books has been written by 
foreigners on the subject of modem Indian education; but 
it is very di£5cult sometimes to agree with their assessment 
of the British achievement in this sphere. It is only in 
recent years that Indian writers have also turned their 
attention to this subject. In 1940, Shri K. S. Vakil enlarged 
his pamphlet, Education in India—Modern Period into a 
book. His plan of giving “a summary of events in a con¬ 
nected chronological order” has been accepted by almost 
all subsequent writers. Messrs. Nurullah and Naik wrote 
their History of Education in India During The British 
Period in 1943, and Shri A. N, Basu, his Brief Review of 
Education in Modem India in 1945, on essentially the 
same plan. The former book gives a much fuller account 
of the subject and quotes extensively from the various 
reports of the Education Commissions and Committees 
appointed by the Government of India from time to time. 
Recently Shri S. N. Mukerji of Baroda has also brought 
out his History of Education in India (Modem Period) 
written on the same plan. 

My book has been planned on different lines. During 
the course of my lectures to the B.Ed. classes of the Uni¬ 
versity of Rajputana 1 realised that if I took up a certain 
period, dealt with all the aspects of education in that 
period, discussing the educational reports that were brought 
out during that period in their entirety, the students at the 
end of the session did not get a dear idea of the develop¬ 
ment of the various aspects of Indian education. The 
books mentioned above, being written on the same plan, 
did not seem to help them much. So I began to take up 
one aspect of Indian education (such as Primary Education 
or Secondary Education) at a time and dealt with its pro- 
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blcms and development throughout the entire British 
period. This plan succeeded so well with my classes that 
I was encouraged to write the present book for the B.T., 
B.Ed., L.T., and M.Ed. students of Indian Universities, 
without ignoring the needs of the intelligent general reader 
iiiterested in the subject. 

I have also not follow^ed the usual practice of quoting 
long passages from the original sources but have generally 
quoted only relevant sentences and plnases, w^eaving them 
into my own sentence patterns and argument. But where 
necessary, I have also condensed important educational 
documents in their own words. The sources have been 
given in each case either in the text its(Jf or in the foot¬ 
notes. This method has at once enabled me to give tlie 
authority for my statements and carry my arguments ahead, 
witliout any awkwai’d pause in the development of my 
theme. 

The scheme of Basic National Education, notable edu¬ 
cational experiments in the country and recent educational 
developments after Independence have bt?cn dealt with in 
some detail. 

I should like to express my indebtedness to all the writ¬ 
ers whom I have quoted or referred to in support or re¬ 
futation of certain standpoints. In every case I have 
mentioned the source in my book. Occasionally, in this 
backward part of India, original documents were not 
available and so I had to depend on other books where 
they were quoted or reproduced. In such cases also, I 
have acknowledged my indebtedness to the writers con¬ 
cerned. I am grateful to Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Principal, 
Vidya Bhawan Teachers' College, Udaipur, w^hose inspiring 
example of a life-time’s hard work for the noble cause of 
Indian education alone sustained me in my effort to com¬ 
plete this book in the face of great difficulties. I should 
also like to thank my friend and colleague, Shri T. N. Dhar, 
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for helping me in correcting the proofs of nearly a third of 
the book. 

I hope this book will meet the long felt need of all 
students of modem Indian education. 

Biiagwan Dayal 

Vidtja Bfiawan Teachers’ College, 

Udaipur, 
luhj 1, 1955. 
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PART ONE 


THE BACKGROUND 

CHAPTER I 

INDIGENOUS EDUCATION AT THE TIME 
OF THE ADVENT OF THE EUROPEANS 

Although the indigenous systems of education, l^oth 
Hindu and Muslim, as they prevailo^d in India at the time 
of the advent of the Europeans did not influence the 
modern system of Indian education to any great extent, 
yet a knowledge of the state of education in the country 
at that time is very necessary for a proper understanding 
of later developments. 

During th(^ pre-Mughal Muslim rule in India, Hindu 
institutions of higher learning suffered heavily. “We have 
harrowing tales of old Universities broken up, libraries 
looted and the votaries of indigenous learning, Hindu or 
Buddhist, murdertxl or dri^T'n away homeless”.^ Qutbud- 
diii’s lieutenant, Bakhtiyar, destroyed the Buddhist monastic 
University of Vikramshila in Behar and Nadia, the political 
and intellectual capital of Bengal. But the destniction of 
the Hindu temples and educational institutions occurred 
mainly in large cities where mosqiu's, monasteries and 
madrasahs sprang uj) in their stead. Although deprived 
of state support and royal patronage, the educational 
institutions of the Hindus continued to thrive during the 
Muslim period owing to the generous help from private 
sources. So when the Europeans first came to India by 
the sea-route towards the end of the 15th century, there 


N. Law: Prornation of Learning in India During Muhammadan 
Rule; p. xvi. 
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spread over the whole country a network of educational 
institutions of all grades, both Hindu and Muslim. 

No authoritative account exists of the extent of education 
ill India during the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. The 
European powers during these years were too busy with 
trade and with consolidating their own x>ositioii to think 
of the education of the Indian people. As late as 1822 
Sir Thomas Miinro in his famous Minute said: 

“We have made gixigraphical and agricultural surveys of 
our provinces; we have investigated their resources, and 
endeavoured to ascertain their population; but little or 
nothing has been done to learn the state of education. 
We have no record to show the actual state of education 
tliroughout the country,” 

But when by the (Jliarler Act of 1813 the British East 
India Company was made responsible for the education of 
the Indian people, inquiries into the state of indigenous 
education were made in the Presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal. It is from these official inquiries 
that we get some idea of the state of education early in 
the 19tli century. If we make allowances for what edu¬ 
cation must have suffered during the years of political 
unrest and disturbance consequent on the decline of the 
Mughal power, we have a picture of Iiulian education at 
the time of the advent of the Europeans. 

There were two types of indigenous schools: 

(a) Elementary Schools 
and (b) Schools of Higher Learning. 

Hindu Elementary Schools 

Very few schools had a building exclusively used for 
the purpose of teaching pupils. Schools were generally 
held in temples, private dwellings or sheds and occasionally 
in the houses of teachers who conducted them. “They 
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were all purely i)rivate ventures, springing up and vanish¬ 
ing according to local demand.”^ Although most of the 
teachers were Brahmins, members of other castes were not 
excluded from the profession. They were generally poorly 
paid, their remuneration, according to Bombay reports, 
ranging from two to five rupees a mouth besides some 
occasional small gifts of grains. But the teachers were held 
in great respect by the common peoiDle, and w(»re invited by 
rich families to dine on the occasions of certain festivals 
and marriages. 

Children belonging to all castes, except the lowest, 
studied at these schools. According to T. B. Jervis who 
wrote about the South Konkan District, “their liours of 
attendance at school or any place of instruction are irregu¬ 
lar; their holidays exceedingly numerous, and the occasions 
for absence and neglect of study extremely disproportionate 

to those in European schools.a too great fondness 

and indulgence of their children are failiiigs common to 
both people (Hindus & Muslims).”'* 

The ages of the children at these elementary schools 
ranged between 7 and 12 years and the period of their stay 
varied from one to tliree years. 

Instinction was generally confined to the rudiments of 
reading, writing and arithmetic. No printed text-books 
were available and manuscripts were nu*e. So the know¬ 
ledge of the boys was v(?ry elementmy, although it does 
seem to have served their general purpose in life. 

In many single-teacher schools with a large number of 
scholars, the “monitorial system” was followed, i.c., 
advanced students taught their less advanced fellow- 
students. This system was later introduced in England by 
Dr. Andrew Bell. 

® R. V. Parulekar: Survey of Indigenous Education in the Province 
of Bombay (1820—1830), p. xxii. 

^ Ibid., quoted by Parulekar, p. xxix. 
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Since the instruction in these elementary schools was of 
a very low standard, many cliildren were taught at home 
by their fathers, brothers or other relatives. These centres 
of domestic instruction have been comx^letely ignored in 
official reports. Quite a hirge number of students were 
reading in schools of higher learning, and most of them 
did not attend tin? common elementary schools. They 
must have received their early instruction in Sanskrit at 
home? from their relatives or private tutors. 

Girls, as a rule, were not sent to the elementary schools 
which were almost exclusively meant for boys. 

MusLixr Elementary Schools 

TIk; elementary schools of the Muslims had a religious 
bias. Being intensely nJigicnis, the Muslims desired the 
ability to read the Q)iiran written in Arabic. Instruction 
was usually gi\'en through the nic-diiim of Persian and so 
these schools were' also called “Persian schools”. The 
Muslim boys, therefore, had to work harder and stay 
long(T at these schools. References are also found in 
some Bombay reports to the fact that in some schools 
Hindustani (Urdu) was also taught and used as a medium 
for explanation of Arabic texts. 

Muslim teachers were better paid, probably because 
their number was small. 

Muslim boys, where they were not in adequate strength 
to have schools exclusively for tliemselves, attended the 
elementary Hindu schools. 

ffiNDu Schools of Higher I^earning 

The Hindu schools of higher learning were called Path- 
shalas in Western India and Tols in Bengal where an 
eleinr'ntary school was called a Palhshdla. 
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Both the teachers and the scholars belonged almost 
entirely to the Brahmin coinmvinity, although the 
Kshatriyas and the Vaishyas were not excluded from the 
study of the Vedas. 

One peculiarity of the indigenous system was that the 
two kinds of institutions, elementary and higher, schemed 
to tfuive independently of each other. Those who aspired 
to higher learning-knowledge of the Sanskrit language 
and literature—did not generally receive elementary 
education in the common schools. On the basis of the 
information supplied by the Khandesh report, Parulekar 
concludes that “for every 5 boys in the elernenlary schools 
there were 3 in the schools of higher learning.”* Such a 
large proportion of scholars in schools of higher learning 
shows to what extent education was given at home 
privately, since very few of these scholars attended the com¬ 
mon elementary schools. 

In about 1801, Hamilton found as many as 190 centres 
of higher learning in the Twenty-four rergimnahas, 150 in 
the Hoogli District and 119 in the Purnea District. 
According to Ward there were in 1818, 28 Tols in Calcutta 
and 31 Tols in Nadia. In 1829 Dr. Wilson estimated that 
there were 25 Tols in Nadia with a strength of 500 or 600 
scholars.'^ 


Muslim Schools of Higher Hearing 

There were schools of higher learning among the Muslims 
as there were among the Hindus. Arabic and Per¬ 
sian literature, logic, theology, etc., were taught there. 
Agra, Delhi, Lahore, Ajmer, Jaunf)ur, Dacca, Murshidabad, 
Allafiabad and Bijapur were famous for their Madrasahs. 


* Survey of Indigetwuif Education in f]w Province of Bonihatj, 

p. xlv. 

‘‘Quoted by S. N. Mukerji: History of Education in India, p. 50. 
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There also existed at Surat a famous College for the Bohras. 
It provided instruction in Arabic to 125 scholars at an 
annual cost of Rs. 3,200/- met wholly from private 
donations. 

After this brief general account of tlie nature of indi- 
gc'noiis education, let us study the various official reports 
of the presidencies of Madras, Bombay and Bengal, to get 
some idea of the extent of education that prevailed at the 
beginning of the 19th century. 

The State of Education in the Madras Presidency 

Sir Thomas Munro, the Governor of Madras, directed the 
Collectors of his province to report on the education of 
the natives in their respective districts. Of these reports, 
that of A. D. Campbell, Collector of Bellary, submitted in 
1823, is the most comprehensive and representative. The 
district of Bellary with a population of 927,857 had only 
533 schools with a total strength of 6,641 scholars, out of 
whom 6,398 were Hindus including 60 girls, jmd only 243 
Muslims. “The English language was taught in one 
school only; the Tamil in four; the Persian in 21; the 
Mahratta in 23; the Telegoo in 226; and the Carnataca in 
235'\ There were also, besides these, 23 places of instruc¬ 
tion for Brahmins exclusively, teaching theology, astronomy, 
logic and law through the medium of the Sanskrit language. 
Campbell describes how a Hindu boy at the age of five 
began his education by repeating after a teacher “a prayer 
to Gunasee, entreating wisdom” Students generally stay¬ 
ed at the school for five years, in several cases “as long as 
14 or 15 years”. Punctuality at school was praised, while 
late coming was punished. Flogging, suspension “by 
both hands and a pulley, to the roof”, making guilty 
students “kneel down and rise incessantly” etc. were some 
of the modes of punishment. The lower classes were 
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‘partly under the care of monitors, whilst the higher ones 
are more immediately under the superintendence of the 
master who at the same time has his eye upon the whole 
school”. “The number of classes is generally four, and a 
scholar rises from one to the other according to his capa¬ 
city and progress.” The alphabet was learnt by students 
by tracing the letters with their fingers on the sand-covered 
ground. With the acquisition of some skill in writing, they 
passed on to the use of iron style and cadjan leaves or reed 
and paper. Wooden boards smeared with rice and pul¬ 
verized charcoal were also used. 

From the letters the students passed on to combine 
symbols of vowels with consonants to form syllables, then 
to write compounds, names of men, villages, animals etc. 
They also did easy sums in addition and subtraction, 
multiplication and division. They learnt by heart “the 
arithmetical tables in addition, multiplication and threefold 
measures of capacity, weight and extent” by first standing 
in rows class-wiscj, and repeating the whole after one of 
the monitors. 

Mr. Campbell praised the method and also pointed out 
its defects in the following words: 

“The economy with which children are taught to write 
in the native schools and the system by w’hich the more 
advanced scholars arc caused to teach the less advanced, 
and at the same time to confirm their own knowledge, is 
certainly admirable, and well deserved the imitation it has 
received in England. The chief defects in the native schools 
are the nature of the books and learning taught, and the 
want of competent masters”. 

The tuition fees paid by scholars ranged from a quarter 
of a rupee a month, in the case of beginners, to half a 
rupee or more, in the case of more advanced students. 
Even this small amount was beyond the means of most 
parents whose children remained “only xiartially instruct- 
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ed/’ Among the causes of this general poverty Campbell 
mentions this: “The means of the manufacturing classes 
have been of late years greatly diminished by the intro¬ 
duction of our own English manufactures in lieu of the 
Indian cotton fabrics,” 

Formerly, says Campbell, the state of education had 
been more satisfactory: “In many ^'illages where formerly 
there were schools, there are now none, and in many others 
where then^ were large schools, now, only a few children of 
the most opuk*nt are taught, others being unable from 
poverty to attend or to pay what is demanded”. The reason 
for this decline according to the Collector of Bellary was 
the absence of Government help and encouragement. 

“There is no doubt,” he says, “tliat in former times, 
especially under the Hindu Ciovernments, very large grants, 
both in money and in land, were issued for the support of 
learning”. But “of the 533 institutions for education now 
existing in this District, I am ashamed to say, not onc^ now 
derives any support from the State.”*’* 

Campbell goes on to suggest a remedy. He proposed 
that when a person holding alienated lands died, an in¬ 
quiry should be held, and if the lands were not hereditary, 
the holdings should bo resumed for the benefit of a fund 
called the school fund, which should be used to cover 
the expenses of new schools and to extend the system. 

Campbells report concentrates on the formal schools 
existing at that time and does not take into consideration 
the much larger number of students that must have been 
receiving education at home. This fact was emphasized 
by the collector of another district named Kanara. 

“The late principal Collector (of Kamira) reported that 
education is conducted in that district so much in private, 
that any statement of the number of schools, and pf scholars 

“A. D. Campbeir.s n^port in T/w Report from the Select Committee 
on the Affaim of the East India Company, Vol. 1. (Summarised) 
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attending them not only v/onld be of little or no nsc, but 
on the contrary fallacious, in forming an estimate of the 
proportion of the population receiving instruction.”'^'^ 

This should be regarded as a corrective to Carnpbeirs 
report upon which too much ndiance was placed by Sir 
Philip Hartog in his anxiety to disi>rove Mahatma Gandhi’s 
contention that the percentage of literacy had fallen during 
the p(Tiod of luitish rule in India. 

Sin Thomas Munro’s Suaijshng ur 

When the reports of the diCFen^nt (^iollectors w( re receivcxl, 
Sir Thomas Munro summed up tlie results in 1826. 
“From these reports it appears that the numl>er of schools, 
and of what arc colleges, in th(? territories under this 
Presidency, amount to 12,498, and tlu’ population to 
12,850,941; so that there is one school to every 1,000 of the 
population; but as only a wry few females are taught in 
schools \w may reckon on(> school to every 500 of the 
population.” lie criticises the conclusion reached by the? 
Board of ilevcnue that out of a population of twelve million 
and a half only 188,000, or only one person in 67, received 
education. He argues that females should be left out; 
indeed, only inal(\s of the school-going age, between the 
ages of 5 and 10 years, should be included. If this group 
of children is reckoned at one-ninth of the male population, 
the number of all sucli boys in Madras would be 713,000. 
“But the number actually attending the school is only 
184,110 or a little more than one fourth of that number 

.I am, however, inclined to estimate the x)ropor- 

tioii of the male population who receives education to be 
nearer to onc^-third than oiK?-fourth of the whole, because 

' Sdcctiom from the Record of the Government of Madras, Appen¬ 
dix C, pura. 10, quoted b\' Messrs. Nnrullali & Naik in tlicir 
History of Education in India (1951 edition), p.6. 
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we have no returns from the provinces of the number 
taught at home.*' This state of education, though worse 
than the then existing condition in England, was better 
than that prevailing in most European countries a short 
time back. A teacher did not ordinarily earn more than 
six or seven rupees a month—an amount that could not 
possibly attract the right tyi^e of i^ersons to the profession. 
Among the causes of the bad state of education were: (a) 
lack of encouragement, (b) lack of demand for it, and (c) 
poverty of the people. 

The contradiction b(?tween the review (based on all the 
Collectors’ reix)rts) by Sir Thomas Munro of the state of 
education in the entire Presidency and the rej^ort of only 
one Collector, A. D. Campbell, for his own district has led 
Sir Philip Haitog to have grave doubts as to the accuracy 
of these (Munro’s) figures. 

“But it is remarkable that A. D. Campbell who was 
singled out by the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company as ‘the only one among the collcictors from whom 
much information has been derived concerning the quality 
of the instruction given at the elementary schools’ gave 
figures for Bellary far below the average reported by 
Munro.”^ 

It may be pointed out that Campbells report was singled 
out by the Directors not probably because of the greater 
accuracy of its figures for population, schools and scholars 
but because of its other valuable information. Moreover, 
Sir Philip conveniently ignores the testimony of the Collec¬ 
tor of Kanara to the effect that the exclusion of students 
receiving instruction privately would make the oflScial 
figures not only “of little or no use, but on the contrary 
fallacious.” Munro himself was conscious of it and made 
allowance for it in his review. 

'‘Sir Philip Hartog: Some Aspects of Indian Education (1939), 

p.72. 
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Again, Munro was not new to India. Before he became 
Governor of Madras in 1820, he had liad forty years’ 
experience, partly as a soldier and partly as a civil servant, 
in India. He had been a District Officer in several districts 
of Madras Presidency, including the district of Kanara. 
He had also been for some time the Principal Collector of 
the ceded Districts of Bellary, Anantapur, Cuddapah and 
Kurnool with four Collectors to assist him. So he brought 
to his Minute not only the information supplied to him by 
his collectors but also his first-hand personal knowledge. 

The State of Education in Bombay 

What Munro did for Madras was done by Elphinstone 
for Bombay. The results of the inquiry comiileted in 1829 
have been summarised by Sir Philip Hartog as follows: 

‘Til a report of 1829 it was stated that in the Presidency 
there were in all 1,705 schools with 35,143 scholais for 
4,681,735 inhabitants, or say, one school for 2,700 inhabi¬ 
tants in round figures; and that, as in Madras, there was 
little trace of female education. Twenty-five schools wath 
1,315 scholars were maintained by Government, and there 
were 1,680 village schools witli 33,838 scholars.”^* 

Sir Philip Hartog also qiiotes'^^ Mr. G. L. Prendergast. a 
member of tlie Bombay Executive Council, only to dismiss 
his statement as a m>4:h. Mr. G. L. Prendergast in his 
Minute of 1821 said, ‘T need hardly mention what every 
member of the Board knows as well as I do, that there is 
hardly a village, great or small, throughout our territories, 
in which there is not at least one school, and in larger 
villages more, many in every town and in larger cities in 
every division; where young natives are taught rc^ading, 
writing, and arithmetic.” The method followT^d was both 

^ Some Aspects of Indian Education, p. 11. 
pp. 71-2. 
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ccoriomicar and elfectuar with the result that every culti¬ 
vator or petty dealer could keep his own accounts as 
accurately as most people of the same status in England. 

While in the case of Madras, Sir Philip Hartog seems to 
give more value? to one Collector s report about the district 
of Belliu-y than to the oliicial summing up of the whole 
situation by Sir Thomas Mimro, in the case of Bombay, on 
the other hand, he dismisses as myth, the Bombay Exe¬ 
cutive Councillors statement because Warden’s official 
review contradicts it. Sir Pliilip Hartog seems more 
anxious to disprove Mahatma Gandhi’s thesis by marshal¬ 
ling favourablt? statements for the support of his view than 
to follow the facts when? they lead one. 1 am not here 
supporting Mahatma Gandhis contention against Sir 
Philip’s attack, but only pointing out that the latter’s 
account of the slate of education in Bombay based on the 
official report of 1829 is wrong. While the official report 
of 1829 mt?ntions only 1,703 indigenous schools with 35,143 
scholars in the Presidency of Bombay, the Indian Educa¬ 
tion Commission in 1881-2 found there no fewer than 
3,954 indigenous schools with 78,205 pupils. The number 
of both the schools and the pupils must have been consi¬ 
derably larger in 1829. Again, MountstUcU*t Elphinstone’s 
Minute of 1824 bears testimony to the existence of a very 
large number of educated people in the Deccan. “The 
present abundance of people of education is owing to the 
demand there was for such persons under the Maratha 
Government. The cause has now ceased, the effect will 
soon follow, and unless some exertion is made by tlie 
Government, the country will certainly be in a worse state 
under our rule than it was under the Peshwas. I do not 
confine this observation to what is called learning, which, 
in its present form, must unavoidably fall off under us, 
but to the humbler acts of reading and writing, which, if 
left to themselves, will decline among the Brahmins with- 
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out increasing among the other castes.” And this is 
what has actually taken place in spite of Sir Philip's falla¬ 
cious proofs to the contrary. 

The State of Education in Bengal 

The Rev. William Adam, a missionary, seems to have been 
the first person in Bengal to press for an inquiry into 
Indian Education. He wrote two letters to Lord William 
Bentinck, one in 1829 and the other in 1835, before the 
investigation was ordered by the Governor-General. In 
his Minute of 1835, Lord William Bentinck admits that it 
“seems an universally admitted axiom that education and 
the knowledge to be imparted by it can alone effect tlic 
moral regeneration of India,” but “there is one ^^ery material 
fact still wanting to be known, the actual state of Native 
education.” He therefore appointed Adam for the purpose, 
on a consolidated monthly allowance of Rs. 1,000/- for all 
expenses except travelling charges. Adam submitted 
three reports published separately in 1835, 1836 and 1838. 
In 1868 the Rev. J. Long brought out all these together 
under the title: Admns Reports on Vcrnacnlar Education 
in Bengal and Bchar submitted to Government in 1835, 
1836 and 1838, with a brief view of its present condition 
by the Rev, ], Long (Calcutta 1868). Relevant sections 
from Long's editions will be used here. 

Adam s First Report of 1835 

This report was based mainly on the information that 
had been collected by others. Adam made it clear 
that it did not rest on his own observation or authority. 
From the statistical material at his disposal, Adam con¬ 
cluded that there were 100,000 “indigenous elementary 
schools” in Bengal and Behar. He also (luotes two 
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statements that confirm his own conclusion reached inde¬ 
pendently from other sources. It is not true, I think, as 
Sir Philip Hartog makes out, to say that Adam’s conclusion 
was based only on the two statements quoted by him. 
Adam himself talks of one of these statements “confirming” 
his estimate. The two statements quoted by Adam as 
additional proofs of his estimate of 100,000 schools in 
Bengal and Behar are: 

(1) “A distinguished member of the General Committee 
of Public Instruction in a minute on the subject expressed 
the opinion that if one rupee per mensem were expended 
on each village school in the Lower Provinces, the amount 
would probably fall little short of 12 lakhs of rupees per 
annum. This supposes that there are 100,000 such schools 
in Bengal and Behar, and assuming the poi^ulation of 
those two provinces to be 40,()00,(X)0 there would be a 
village school for every 400 persons.” 

(2) “The estimate of 100,000 of such schools in Bengal 
and Behar is confirmed by a consideration of the number 
of villages in those two provinces. Their number has been 
officially estimated at 150,748, of which, not all, but most 
have each a school. If it be admitted that there is so large 
a proportion as a third of the villages that have no schools, 
there will still be 100,000 that have them.” 

On the basis of certain figures from Persian statistical 
records, Adam concludes that the Indian children of the 
school-going age (i.e. between the ages of 5 or 6 and 10 or 
11 years) is 165^ of the total population. He therefore 
concluded that for every 400 persons there would be about 
64 pupils of the school-going age. Leaving out girls, there 
was thus one school for about 32 boys. 

Adam is careful to point out “that these calculations 
from uncertain premises are only approximations to the 
truth,” but he wanted to emphasize that “the system of 
village schools is extensively prevalent.” 
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Adam s Second Report of 1836 

In this report Adam deals with the population and instruc¬ 
tion in the district of Rajshahi, specially the thana (or 
police sub-division) of Nattore which was ‘'decidedly in 
advance of all the other thanasr With the helx? of bis 
staff Adam made an educational survey, including a census 
of literacy, of the thana of Nattore. 

With a population of 185,409 souls, Nattore had 27 
“indigenous elementary schools” (11 Hindu with 192 
scholars, and 16 Muslim with 70 scholars) and 38 “indi¬ 
genous schools of learning”, all Hindu, with 397 scholars 
almost all aged 14 years or more. 

Adam also calculated that 1,588 families in 238 villages 
out of a total of 485 in the whole thana of Nattore gave 
their children domestic education of a sort. He could not 
complete his literacy census, but has given interesting 
classifications and figures. The adult male x^opulation 
above 14 years of age numbered 59,500 who were classi¬ 


fied as follows: 

1. Teachers of the schools of learning 39 

2. Persons who have received “comple^te or 

incomplete k'arned education” 88 

3. Students at the schools of learning 397 

4. Persons with a knowledge .superior to 

mere reading or writing 3,255 

5. Persons “who can either sign their 
names or read imperfectly or perhaps 

can do both” 2,342 

Total no, of literates 6,121 


The percentage of adult male literacy comes to 9.72. 

Besides these valuable statistics, Adam also gives interes¬ 
ting accounts of schools, methods of teaching, domestic 
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education, womens education etc. He describes how 
occasionally several village Choivdharicfi combined to have 
a teacher for their children. As lliey could not together 
raise an adequate sum, other children from the neighbour¬ 
hood also came to sudy with their small gifts of money or 
eatables. Thus the school was run with the combined 
efforts of several families. It was generally held in a 
j)ortion of the house belonging to a rich family. 

The remimeraiion of a teacher in Persian schools ranged 
from four to ten nip(?es per month. Printed books were 
unknown, but manuscripts were more frecpiently used. 
Like Hindu boys, Muslim boys also began their education 
with a ceremony in which verses from the Koran were re¬ 
peated afl(U‘ tlie teach(T. At school certain chapters of 
the Koran, Pandnameh and Culh'tan of Sadi and Amacla- 
iianwli formed tlie main items of story. Elegant penman¬ 
ship was considered a great accomplishment, and pupils 
.spent from tlm?e to six hours tlaily in tile exercise of this 
iUt. 

Domestic ('ducation of a very ('lemeniary nature was 
given to children in cc^rtaiu well-to-do families, Jt was not 
infrequently confined to thi' reading and writing of 
Bengali, and addition and subtraction “with scarcely any 
of the applications of numbers to agricultural and conuruu- 
cial affairs. ' Adam says, “Farmers and traders naturally 
limit their instruction to wliat they best know, and what is 
to them and to their children of greatest direci: utility, the 
calculations and measurements peculiar to their immediate 
occupations.” 

Adam complains of pt;oplc's poverty and mentions about 
a dozen cases where the village schools had to be disconti¬ 
nued because of the people’s inability to raise adequate 
money for a t(iaclier s remuneration. 

About women’s education Adam says, “Absolute and 
hopeless ignorance is, in general, their lot. The notion of 
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providing the means of instruction for female children 
never enters into the minds of parents; and girls are usually 
deprived of that imperfect domestic instruction which is 
sometimes given to boys.” Some Zamindars taught their 
daughters writing and accounts because tlieir knowledge 
might be helpful in case of widowhood when they would be 
required to manage their deceased husbands’ estates. The 
Muslims shared all the prejudices of the Hindus against 
the instruction of their girls; and their greater poverty dep¬ 
rived their women of any education even where it was 
desired. 


Adam s Third Report of 1839 

In liis third report, Adam obtained complete statistics of 
the number of schools of different kinds in the districts 
of Murshidabad, Birbhum, Burdwan, South Behar and Tir- 
hut. While Adam personally conducted the investigation 
in one thana of each district, he had to rely upon his assist¬ 
ants for information about other thanas. Even these 
assistants had to rely in many cases upon their personal 
knowledge or information supplied to them by others, be¬ 
cause it was “physically impossible” for them to visit all the 
villages in a district “amounting to several thousand.” Again, 
people were sometimes frightened, and kept back informa¬ 
tion about women or actually, “concealed themselves to 
escape the dreaded inquisition.” So at best Adam s figures 
should be regarded as approximations to the truth. 

Murshidabad (including the city and Daulatbazar 
Thana) with a population of 186,841 had altogether 113 
schools (62 Bengali, 5 Hindi, 24 Sanskrit, 17 Persiiu), 
2 Arabic, 2 English, 1 for girls) with a total strength of 
1,396 scholars of whom only 28 were girls. Birbhum with a 
population of 1,267,067 had altogether 544 schools (407 
Bengali, 5 Hindi, 56 Sanskrit, 71 Persian, 2 Arabic, 2 Eng- 
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lish and 1 for girls) with 7,350 scholars in all out of whom 
only 11 were girls. Burdwan with a population of 1,187,580 
had altogether 931 schools (630 Bengali, 190 Sanskrit, 
93 Persian, 11 Arabic, 3 English and 4 for girls) with 
15,814 scholars, including 175 girls studying in them. 
Soutli Behar with a population of 1,340,610 had 605 
schools (286 Hindi, 27 Sanskrit, 279 Persian, 12 Arabic 
and 1 English) with altogether 5,036 scholars reading in 
them. Tirhut with a population 1,697,700 had altogether 
374 schools (80 Hindi, 56 Sanskrit, 234 Persian and 4 Ara* 
bic) with 1,319 students, ail boys, reading there. 

Sir Philip Hartog takes great pains to show that Adam s 
estimate of one school for every 400 inhabitants was contra¬ 
dicted by his later investigations embodied in his second 
iuid third reports. He shows that if Adam’s basis of one 
school for 400 inhabitants was correct, he should have 
found 467 schools instead of 113 in Murshidabad; 3,168 
schools instead of only 544 in Birbhum; 2,969 schools in¬ 
stead of 931 in Burdwan; 3,352 schools instead of 605 in 
South Behar; and 4,244 schools instead of only 374 in Tir¬ 
hut. Thus Sir Philip Ihtftog reaches the conclusion that 
the existence of a hundred thousand schools in Bengal and 
Behar was only a myth. 

I have already said that Adam could personally investi¬ 
gate the educational conditions of only one thana of each 
district. Educational statistics of all other thana^' were 
collected by his assistants. His assistants did not take into 
consideration the domestic centres of education where in 
a Zamindar’s house a teacher taught the Zamindar s 
children together with other children from the neighbour¬ 
hood. They seem to have thought of collecting information 
about full-fledged schools with several classes of children. 
Adam’s figures quoted above refer to such formal schools. 
But in the thanas which Adam took for his personal investi¬ 
gation, he did take care to find out the domestic centres of 
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domestic education also. He found no fewer than 216 
domestic schools of private instruction in Miirshidabad city, 
254 in the thana of Daulatbazar, 207 in the thana of fJanglia, 
219 in the thana of Culna, 203 in the thana of Jehanabad 
and 164 in the thana of Bhawara. No fewer than a total 
of 2,414 children studied at all these centres. If these 
domestic schools are also included, we have more schools 
than the number calculated at the rate of one school for 
every 400 individuals of the population. So the existence of 
a hundred thousand schools in Bengal and Behar was not 
a myth after all. 

“Max Muller, on the strength of official documents and 
a missionary report concerning education in Bengal prior 
to the British occupation, asserts that there were more than 
80,000 native schools in Bengal, or one for every 400 of 
the population. Ludlow, in his history of British India, 
says that Tn every Hindu village which has retained its old 
form I am assured that the children generally are able to 
read, write and cipher, but where we have swept away the 
village system, as in Bengal, there the village school has 
also disappeared.'”*’ (See page 20 for footnote) 

In order to refute Mahatma Gandhi s contention about 
the fall in the percentage of literacy in India during the 
period of British rule. Sir Philip Hartog summarised Adam’s 
literacy census of selected Areas of Bengal and Behar as 


follows:— 

Adult 

Adult 

Adult 

Percentage of 

Percentage of 


Popu¬ 

Male 

Male 

Literate males 

Literate males 

Area 

lation 

Popu¬ 

lation 

Literate 

Popu¬ 

lation 

on the whole 
population 

on the male 
Population 

ity of Miirshidabad 

97,818 

46,670 

6,640 

6.8 

14.2 

huna of Daulatbazar 

42,837 

20,222 

1,206 

2.8 

6.0 

ham of Nanglia 

30,410 

14,414 

993 

3.3 

6.9 

ham of Culna 

81,045 

38,974 

4,958 

6.1 

12.7 

ham of Jehanabad 

57,573 

29,936 

1,831 

3.2 

6.1 

fiana of Bhawara 

44,416 

23,224 

768 

1.7 

3.3 

ham of Nattore 

120,928 

59,500 

3,779 

3.1 

6.35 

Totals 

475,027 232,940 20,175, 

4.25 

8.7 
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He tlien compares these percentages with those from the 
census of 1931 and c'oncludes that “the literacy percentage 
had rather more than doubled.”^- 
We have already seen, in discussing Adams literacy 
figures for tlie thana of Nattore, that there was a class of 
people who could sign their names and read imperfectly. 
This class of people numbered as many as 2,342 while tlie 
total iiLimber of all other classes of literate people was 
3,779. Sir Philip Hartog conveniently ignores this large 
number of people who could read imperfectly, but these 
must have been included in the census of 1931. If the 
last class is also taken into consideration, the literacy per¬ 
centage of male adults on the whole popuation of Nattore 
in 1835-1836 comes up to about 10%. And when we make 
allowance for people’s feai* of the inquiry mentioned by 
Adam, and that many facts were kept back, Hartog’s thesis 
is at least not as j^erfect as he imagines. Moreover, the 
literacy percentage in India in 1941 also ranged from 5 p.c. 
to 15 p.c. in different areas. This must have been true of 
Adam’s time also. Indeed, Sir Philip Hartog’s analysis of 
Adam’s figures for seven areas shows variations between 
3.3 p.c. and 14.2 p.c. So even if we take Haitog’s faulty 
calculations at their face value, they cannot be regarded as 
applicable to the whole of Bengal and Behar, much less to 
the whole of India. 

Adam also gives interesting accounts of the native Sans¬ 
krit, Persian and Arabic schools of learning. 

Tliere were 190 Sanskrit schools of learning with 1,358 
scholars in the district of Burdwan. A teacher received on 
an average the sum of Rs.63/4/5 every year. Only two 
t(‘achej's held endowments of land, one amounting to eight 
and the other to ten bighas of land. Most of the school 

” Keir Hardie; Indian p. 5, quoted by Major B.D. Basu in his book 
Education in India under the E.L Company, pp, 16-17. 

Sir rhilip Hartog: Some Aspects of Indian Education, p, 85. 
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houses had been built with the help of the contributions 
from the people in the neighbourhood. Grammar was the 
most popular subject studied by more than 50 per cent of 
the students; next in popularity came law and then 
literature. 

The number of Arabic and Persian schools in the 
district of South Behar was 291 out of which only 12 were 
Arabic schools. The teachers' average income per head 
came up to 5.2 ruj^ees a month. In another district called 
Shuniati, a Persian teacher also received a small additional 
sum of money when one of his students began a new book. 
But a school book was usually changed once a year, and so 
this income was nominal. There were altogether 1,424 
Persian scholars (865 Hindus and 559 Muslims) and 62 
Arabic students (2 Hindus and 60 Muslims). The stud¬ 
ents entered Persian schools generally at the age of 7 plus 
and left them at the age of about 21 years. 

The Staie of Education in the Punjab 

After the annexation of the Punjab in 1849, several 
inquiries of a conflicting nature, both official and non-offi¬ 
cial, were made into the condition of education there. 
G. W. Leitner, who was a great oriental scholar and who 
had occupied several positions of responsibility in tlie 
administration of the Punjab during the latter half of the 
19th century, made personal inquiries into, and studied 
official reports about, the state of education in the province. 
He was also placed on “special duty" with the Education 
Commission of 1882. He said tliat what was left of indigen¬ 
ous education in 1882 was not one-tenth of what existed in 
1849. As this statement of I..eitner militates violently 
against the position taken up by Sir Philip Hartog in his 
controversy with Mahatma Gandhi, Sir Philip Hartog brings 
together extracts to prove that Leitner s conclusions were 
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as wUd as Adam s about Bengal. In the absence of many 
original sources of information, it is not possible to reach 
the truth about the real state of affairs. Even Sir Philip s 
extracts from various sources which are of a conflicting 
nature can prove anything only if you give greater credit 
to some reports and ignore others. Let us first describe the 
general educational condition there, according to the vari¬ 
ous reports. 

There were three kinds of schools in the Punjab—Hindu 
schools, Sikh schools and Muslim schools. The great majo¬ 
rity of these schools taught sacred books “written in a 
classical pluaseology, unintelligible to both teacher and 
pupil.” “It is remarkable that female education is to be 
met witli in all parts of the Punjab. The gills and teachers 
(also females) belonged to all the three great tribes, 
namely, Hindoo, Mussulman and Seikh.” The remunera¬ 
tion of ihe teachers was variable and precarious and con¬ 
sisted of pre^sents of grain and sweetmeats. Cash allowan¬ 
ces were also contributed by most families according to 
their income. 

While education in other parts of India was confined to 
a few castes like Brahmins, Bunyas and Kayasthas, in cer¬ 
tain iueas of the Punjab, however, education was imparted 
chiefly to the agricultural population.^ ’ 

The confusing statistics of indigenous schools in the 
Punjab, as given in different reports, gave much trouble to 
the Hunter Commission of 1882. 

According to the “Report on the Administration of Pub¬ 
lic Affairs in the Punjab territories from 1854-5 to 1855-56 
(inclusive)”, as analysed by Sir Philip Hartog,^^ the fol¬ 
lowing seven divisions of Cis-Sutlej States, Trans-Sutlej- 
States, Lahore, Jehlam, l.,eia, Multan, and Peshawar to- 

Extracts from the Report (1849-51) of the Board of Administra¬ 
tion as given by Philip Hartog in his book Some Asj)ects of Indian 
Education, p. 93, have been summarised. 

Some Aspects of Indian Education, p. 96. 
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gether with a population of 9,110,341 had 3,372 indigenous 
schools in all with 31,592 scholars reading in them. Lieut- 
Colonel Holroyed, Director of Public Instniction, calcula¬ 
ted, in 1878-9, that there were 4,662 indigenous schools 
with 53,029 scholars. In spite of the disappearance of 
many indigenous schools, Leitner insisted that there were 
6,362 unaided schools with about 120,000 scholars. The 
Lieutenant Governor, Sir Charles Aitchison, whose report 
reached the Hunter Commission a little too late, found as 
a result of his private investigation, 13,109 indigenous 
schools with 135,384 pupils (besides 2,088 Government 
schools with 109,595 scholars). In short, it is impossible 
to get a very clear picture of the state of (education in the 
Punjab in the middle of the 19th century. Sir Philip Har- 
tog thinks that the increase shown in the number of schools 
in different investigations was the result of Government 
effort which actually increased the number of the schools. 
But he liiinself admits that the Government could make 
httle effort for the cause of Education: 

“The backwardness, compared witli other provinces, 
persisted long after 1882. Government did not further 
education as much as it might have done, in part, no doubt, 
because of financial difficulties. But Leitner s claim that it 
reduced education in the Province was unfounded.”'"* 

Again, Leitner justly complained that pressure was put 
on pupils to leave the indigenous schools for Government 
schools as a result of which many of the former disap- 
pccircd. The report of the Director of Public Instruction 
for 1882-3, as quoted by Sir Philip Hartog, substantiates 
this point: 

“If it were not for the pressure put on by the tehsildars 
sub-Tosa, there would be few agriculturists’ sons in the 
Government schools at all. The reason is that tlie natives 
say that a boy is lost to them when he enters a Govem- 

*° Sir Philip Hartog: Some Aspects of Indian. Education, pp. 104-5. 
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ment school, that he is no longer contented with his father's 
way of living, and that he is of no use to him in the field 
or at the carpenter s bench. The agriculturists fall back 
therefore on the indigenous schools, and poor as the educa¬ 
tion in most of them is, are willing to pay for it.”^*'* 

Thus there is reason to believe that Leitner s contention 
was right. Indeed, Hunter himself said about Leitner's 
method of investigation: “After a scrutiny of the statistical 
method employed by Dr. Leitner, I could detect nothing in 
them which raised a presumption against their accuracy.” 

In the face of all this evidence, it is surprising to find 
Sir Philip Hartog make such a baseless accusation as the 
following: 

“Leitner s treatment of figures was worse than reckless. 
He draws attention to satistics which can be made to 
square with his beliefs, and omits others to be found in the 
same document which do not square with them.” 

If one deletes the first sentence, one is likely to find the 
charge more true of Sir Philip Hartog’s method. I have 
already pointed out his deliberate omission of that large 
class of people who could read imperfc?ctly, included in 
Adam’s literacy census of Nattore, to bring down the 
literacy percentage in comparison with that in 1931 where¬ 
in it is certain that such persons were included. 

Critical Observations 

In his speech at the Royiil Institute of International Affairs 
in 1931, Maliatiria Gandlii said; ‘T say, without fear of my 
figures being challenged successfully, that to-day India is 
more illiterate than it was fifty or a hundred years ago, and 
and so is Burma, because the British administrators, 
when they came to India, instead of taking hold of things 
as they were, began to root them out.” 

Sir Philip Hartog: Some Aspects of Indian Education, p. 105. 
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This challenge was taken up by Sir Philip Hartog in his 
three Joseph Payne Lectures at the London Institute of 
Education in 1935-6. His lectures were subsequently pub¬ 
lished in the form of a pamphlet entitled: Some Aspects of 
Indian Education. I have already pointed out at appro¬ 
priate places in what ways his conclusions are not justified. 
I propose here only to sum up my views. 

The concluding words of the extract from Mahatma 
Gandhi’s speech quoted above are indisputable. Nobody 
can claim that the system of education established by the 
English in India was grafted upon, or integrated with, the 
native system. I shall, of course, discuss at the appropriate 
place how far the British administrative policy was respon¬ 
sible for the alien system of education, and how far it was 
the result of the demand of progressive Indians themselves. 

Mahatma Gandhi s statement would probably have been 
indisputable if instead of saying, "India today is more illite¬ 
rate than it was fifty or hundred years ago,” he had said, 
"India is more illiterate today than it was before the advent 
of the British.” Sir Philixi Hartog pounced upon the phrase 
"fifty or a hundred years ago” in its strict literal sense, and 
has tried to show that literacy has, on the whole, increased 
since the time the British acknowledged their responsibility 
for the education of tlie Indian people. For several years 
after they were forced to take up the responsibility of 
educating the Indians, in 1813, they tried to find one ex¬ 
cuse or another for doing nothing. The British neglect of 
Indian education had already done much harm when in¬ 
quires into the condition of Indian indigenous education 
were made during the first half of the 19th century. And yet 
the official reports about the condition of indigenous edu¬ 
cation are quite encouraging, and can give an impartial 
reader a clear idea of what the state of education before 
British rule must have been, Munro, Adam, Prendergast 
and Leitner had no cause to exaggerate the number of indi- 
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genoiis schools in India. Indeed, some other Company 
officials had greater reasons to underrate them so that their 
own little educational effort might appear quite large. 

It is interesting to note that Sir Philip Hartog doubts the 
accuracy of Munro’s figures on the ground that Campbell’s 
statistics were different. He gives credit to this part of 
CampbeH’s rept^rt and ignores another part which does not 
suit liirn. Campbell also bore testimony to the fact that 
many indigenous village schools had disappeared. Huiiter, 
the president of tht^ Indian Education Commission of 1882, 
in his Indian Musalman shows how, as a result of 
British policy about land tenures till 1846, “hundreds of 
ancient families were mined, and the educational system 
of Musalmaiis, which was entirely maintained by rent- 
free grants, received its death-blow.” I have already quoted 
Keir Hardie w^ho gave the views of Max Muller and 
Ludlow on the subject. Messrs. Numllah and Naik in 
their History of Education in India^^ quote the late 
Mr. M.B. Paranjpe: 

“Officials and publicists who belong to this century and 
who have no personal knowledge of the educational 
conditions of the country in the middle of the 19th century 
arc* unwilling to believe that there ever were schools in 
villages where mod(?rn Departments of Education find it 
impossible to maintain them. They cannot conceive of 
simple instructional centres maintained by the villagers 
jointly or by rich landlords individually, by paying the 
teachers in kind. But officials and non-officials who lived 
in the fifties and sixties of the last century have, like Adam, 
admitted the existence of a school in every village. At 
the beginning of the 19th century, there existed a fairly 
wide-spread organization for Primary Education in most 
parts of India. In Madras Presidency, Sir Thomas Munro 
found ‘a primary school in every village’ (Mill: History of 


"■'p.22 (1951 edition). 
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British India, VoL I, P. 562, 4th edition). In Bengal, Ward 
discovered that ^almost all vUlages possessed schools for 
teaching reading, writing, and elementary arithmetic* 
(Wiird: View of the Hindoos, Vol. 1, p. 160). In Malva, 
which was for more than half a century suffering from 
continuous anarchy, Malcolm noticed that ‘every village 
with about a hundred houses had an elementary school at 
the time of its coming under the British suzerainty* 
(Malcolm: Memoirs of Central India and Malva, Vol. 11, 
p. 150).” 

R. V. Parulekar'^ has shown the unreliability of the 
official reports upon wliich Sir Philii) Hartog’s refutation of 
Miiliatma Gandhrs contention is based. Even as lah? as 
1882 it was not possible? to collect statistics of Indian indi¬ 
genous educational institutions and their scholars with any 
fair amount of reliability. An enquiry was conducted by 
the Government in the Punjab in connection with the 
Indian Education Commision of 1882. The figures were 
challenged, and so a second enquiry had to be set up. In 
the second estimate the number of schools increas(?d three' 
times and that of scholars two and a half tirnes.^'* Too 
much reliance, therefore, cannot be placed upon the official 
reports. The evidence of responsible persons who had 
opportunities to see things for themselves are not to be 
dismissed as "myths” on the basis of s\ich unreliable official 
underestimates. The truth must lie somewhere bew(?en 
the two. 

Again the content of education in the indigenous elemen¬ 
tary schools has been severely criticised as worthless. 
"Nothing can be more contemptible than the instruction 
given at these schools,” said tlie Judge of Surat"’* in his 

^^Survetj of Indigenous Education in the Province of Bombay 
(1820-1830), pp, xvii-xxi. 

^Report of Indian Education Commission of 1882, p. 621. 

“"Parulekar: Survey of Indigenous Education in the Province of 

Bombay (1820-1830), p. xxxiii. 
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report. Others also spoke in the same strain. The ins- 
tniction given in these schools was certainly meagre in the 
absence of printed text-books. But the instniction given 
at these elementary schools was of a practical nature and 
was improved by tlie people s actual occupations in life. 
These efforts should certainly not be judged by modem 
standards. 



CHAPTER II 


EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS OF EARLY EUROPEANS 
OTHER THAN THE BRITISH 

The Portuguese 

The Portuguese were the first Europeans to reach India by 
the sea-route, towards tlie end of the 15th century. In 
1509, Alfonso de Albuquerque was appointed Governor of 
Portuguese affairs in India. He seized, from the Bijapur 
Sultan, the rich port of Goa and fortified it. In order to 
secure a permanent Portuguese population, he encouraged 
his fellow countiymen to marry Indian wives. Albuquer- 
ques successors added Diu, Daman, Salsette, Bassein, 
Chaul and Bombay, San Thome near Madras aiid Hoogli 
in Bengal. 

Roman Catholic missionaries followed in the wake of 
Portuguese merchants and established, in course of time, 
the following four types of institutions: 

(a) Parochial Schools for elementary education attached 
to churches and missionary stations; 

(b) Orphanages for Indian children j3roviding not only 
elementary education but also agricultural and 
industrial training; 

(c) Jesuit Colleges for higher education; 

(d) Seminaries for theological instruction and for train¬ 
ing priests for their profession. 

The chief object of the Portuguese educational efforts 
in India was to spread Christianity. For conversion to 
Christianity the Portuguese held out to Indians such temp¬ 
tations as posts in the customs, exemption from impress¬ 
ment in the navy, and free distribution of rice. Such con¬ 
verts were sometimes nicknamed, ‘nee Christians”. 
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Some missionaries like Robert de Nobili used deceitful 
methods, in order to secure converts from the ignorant 
masses. Nobili, who had his headquarters at Madura, 
advertised himself as a Brahmin from the West, bringing 
back to India the lost Vedas. He dressed himself as a 
Sadhu, wore a sacred mark on his forehead, engaged Brah¬ 
mins as his servants and ostensibly ate vegetarian food. 

As in Europe, the Portuguese treated the Muslims as 
the natural enemies of a Christian power and persecuted 
them and forced them to change their religion. Areas 
near Goa were depopulated, the people running away to 
Malabar to escape forcible conversion. They were more 
tolerant to the Hindus, and unsuccessfully tried to stop 
the cruel practices of ‘sati’ and infanticide. 

The Portuguese settlements in the north-east of India 
were mostly inhabited by adventurers upon whom no effec¬ 
tive control was exorcised by the Governor at Goa who 
repudiated any responsibility for their actions. The peo¬ 
ple at their chief settlement of Hoogli “were generally 
indigent, most of the Poiiaigucse being highway robbers 
and men of loose lives.”^ Their practices infuriated Shah 
Jehaii who destroyed Hoogli in 1632, after which the 
Portuguese power in Bengal never revived. 

There came into existence in the Portuguese possessions 
in India several colleges of repute. In 1580 a Jesuit Col¬ 
lege in Cluiul was attended by over three hundred students 
who were taught Latin, logic, theology, rudiments of 
Portuguese grammar and music. Jesuit colleges were also 
established in Bandora and Bassein. In 1790, there existed 
in Bombay, a Portuguese school for Eurasian children. 

Jesuit missionaries were very energetic, and penetrated 
into the heart of India. They participated in Akbar’s reh- 
gioiis discussions and established a college and a church at 

^ C. E. Luard, quoted by O’Malley: Modern India and the West, 
p. 46. 
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Agra. Education was regarded by them as a means of 
conversion to Christianity. 

The Portuguese were also the first to establish printing 
presses in Southern India. They established the first print- 
! ing press in Goa about the year 1556 and soon published a 
few works of a religious nature. There were printing pres¬ 
ses at Ambalacatta, Cochin, Angamale and Panikkayal. 

With the loss of their naval supremacy to the Dutch, 
nothing was left to the Portuguese except Goa, Daman and 
Diu. During Shah Jehans reign Qasiin Khan captured 
Hoogli and the Marathas in 1739 deprived them of 
Salsette and Bassein. 

The Extent and Nature of Portuguese Influence 

Portuguese efforts in the cause of Indian education re¬ 
mained confined to their owii possessions and did not have 
any far-reaching effect elsewhere. Their good work, 
however, gave grounds later to some critics of the British 
East India Comi^any to accuse the Directors of indifference 
to the problem of education in the country. 

The Indians in Portuguese settlements and the neighbou¬ 
ring areas learnt a kind of debased Portuguese~a patois 
composed of Porhiguese and Indian words. This x^atois 
had to be used for some time by the English for their 
contact with the Indians when they came later. 

The missionaries have had a very great influence on the 
development of modern Indian education. The Portu¬ 
guese authorities encouraged missionary effort which began 
during their regime. Indeed, in their zeal for religion, the 
Portuguese went to the extent of subjecting Indians to 
religious persecution. 


The Dutch 

The Dutch gradually ousted the Portuguese from Java, the 
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Archipelago and Ceylon, but they had only a nuisance 
value so far as India was concerned. 

The policy of the Dutch was more strictly commercial 
than that of the Portuguese. They had little desire for 
territorial domination or imposition of their creed. Their 
missionaries concentrated on converting the Roman Catho¬ 
lics into Protestants rather than on converting the Hindus 
or Muslims to C'hristianity. Their settlements in India were 
too few and scattered to iiffect any except people in their 
vicinity. They taught the English the need of fortified 
settlements. 

The Danes 

The Danes also had factories at Tranquebar near Tanjore, 
and at Serampore near Calcutta, which became great 
centres of the activities of Danish Protestant missionaries. 
These missionaries worked in harmony with English mis- 
sionari(\s and were financed by the latter when funds from 
Denmark failed. 


The French 

During the first half of the 17th century a keen strife 
raged among the European powers for the monopoly of 
the eastern trade. Long and uncompromising was the 
struggle between the English and the French for supre¬ 
macy in India. In spite of initial successes, the French 
dream of Indian empire vanished into thin air and they were 
left in i^ossession of isolated settlements like Pondicherry, 
Mahe and Chandernagore. 

Elementary schools for Indian children were started 
by the French in their settlements. Indian teachers taught 
in them through the medium of local languages. There 
was one secondary school at Pondicheiry where French 
was also taught to the children of French settlers and 
Indian employees. The French were much more liberal 
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than the Portuguese in their policy of religious tolerance. 
Children professing different faiths were admitted to their 
schools without restriction. 

French and Dutch Influence 

The Dutch and the French influenced the main trends 
in Indian education very little, indeed. The influence of 
the French, like that of the Portuguese, generally remained 
confined to their settlements in India. The good work 
done by the Dutch in Ceylon, however, formed the basis 
of criticism of the apathy of the British East India Company 
towards the cause of Indian education. Dr. Prideaux, Dean 
of Norwich, wrote in 1695, “The Dutch had lately erected 

a college or university in Ceylon.The British 

East India Company are in this matter negligent.’' As a 
result of remarks like this an express provision was put 
into the Charter of the British East India Company towards 
the end of the 17tli century for ensuring greater efforts to 
educate the Indian people. 

The missionaries who contributed a great deal to the 
development of modern Indian education, followed in the 
wake of these trading companies. Missionary societies 
like the S.P.C.K. (Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge) and the S.P.G. (Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel) came into existence in England, and mis¬ 
sionaries from different European countries became availa¬ 
ble for service in India. We had Danish, German, French, 
English and Italian missionaries working side by side in 
the 17th century in India. The Madura mission founded 
in 1606 by Robert De Nobili worked for over a century 
in Madura, Trichinopoly, Tanjore and Salem almost with¬ 
out protection from any European power. They are 
reported to have converted nearly 150,000 people till their 
deceitful methods were disallowed by the Pope and their 
activities suppressed by the Portuguese. 


3 




CHAPTER HI 


THE EARLY DAYS OF THE BRITISH EAST INDIA 
COMPANY 

In December, 1600, Queen Elizabeth granted to the East 
India Company, by charter, the monopoly of eastern 
trade for fifteen years. As a result of the efforts of Captain 
Hawkins and I'homas Ro(?, the Emperor Jehangir issued 
in 1613 a ‘firman' permitting the English to establish a 
factory permanently at Surat In 1633 a factory was built 
at Masulipatam and in 1640 the foundation of Madras 
laid and Fort St. George built. In 1668 the Company 
acquired the possession of Bombay which had been given 
to Charles II as a dowry by the Portuguese. Indeed, the 
history of the East India Company from 1613 to 1757, the 
year of the Battle of Plassey, is one of gradual expansion by 
fighting tlie European rivals and by playing the Indian 
rulers one against another. 

The Companys Efforts at the Evangeuzation of the 
Indians and the Education of the Converts 

South India 

The earliest educational efforts of the British East India 
Company were motivated by a desire to counteract the influ¬ 
ence of the Roman Catholics who, under the patronage of 
the Portuguese, had donci good work among the people for 
nearly a century. The Company, therefore, not only en¬ 
couraged Protestant missionaries from all European 
countries, but also took some active steps in the direction. 

One such effort is mentioned by N. Law.^ About 1614, 

^ Promotion of Learning in India by Early European Settlers, p. 7, 
on the authority of Ucv. Frank Penny’s Church in Madras, Vol. 1, 
PX>* 14-16, 
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Cai^tain Best, who had foiled the Portuguese attempt to 
prevent the English from establishing a factory at Surat 
by defeating them in 1612 in a naval encounter, took home 
an Indian youth. This young man was educated and 
trained in England at the Company’s expense for the pro¬ 
pagation of the Gospel among his own couiitrymen. We 
have no means of knowing how far this Indian youth suc- 
(ieeded in his work, or how far the Company made it a 
matter of policy to train Indian youths for evangelical pur¬ 
poses. One of the Directors of the East India Company, 
Robert Boyle, suggested in 1677 that the Company’s Chap¬ 
lains should be specially trained for missionary work in 
India, and Bishop Fell of Oxford offered to teach them 
Arabic at the University where a professorship in Arabic 
had actually been established in 1636 for this purpose. 
Robert Boyle s Tamil version of the Gospel was actually 
distributed among the people in the Company’s settlements. 
Books in Portuguese were also distributed. But Tamil 
and pure Portugiujsc? w'cre languages not generally under¬ 
stood, and so the Company’s efforts did not bear the 
expected fruit. The people generally understood a de¬ 
based kind of Portuguese—a mixture of Portuguese, Tamil 
and other Indian dialects. The Company’s Chaplain at 
Fort St. George, Mr. Lewis, learnt this patois and taught 
the people the doctrines of Christianity between the years 
1691 and 1714. The Conij^any’s Directors decided in 1659 
to allow Protestant missionaries to have a free voyage to 
India. In 1714 they allowed Ziegenbalg to bring books 
with him to India freight-free and within a yciu: repeated 
the same favour. 

This initial attitude of the British East India Company 
towards religious education is very important, because, as 
we shall see, the Company later reversed this policy com¬ 
pletely, and consistently followed that of strict religious 
neutrality to the indignation and disappointment of the 
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missionaries. This they had to do for political reasons 
which w^e shall discuss at the proper place. 

The Directors of the East India Company first became 
conscious of their duty to educate the Christian children 
of Fort. St. George in 1673 when they appointed Mr. Pringle, 
a Scottish preacher, to run a school mainly for Eurasian 
children. The superintendence of this school was later 
entiusted to the Company Chaplains. The medium of 
instruction used at this school was a mutilated form of 
Portuguese, as mentioned before. 

That the Directors were not very anxious to extend their 
educational effort even in this limited direction is apparent 
from the fact that Chaplain Lewis’s recommendation to 
start two nurseries, one for boys and the other for girls, 
for teaching them the Protestant religion through the 
medium of Portuguese, was not carried out. Then Lewis 
founded a free school unaided and carried it on as long 
as he remained at Fort St. George. The school was held 
in a large room in the Church. 

The inadequacy of the Company’s educational effort in 
India came in for severe criticism on the eve of the renewal 
of its Charter in 1698. The Churchmen in England had 
the following provision added to the Company’s Charter: 

“All Ministers shall be obliged to learn within one year 
after their arrival the Portuguese language and shall apply 
themselves to learn the native language of the country 
where they shall reside, the better to enable them to instruct 
the Gentoos that shall be the servants or the slaves of the 
Company, or of their agents, in the Protestant religion. 

“We further will and direct that the Company shall 
provide schoolmasters in all the said garrisons and superior 
factories where they shall be found necessary.” 

By another provision in the same Charter schoolmasters 
were to be “attached to every ship over 500 tons burthen.” 

Two things become clear. The British Government 
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svere also giving their sanction for religious education. And 
those for whom this education was intended were not the 
people in general, but the servants of the East India 
Company. 

Charity Schools 

The provisions in the Charter of 1698 and the example 
of the Danish missionaries, to some extent, spurred the 
lethargic authorities of the East India Company to make 
some attempts in the direction of Education. As a result, 
St. Mary's Charity School was started with an accommoda¬ 
tion for thirty Protestant children. Boys and girls of five 
years of age were admitted; and board, lodging and educa¬ 
tion, in a practical sense of the Protestant creed, were pro¬ 
vided free of charge. While boys w(?re taught "to read, 
write and cast accounts or what they may be further 
capable of,” girls were "instructed in reading and the neces¬ 
sary parts of house-wifery”. The Governor-in-Council was 
to be consulted by its managing committee in all important 
administrative matters including the admission of children 
to the school. 

This school was not wholly supported by the East India 
Company. A substantial portion of its finances was derived 
from the legacies left by generous people. A part of the 
fines imposed by the council on oflFenders w^as given to the 
school funds and the boatmen of the place were also 
required to pay a portion of their income on Sundays, 
when people generally had pleasure trips. 

A charity school on similar lines was started in 1719 in 
Bombay, by the Rev. Richard Cobbe. 

These were probably the first schools in which the Com¬ 
pany took any direct interest. But whatever interest it did 
take was further diminished during the 18th century when 
the missionary activities in this field expanded. It contented 
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itself with giving occasional help to mission schools, some¬ 
times providing a site for a school or repairing a school 
building. The Company's servants at Fort St. David were 
asked to work as accountants for a few schools in their 
leisure time. 

The Company's officials in their private capacity showed 
some interest in the cause of Indian education. 

Lady Campbell, the wife of the Governor of Fort St. 
George, raised money in 1784 for a “Female Orphan 
Asylum.” The Nawab of Arcot purchased a liu*ge house 
and gave a sura of 1,500 x^agodas; while the contributions 
from the local i^eople amounted to 30,000 pagodas. The 
Company's Directors were also x^ersuaded to xJ^^y a sub- 
scrix^tion of Rs. 5/- a month for each child u]} to a maximum 
of Rs. 500/-. The strength of the school ros(‘ to 150 in 1790, 
and the Government, under great x)rc*ssure, agreed to pay 
the school Rs. 750/- a month. But they refused flatly to 
increase the grant any more, in spite of the fact that numer¬ 
ous ax^plicants for admission had to be refused. 

Shortly after Lady Camx)beirs school, x^h^i^s were also 
made for a ‘Male Asylum'. Tlie Madras Government sanc¬ 
tioned a monthly contribution of Rs. 500/-, while soldiers 
and military officers subscribed two days' salary or more to 
the school fund. The Military Board also gave unclaimed 
X^rize money amounting to about 16,270 pagodas. The 
strength of the school in 1792 rose to 200. 

The Presidency Chaplain, Dr. Bell, was the Director 
of the school. He introduced here, his famous adaptation 
of the Indian system of education. This consisted in 
senior pupils teaching junior pupils, each class thus having 
an equal number of teach(?rs and i^ux^ils. The education 
given here was elementary, being confined to the three 
IVs. The boys had to wear a prescribed dress consisting 
of a shirt and a pair of trousers, with a coat, on special 
occasions. The alphabet was taught in the old South 
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Indian manner. Sand was spread on a table or bench and 
letters were traced in the sand first by the teacher and 
then by the pupil. A register was maintained in which 
were recorded the offences of the students who were later 
punished by a jury of their own peers. 

When the strength of the school rose without a propor¬ 
tionate increase in Goverinnent contribution, a novel 
method of meeting the school expenditure was ado^Dted. 
A lottery named “Road and Asylum Lottery,” was launched 
with great success. 

Dr. Bell provided education of a higher standiuxl at 
least for some students. lie himself gave lectures on 
natural philosox^hy and explained to Ivis students the use 
of machines. 

Inspired by the good work done by Schwartz at Traii- 
quebar, Tanjore and Trichinopoly, john Sullivan, who repre¬ 
sented the Madras Government at the court of Tanjore, 
started a few sehools on his own resi)onsibility in order to 
break down the i^rcjudices which existed against the British 
rule. Three English schools were established in 1785 at Tan¬ 
jore, Rainnad and Shivaginiga with the approval and finan¬ 
cial help of the rulers of tliose places. The Directors of the 
East India ComjDany appreciated this nciw purpose, and con¬ 
tributed 250 pagodas to each of such schools, already exist¬ 
ing in 1787, and promised to pay the same amount to others 
which might be started for impressing on the people of 
India “sentiments of esteem and respect for the British 
nation, by making them acquainted with tlie leading 
features of our Government so favourable to the rights and 
happiness of mankind.”- 

In tliese schools, besides Tamil, the curriculum included 
Bible teaching as well as English. But these schools did 
not advocate Christianity expressly or by deceitful methods. 

Sullivan s new purpose required a change in the method 

^Selections from Educational Records, Vol. 1, pp. 3-4. 
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of education hitherto followed. The Danish missionaries at 
Tranquebar used the vernacular as their medium of instruc¬ 
tion, a method recommended also by the Company’s Charter 
of 1698. But Sullivan established English schools for all, 
for better intercourse and understanding between the 
English and the Indians. The importance of this type of 
school can be very well imagined by the readiness of the 
Directors of the East India Comi3uny to come forward 
with actual financial help and j)roinises of further help 
in this direction. 

An earlier attempt to use the English language as a 
medium of instruction had been made by the Chaplain 
of Fort St. George in 1715 in a school started by him; but 
education there was confined to the children of English 
soldiers. It was not his aim to promote a better understand¬ 
ing between the rulers and the governed. 

There existed, in the latter half of the 17th century, 
libraries in British settlements like Fort St. George and 
Fort St. David, specially for the edification of the Chaplains 
and the officials of the East India Comi^any. At frequent 
intervals books were sent by the Company’s Directors for 
addition to the libraries and in course of time they grew 
to a respectable size. In Calcutta there was also started 
around the year 1700, a circulating library established by the 
S.P.C.K., London. 

These libraries had a healthy influence, jilthough their 
educative benefit was confined only to the servants of the 
Company. 


Missionary Effort in the South 

The first Protestant attempts to educate the people in 
general were made by Danish missionaries about the year 
1706. They had their headquarters at the Danish settle¬ 
ment of Tranquebar. Among tlie most important pioneers 
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the names of Ziegenbaig, Scliultze and Schwartz must be 
mentioned here. 

The good work done by these missionaries was so much 
appreciated in England that the S.P.C.K., in London, came 
forward with substantia! assistance so that they might en¬ 
large their sphere) of activities by establishing more scliools 
in other places. 

These Protestant missionaries followed the example of 
the Portuguese and established their printing presses. 
Their first printing press was started in Madras in 1711 
and a Tamil version of the New Testament was published 
in 1714. 

The mission schools for the first time aimed at teaching 
the Indian children through the medium of the vernacular 
languages. While most schools at the beginning were 
meant for Christian children, there were at least some 
where children belonging to other faiths were taught. In 
a few schools the English language was also taught to 
Indian children for better communication between the 
rulers and the ruled. Thus the unofficial missionary effort 
was much more important than the efforts of the official 
Chaplains of the Company. Indeed, it is true to say tliat 
the real foundations of modern Indian education were laid 
not by the British administrative authorities, but by the 
missionaries and the officials of the East India Company in 
their private capacities. 


North India 

It was nearly half a century after the British had 
established themselves at Surat that they could secure a 
foothold in Bengal. Moreover, this foothold w£is not very 
secure, as they were driven out by the Mughals about the 
year 1686. It was only after the Battle of Plassey in 1757 
that the British could find themselves in a siife jposition. 
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The British could not find peace even after their i;)oIitical 
control of Bengal. Many years elapsed before lawlessness 
could be suppressed in Bengal and Behar. Even in 1772 
large bodies of robbers were plundering the north of 
Bengal without any effective check. The state of affairs 
can be well imagined by the fact that even in 1810, Lord 
Minto complained of a monstrous and disorganized state of 
society due to the great bodies of armed robbers who burnt 
or robbed villages and murdered their inhabitants. The 
Company could therefore do very little for the education 
of the people during tlie latter half of the 18th century. 
The missionai'ies and Company officials in their private 
capacity, however, made a small effort in this direction. 

Under the auspices of the S.P.C.K., London, a charity 
school was established at Calcutta in 1731. The 
efforts and enthusiasm of the Company’s (Chaplain, Mr. 
Bellamy, placed the school on a financially secure basis. In 
1880 it was amalgamated with the Calcutta Free School. 

Only a year after his victory at Plassey, Clive invited 
Mr. Kicrnander whose missionary work he had watched 
with admiration at Madras. Within a year of his arrival 
Mr. Kicrnander started a school with 48 scholars. There 
were seven Armenian, fifteen Portuguese, twenty English 
and only six Bengali students. This school cannot be said 
to be meant for the Indians who formed less than 13% of 
its strength. It was financed by public contributions. 
Mrs. Kicrnander on her death in 1773 bequeathed all her 
jewellery with R$. 6,000 to the school. In 1887, provision 
was also made by the school management for the education 
and inaintenancc of destitute girls. 

That these efforts did not make much headway is clear 
from the fact that Mr. Richard Becher, a servant of the Com¬ 
pany, wrote to the Secret Committee of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors on the 24th May, 1769 as follows: “It must give pain to 
an Englishman to have reason to think that since the acces- 
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sion of the Company to the Diwani, the condition of the 
people of this country has been worse than it was before 

.This fine country which flourished under the 

most despotic and arbitrary government, is verging towards 
rum. ‘ 

In 1789 the Free School Sociciy of Bengal was formed. 
It started a free school in 1790 which was amalgamated 
with the Charity School. In 1790 it liad on its rolls 17 boys 
and 12 girls and a year later the number rose to 80 boar¬ 
ders and 21 day scholars. 

In 1783 Major General Kirkpatrick founded the Military 
Ori^han Society which started two schools, one for the 
maintenance and education of the orphans of officers and 
the other for those of ordinary soldiers. The children were 
trained for situations they were likely to fill in their future 
life. 

Besides these institutions, there sprang up in Calcutta 
and its suburbs schools run by retired or disabled soldiers 
jn(?rely for the sake of earning a living. Girls boarding 
schools were also started by several ladies who taught 
their students reading, writing and needle work. 

The Danish Governor of Serampur, in Bengal, encour¬ 
aged the Baiotist missionaries to settle there and set up their 
printing press. These were so zealous in educational 
matters that by 1817 they had started no fewer than 115 
schools, mostly in the vicinity of Calcutta. 

Besides the Baptist missionaries, a few private indivi¬ 
duals and some officials, also in their private capacit)% 
were doing something for the education of the people while 
the Company w^as concentrating its energies on the 
establishment of law and order, adjusting its administrative 
machinery and raising necessary revenue for dischiirging 
its obligations. There was a good deal of discontent among 

An Advanced Ilisioru of India, p.675 (by R. C. Majumdar and his 
collaborators). 
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the people aiid the Company s oflBcials did all they could to 
conciliate them. With this purpose, even offerings 
were made to the Goddess Kali by the official representa¬ 
tives of the Company. 

In order to pacify the Muslims, rather than from any 
altruistic motive, Warren Hastings started the Calcutta 
Madrasah in 1781. There arrived in Calcutta in 1780 a 
yjiaulvi named Majid-ud-din who was renowned for his 
piety and scholarship. A petition to Warren Hastings on 
belialf of the leading Muslims of the place led him to 
establish the niaulvi in suitable quarters with forty stipen¬ 
diary students. This was the origin of the Calcutta 
Madrasah. Warren Hastings hoj)cd to win over influen¬ 
tial Muslims to his side by providing for their sons lucra¬ 
tive jobs as interpreters of Mohammedan law to English 
judges. Howell, in his Education in India"^, says that the 
Calcutta Madrasah was founded “to conciliate the Moham¬ 
medans of Calcutta.to qualify the sons of Moham¬ 

medan gentlemen for responsible and lucrative offices in 
the State, and to produce competent officers for courts of 
justice to which the students of the Madrasah on the pro¬ 
duction of certificates of qualification were to be drafted 
as vacancies occurred.” Another probable motive was that 
Warren Hastings w’anted to continue the old practice of 
Indian princes who made generous donations to educa¬ 
tional institutions and patronised learned men in many 
ways. 

What Warren Hastings did for the Muslims, his succes¬ 
sor, Lord Cornwallis did for the Hindus, ten years later. 
At the instance of Jonathan Duncan, Resident at Banaras, 
he founded a Sanskrit College at the sacred city of Baiuuas 
“for the preservation and cultivation of the laws, literature 
and religion of that nation at this centre of their faith and 
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common resort of all their tribes.” According to Corn¬ 
wallis, the two aims were: 

(a) ‘'Endearing our government to the native Hindus, 
by exceeding in our attention towards them and 
their systems, the care shown even by their own 
native princes;” 

and (b) “Preserving and disseminating a knowledge of the 

Hindu law.to assist European 

judges” in the dispensation of justice. 

While these institutions of Oriental learning were no 
doubt founded with a view to providing English judges 
with interpreters of Muslim and Hindu law, there was 
also another reason why the English patronised them. 
Some Western scholars were fascinated by the wealth and 
novelty of India’s cultural heritage. Wilkins was described 
as “Sanskrit-rnad”. Tlu' celebrated linguist and jurist, Wil¬ 
liam Jones, founded in January, 1784 the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Once a week the members met to read and dis¬ 
cuss papers on Oriental subjects and these papers were 
then published in the periodical called the Asiatic 
Researches. 

It was not only through the schools that the missiona¬ 
ries and others tried to educate the people. They estab¬ 
lished printing presses and published books in Indian 
languages. The Baptist missionaries of Serampur were 
pioneers in this respect in Northern India. 

Critical Observations on Education during the IGra, 
17th and 18th Centuries 

Most histories of modern Indian education dismiss this 
period with a few remarks and begin their account from 
the year 1813, when the education of the Indian people 
was, for the first time, officially recognised as a duty of 
the British East India Company. If the real drama of 
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modern Indian education begins in 1813, the long period 
of preparation and rehearsals preceding it has its own 
importance. It determined to a very great extent the suc¬ 
cess or failure of that drama as well as the lines along which 
it was to develop. 

The Portuguese started in their settlements good educa¬ 
tional institutions and seminaries for the training of Indian 
priests. But their influence was mainly confined to their 
isolated settlenients. They taught several lessons to their 
European competitors in the spheres of political adminis¬ 
tration and missionary work, such as importance of naval 
power, of fortified settlements and of education as a means 
of conversion. The Portuguese language* contributed many 
words to Indian languages and for a long time afterwards 
a debased kind of Portuguese was the medium of com¬ 
munication in Indian sca-ports and was the medium of in¬ 
struction in schools in European settlements. 

On the whole the Portuguese contributed little to the 
educational advancement of India. 

The Danes and the Dutch both made missionary and 
educational efforts which presented a contrast with the 
apathy of the British East India Company in this direc¬ 
tion, and which liclped to shake the Company a little out 
of its lethargy. 

The French contribution was j)ractically next to nothing. 
Some schools in the French settlements, however, made an 
attempt, for the first time, to employ Indian teachers to 
teach students through the medium of the mother tongue. 

Both the English and the Protestant missionaries that 
followed in their wake leanit many a lesson from their 
predecessors and contemporaries. 

The greatest contribution to Indian Education during the 
early years of the English East India Company was made 
by the missionaries and the Chaplains generally on their 
own initiative. It was the missionaries who started schools 
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and persuaded private individuals including Directors 
of the East India Company to come forward with financial 
assistance. They made sincere efforts to reach the com¬ 
mon people and to convert and educate them in their own 
language. 

The officials of the Company in their private capacity, 
also promoted the cause of Indian Education. Of these the 
Chaplains were the most enthusiastic. Lady CampbelPs 
'Female Orphan Asyluin, as the name indicates, was the 
result of the efforts of the Governor s wife. The Calcutta 
Madrasah was also started with the private money of 
Warren Hastings, and it was only after some time that the 
Directors w'erc persuadcnl to pay for its expciKliture. 

Towards the end of the 18th century when the Calcutta 
Madrasali and Banaras Sanskrit College were started, the 
real foundation of the Orientalist Policy of Education of 
the first quarter of the 19th century was laid. These insti¬ 
tutions were started for diplomatic reasons of concilating 
influential Muslims and Hindus. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE COMPANY IS FORCED TO ACCEPT THE 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR EDUCATION 

The Charter Act of 1793 

Towards the end of the ISth century, some Englishmen 
had begun to feel that the East India Company should 
accept the responsibility for educating the Indians. Fore¬ 
most among these was C'harles Grant who wrote a treatise 
in which he painted a dark i^icture of the moral degrada¬ 
tion of India and suggested that the' country could be re¬ 
formed through English education with the help of the 
State. 

Although Grant’s Ohscrvatiotis^ had not been published 
by this time, it was read in manuscript by Wilberforce and 
a few other friends who sympathised with and supported 
the author s views. These friends intended to propose the 
inclusion of a claus(^ in tlie Company’s C.harter to the effect 
that it was the peculiiu* and bounden duty of the British East 
India Coini)any to promote the interests and happiness of 
the inhabitants of India by imi)arting to them useful know¬ 
ledge as well as religious instruction for moral improve¬ 
ment. The Directors were alarmed at this move, and they 
organised an effective opposition. When Wilberforce pro¬ 
posed in the House of Commons that the Company should 
be required to send, from time to time, a sufficient number 
of skilled and suitable missionaries and schoolmasters to 
spread secular knowledge and true religion in India, he 
was opposed by Fox and even by the Bishop of St. David, 
Fox said that all schemes of proselytisation were not only 
wrong but positively mischievous, while the Bishop sur- 

^ See Chai>ter XII for a more cletiiiled account. 
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prisingly questioned the very right of any people to force 
their religion on any other nation. The House of Commons 
accepted the resolution stating "that measures ought to be 
adopted for securing the advancement of India in ‘useful 
knowledge’ and religious and moral improvement’ though 
they rejected the proposal seeking to provide for the des¬ 
patch of ‘a sufficient number of schoolmasters and missiona¬ 
ries to be maintained by the Government of the Presiden¬ 
cies; and the Company was very chary of granting licences 
to missionaries.”^ 

Giving his evidence in 1853 before the Select Committee 
of tlie House of Lords appointed to inquire into the affairs 
of the East India Company, J. C. Marshman stated the 
reasons why Wilberforce’s pious clause had to be with¬ 
drawn from the Company’s Charter Act of 1793. In the 
debate that followed Wilberforce’s proposal, Marshman 
said, "One of the Directors stated that we had just lost 
America from our folly, in having allowed the establish¬ 
ment of schools and colleges, and that it would not do for 
us to repeat the same act of folly in regard to India; and 
that if the natives required anything in the way of edu¬ 
cation,they must come to England for it.”^ 

The East India Company’s apathy towards Indian edu¬ 
cation should not be surprising, when we compare it with 
the policy of white people elsewhere. Even about the 
middle of the 19th century there existed in Virginia, Caro¬ 
lina, Georgia and Alabama laws to the effect that if a negro 
taught his people to read or write he was to be whipped, 
fined and imprisoned, and if a white man taught them, he 
was to be fined one hundred dollars or imprisoned for six 
months.^ 

“Sir Philip Hartog: Some AsxiecU of Indian Education, p. 5. 

‘Quoted by B. D. Basu in his Education in India under E. I. 

Company, p. 6. 

‘Actual laws quoted by B. D. Basil from Harmsworth's History of 

the World, Vol. IV, p. 2814, (Basu, pp. 3-5). 
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Again, education of the people was not fully recognised 
as the duty of the State even in England during the early 
years of the 19th century.*'^ It was supposed to be the res¬ 
ponsibility of the English Church. How, then, could a 
body of merchants like the British East India Company, 
whose prosperit)^ depended chiefly upon the ignorance of 
the people it traded with, possibly be expected to under¬ 
take, at its own sweet will, the education of the Indian 
people? 

Although the attempts of Wilbcrforce, Charles Grant and 
others to saddle the East India Company with the 
responsibility of educating the Indian people had failed 
for the time being, they did not sit quiet. According 
to Mayhew in his Education of India, Wilbcrforce had 
been, since 1792, “inconvcnic'ntly vocal in the Commons 
on measures for the moral and religious instnictioii of the 
natives’’ of India. Other events in England gradually 
forced the Directors of tlie East India Company to accept 
the responsibility for the education of the Indians. 

The twenty years between 1793 and 1813 form a period 
in British history when great philanthropic and educational 
efforts were made. Nimierous philanthropic societies came 
into being in England for the amelioration of the lot of the 
poor. Among these, the Sunday' School Union (1803), the 
Royal Lancastrian Institution (1808) and the National 
Society for the Education of the Poor (1811) deserve 
special mention. Unsuccessful attempts were also made in 
the British Parliament by Whitbread and Brougham to en¬ 
act laws for two years’ free schooling to poor children bet¬ 
ween tlie ages of 7 and 14 yciu*s, and for better education 
of the poor in England and Wales. Burke’s speeches on 

‘“In great Britain itself it was not until 1833 that the House of 
Commons made* a grant of ,£30,000 for the purpose of Educa¬ 
tion.*' (Sir Philip Hartog in a footnote on page 74 of Some 
.UprcLa of Indian Education). 
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Indian affairs during the Impeachment of Warren Hast¬ 
ings also clearly pointed out the dangers of the East India 
Company s purely commercial policy and the unlimited 
avarice of its ambitious servants. Burke called them 
“birds of prey and passage.” 

Besides these influences in England, some of the Com¬ 
pany s officials in India also raised their powerful voice in 
favour of the education of the Indian people. Lord Minto, 
Governor-General of India between 1806 and 1813, wrote in 
his famous Minute of 1811 about the sad state of learning in 
India and attributed it “to th(‘ want of that encouragement 
which was formerly afforded to it by princes, chieftains and 
opulent individuals under the native governments.” He 
said, “The abstract sciences are abandoned, polite litera¬ 
ture neglected, and no branch of learning cultivated but 
what is connected with the peculiar, n^ligioiis doctrines of 
the people. The immediate consequence of this state of 
things is the disuse, and even actual loss of many valuable 
books; and it is to be apprehended that, unless Govern¬ 
ment interfere with a fostering hand, the revival of letters 
may shortly become hopeless from a want of books, or of 
persons capable of explaining them.” Lord Minto adds that 
ignorance of the natives not only deprives them of tlie bene¬ 
fits which the cultivation of letters affords but also materitil- 
ly obstructs “the measures adopted for their better govern¬ 
ment.” “Little doubt can be entertained,” he goes on 
to say, “that the prevalence of the crimes of perjury and 
forgery, so frequently noticed in the official reports, is in a 
great measure ascribable, both in the Mahomedans and 
Hindoos, to the want of due instruction in the moral and 
religious tenets of their resj)ective faiths.”^' 

All this combined agitation, both in England and in India, 

•Minto’s Minute of 1811 in the Appendix 1 to The Report of 
the Select Committee of the Home of Commons on the Affairs of 
the East India Company, 1832. 
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was bound to influence the educational policy of the 
East India Company, so that when the Company’s 
Charter came up for renewal in 1813, a clause for the appro¬ 
priation of one lakli of rupees for Indian education was 
inserted. 

Critical Review of the period before 1813 

Very early in the 17tli century the Directors of the 
East India Company encouraged missionary activities and 
favoured the conversion of the Indians to Christianity, To¬ 
wards tlie end of the ISth century we notice a change in 
the Directors’ attitude. WTien the missionaries, through 
Wilberforce and Charles Grant, tried to force the Company 
in 1793 to send to India '‘missionaries and schoolmasters’' 
to bring to the “pagans and heathens” the Gospel of Chris¬ 
tianity, the Directors fought tooth and nail and succeeded 
in getting Wilberforce’s x>lous clause eliminated from the 
Charter Act of 1793. On the authority of Richter’s 
History of Missions in India we learn how one of the Com¬ 
pany’s Directors (named Mr. Bensley) summed up the o£B- 
cial position in tlie following words, “So far from approving 
the proposed clause or listening to it with patience, from 
the first moment I heard of it I considered it the most wild, 
extravagant, expensive and unjustifiable project that ever 
was suggested by the most visionary speculator.” Again, 
when in August 1806, a sepoy rebellion in Vellore district 
broke out, it was attributed to the activities of the mis¬ 
sionaries. “This insignificant circumstance”, says Richter, 
“sufficed to extinguish the last spark of sympathy with mis¬ 
sions on the part of those in authority.” 

Shri K. S, Vakil in his Education in Indian (Modem 
Period) quotes an interesting passage from the Secret 


’ (1940 edition) p. 44. 
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Despatch No. 3 from the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company dated Sept 7, 1808: 

"When we afforded our countenance and sanction to the 
missionaries who have from time to time proceeded to 
India for the purpose of propagating the Clu-istian religion, 
it was far from being in our contemplation to add the influ¬ 
ence of our authority to any attempts they might make; for, 
on the contrary, we were perfectly aware that the progress 
of real conversion would be gradual and slow, arising 
more from a conviction of the purity of the principles of 
our religion itself, and from the pious examples of its 
teachers, than from any undue influence or from the exer¬ 
tions of authority wliich are never to be resorted to in 
such cases.” 

Another trend that characterises the period under review 
was the constant refusal of the Company’s Directors to 
acknowledge the responsibility for the education of the 
Indian people. Even after the Charter Act of 1813 by 
which the Company had to set aside the sum of one lakh 
of rupees for the people’s education, the authorities, as 
we shall see later, were unwilling to carry out the intention 
of the British Parliament faithfully. Some of the Com¬ 
pany’s oflRcials like Warren Hastings, however, i)artially 
recognised the duty of a civilized government to promote 
education. I use the word "partially” advisedly, because 
the chief motive behind Hastings’ educational effort was 
political—the conciliation of influential Hindus and 
Muslims. 

We can also trace during this period the gradual evolu¬ 
tion of the Orientalist policy which prevailed during the 
first quarter of the 19th century, and also the germ of that 
Anglicists-Orientalists controversy which reached its climax 
during the early thirties, The establishment of the Cal¬ 
cutta Madrasah in 1780 and the Banaras Hindu College 
in 1791, were the first steps in the evolution of that policy, 
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while Chcirles Grant’s advocacy of imparting Western 
knowledge through the medium of English reflected the 
future Anglicist view-point. Lord Minto’s famous Minute 
of 1811 also lent its powerful support to the Orientalists 
and determined to a great extent the way in which the 
sum of one lakh of rupees allotted every year to education 
was to be spent for the first two decades after the Charter 
Act of 1813. 

Again, the establishment of Oriental institutions of higher 
learning and the encouragement given only to a few selec¬ 
ted classes adumbrate what later came to be known as 
the “Downward Filtration Theory”, i.e., the view that the 
knowledge and cuiture of the topmost classes was bound 
to filter down to the masses in course of time. 

Tim CiiAUTER Act of 1813 

This Act may be regarded as the triumph of the mis¬ 
sionary effort which had become intensified since 1793 to 
force the East India Company to undertake the education 
and moral uplift of the Indian people?. I-iCt us see how 
the historian of missionary activities in India views the 
whole matter: 

“The 13th Resolution, the one in which the whole mis¬ 
sionary question was re^illy involved, ran as follows: ‘Re¬ 
solved, that it is the opinion of this Committee that it is 
the duty of this country to promote the interests and hap¬ 
piness of the native inhabitants of the British dominions 
in India, and that measures ought to be adopted as may 
tend to the introduction among tliem of useful knowledge 
and moral improvement. Tliat in furtherance of the above 
objects sufficient facilities shall be afforded by law to per¬ 
sons desirous of going to, or remaining in, India for the 
jHiipose of accomplishing those benevolent designs.' That 
meant that the missionaries were to be allowed to enter 
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India and reside there; they might preach, found churches, 
and discharge all spiritual duties; in a word, they might 
fulfil their missionary calling in its cornpletest and widest 
sense.”® 

While this part of the Act is important because it led to 
the intensification and extension of missionary effort in 
India, section 43 of the Act was still more important 
because it provided money for Indian education and de¬ 
fined the objects of the Company’s educational policy in 
India. It ran as follows:— 

“It shall be lawful for the Governor-Gcneral-in-Council to 

direct that.a sum not less than one lakh of 

rupees in each year shall be set apart and applied to the 
revival and inipro\'ement of the learned natives of India, 
and for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge 
of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British terri¬ 
tories in India.” 

The words at the beginning should be noted very care¬ 
fully—“It shall be lawful”. The appropriation of the sum 
of one lakh of rupees for education was not obligatory but 
was left to the discretion of tlie Governor-Gcneral-in-Coun- 
cil. Again, altliough the objects of the educational policy arc 
mentioned, they are vague and admit of several interpre¬ 
tations. Moreover, the section gives no directions whatso¬ 
ever about the methods in which the three educational 
objects mentioned abo\'e were to be achieved. As a result 
of these shortcomings little or nothing was done for a 
decade after the passing of the said Act, and another decade 
was consumed more in fruitless controversies than in adapt¬ 
ing measures for the real educational advancement of tlie 
country. Another reason for the absence of Government 
educational activity during the first decade was the pre¬ 
occupation with the wars with Nepal (1814-16) and with 


Richter; History of Missions in Indian p. 151. 
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the Marathas (1817-19) which were a great strain on the 
finances of the Government. 

The Rkaction of the Diiaecioks in their Despatch of 1814 

The educational clause, as I have already stated, was 
included in the Charter Act of 1813 in the teeth of the 
opposition from the Directors of the East India Company. 
They were not cnthusiiistic about carrying it out at all. In 
their Despatch of June 3, 1814 to the Governor-General-in- 
Council the Directors gave tlieir interpretation of the edu¬ 
cational clause mentioned above and suggested ways on how 
the sum of one lakh of nipees should be spent on educa¬ 
tion every year. In their opinion, none of the objects of the 
clause could be achieved 'Through the medium of public 

colleges.because the natives of caste and of 

reputation will not submit to the subordination and disci¬ 
pline of a college.” The best method, they suggested, was 
to leave them 'To the practice of an usage, long established 
amongst them, of giving instruction at their own houses, 
and by our encouraging them in the exercise and cultiva¬ 
tion of their talents, by the stimulus of honorary marks of 
distinction, and in some instances by grants of pecuniary 
assistance.” P"or political reasons they wanted that educa¬ 
tional efforts should be concentrated on Banaras "which is 
regarded as the central point of their (i.e. of the Hindus) 
religious worship, and as the great repository of their 
learning.” The Government representative at Banaras was, 
therefore, to report, "what ancient establishments are still 
existing for the diffusion of knowledge in that city; what 
branches of science and literature arc taught there; by 
what means the professors and teachers aie supported; and 
in what way their present establishments might be 
improved to most advantage.” The Directors also talked 
about "many tracts of merit” in Sanskrit "on the virtues of 
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plants and drugs and on the application of them in medi¬ 
cine” and about “treatises on astronomy and mathematics” 
which might “not add new light to European science,” 
but which still might i:>rovc useful. They, therefore, wanted 
“that due encouragement should be given to such of our 
servants in any of these departments as may be disposed 
to apply themselves to the study of the Sanskrit language.” 
They sunmied up their real position in the following words: 
“We shall consider the money that may be allotted to this 
service as beneficially emi>loyed, if it should prove the 
means, by an improved intercourse of the Europeans with 
the natives, to produce those recix^rocal feelings of regard 
and respect which are essential to the x)ermanent interests of 
the British Emj;)irc in India.”** 

From this Desj^atch it is clear that the Court of Directors 
did not intend to do anything more than to “bestow hono¬ 
rary marks of distinction” on some learned natives of India, 
to give some financial assistance to a few deserving men 
from their midst, and to encourage their own servants to 
study the Sanskrit language. They found a lame excuse 
for not starting colleges in their imaginary notion that the 
Hindus would not submit to college discipline. But most 
of all they had at their heart “the x^ermanent interests of 
the British Empire in India” and not the education of the 
Indian people. It is, therefore, not surprising that even 
this meagre sum of one lakh of rupees a year was not utilised 
at all, or only partially utilised, for nearly a decade. 

The Committee of Public Instruction, when it was esta¬ 
blished in 1823, made no endeavour to obtain any portion 
of the arrears of the annual budgeted allowance of one 
lakh of rupees for education. Only the arrears from the 
year 1821 were accounted to the Committee. 

•From the Affairs of the East India Company^ Vol. 1., (1832) 
quoted in greater detail by B. D. Basu in nis Education in India 
under the East India Company, p. 12. 
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While the Company’s Directors had been so unwilling to 
spend money on the education of the Indian people even 
after the sanction of the British Parliament, they had been 
spending large sums of money on the training of English 
civil sei^^ants in India. In 1880 there was established in 
Calcutta a college for the education of civilians and the 
Company’s Directors sanctioned the sum of 1,50,000 
rupees for the annual expenses of the college. Major B. D. 
Basil in his Education in India under the East India 
Compant/^ gives illuminating details of the yearly exx^enses 
from 1800 to 1830 on the training of the Company’s civil 
servants in the presidencies and also the contributions made 
to the Calcutta Madrasah and the Banaras Hindu College, 
and reaches the following conclusion: 

"Thus it would be observed that the Indian Government 
had to sj:)end every year more money on the education of 
their civil servants, who in the three presidencies seldom 
exceeded more than 100 in number, than on the education 
of their Indian subjects, who at the lowest cornxnitation 
must have exceeded fifty millions of human beings.”*' 


Sec pages 25*36. 
” Ibid., p. 37. 



PART TWO 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 

CHAPTER V 

EDUCATION THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF 
VERNACULARS 

The jfirst to use? tljc? vernacular as a medium of instruction 
in their schools were the Christian missionaries who worked 
chiefly among the people of the lowest castes and sought 
to convert them. They not only carefully studied the 
vernacular languages but wrote their grarnm:u-s, compiled 
dictionfU*ies and tianslated the New Testament into those 
vernaculars, i ha\^(' aln^ady discussed the good work done 
in this respect by Ziegenbalg, Schultze, Schwartz, De Nobili 
and others. But the mission vernacular schools do not 
seem to have become popular because of the prejudices 
of the Hindus and Muslims who were afraid of the evange¬ 
lizing motives of their founders. As early as 1725 the 
Protestant missionaries of Tranquebai* had about 17 
schools for “Heathen and Muhammedan” children and four 
schools for Christian children. The first group of schools 
was soon neglected because Christianity could not directly 
be taught there. Later, the missionaries introduced English 
also in their schools, partly to meet a popular demand, and 
partly in the hope that it would lead to people's conver¬ 
sion to Christianity. 

It was no part of the Orientalist policy, followed by tlie 
Government towards the end of the 18th century and 
during the first tlirec decades of the 19th century, to en¬ 
courage the vernacular languages. This neglect of the 
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vernacular languages on the part of the General 
Committee of Public Instruction was noticed by the 
Court of Directors who in their communication to the 
Bengal Government in 1830 said; “We perceive some 
traces in the General Committee, and still more in the local 
Committee of Delhi, to underrate the importance of what 
may be done to spread useful knowledge among the natives 
through the medium of books and oral instruction in their 
own languages.”^ Indeed, the General Committee did 
nothing to encourage the vernacukir languages. It vaguely 
believed that the study of the cla.ssical languages would 
somehow enrich and standardise the vernacular languages 
automatically. The Committee only noted the popularity 
of Hindi in the Oriental College at Agra and gave a little 
financial assistance to about 9 vernacular village schools at 
Saugtu* in about 1831. In its report for the year 1831, the 
General Committee said, “The schools at Saugar, although 
of the nature of village schools, are apparently required 
by the great want of means of instruction in that part of 
the country, and by their being situated among a popula¬ 
tion so essentially Hindoo. One of the Committee's 
objects has always been the formation of a standard langu¬ 
age for the Western Provinces by the cultivation of tlie 
vernacular dialects.’* 

The Anglicists, on the other hand, dismissed the claims 
of the vernacular languages on the ground that these were 
not in an adequately advanced state for the communica¬ 
tion of a knowledge of Western science and literature. 
Thus the vernacular languages in Bengal were, to all in¬ 
tents and purposes, crushed to death between the two mill¬ 
stones of the Orientalist and Anglicist policies. 

Before tlie General Committee of Public Instruction came 
into existence in 1823, Lord Moira, however, in his Minute 

* Public Letter from the Court of Directors to the Government of 
Bengal, dated 29th September 1830, para 13. 
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on Education dated October 2, 1815 had raised his voice 
in favour of encouraging village teachers. He complained 
that the chief defect of native education in village schools 
was ‘'that the inculcation of moral principle forms no part 
of it” and that the “village schoolmasters could not teach 
that in which they had themselves never been instructed,” 
He thought that the money spent on Oriental colleges of 
higher leaniing was a mere waste because he did “not 
believe that in those retreats there remained any embers 
capable of being fanned into life.” He added, “It is true, 
the form of tuition is kept up in them, but the ceremony is 
gone through by men who are (as far as I could learn) 
devoid of comprehension in the very branches which they 
profess to teach.” The same year Sir Charles Metcalfe 
replied to the objections of certain officials that if the Gov¬ 
ernment promoted education among the native subjects, 
the latter might be led to demand independence. Sir 
Charles Metcalfe contended that by conferring on the 
natives the blessings of education, the British Government 
would earn not only “the gratitude of India”, but also “the 
admiration of the world.” He went on: “My own opinion 
is that the more blessings we confer on them, the better 
hold we shall have on their tiffcctions and in consequence 
the greater strength and duration to our empire.”^ 

In 1817 the Calcutta School Book Society was formed 
for “the preparation, publication and cheap or gratuitous 
supply of works useful in schools and seminaries of learn¬ 
ing;” and the preliminary ndes also stated that “it forms 
no part of the design of this institution to furnish religious 
books.” Sir Edward Hyde East who helped in the estab¬ 
lishment of the Calcutta Vidyalaya was also a member of 
this committee. He has given the origin of the Society 
in the following words: 

“A few individuals engaged in establishing schools for 

‘Adam’s Reports, (Calcutta Edition), p. 406. 
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the instruction of native children ha\ing found a great 
obstacle to their exertions in the want of lessons and books, 
in the native language suited to the capacities of the young, 
or at all adapted for the purpose of enlightening their 
mind, or improving their morals, proposals have been cir¬ 
culated for a subscription, for the publication of elementary 
books in the Bengalee and Hindustani languages”. It was 
not till 1821 that the Government consented to give this 
Society an annual grant of Rs. 6,(X)0/-. 

Another Society called the Calcutta School Society was 
also foniK'd in 1819 for establishing schools for th(^ instruc¬ 
tion of the natives mainly through the medium of the 
vernacular languages first in Calcutta and its neighbour¬ 
hood and then in other parts of the country. But the 
Orientalist policy of the Government, and the popular 
demand for English, nipped in the bud these tendencies in 
favour of the vernacular languages in Bengal. 

The events in Bombay, and partly in Madras, however, 
took a different course which was more fa\ourable to the 
vernacular languages till the final triumph of the Anglicists 
in Bengal which was bound to influence the whole of 
British India. 

We have already discussed how the South of India 
became the first field of Protestant missionaries who started 
elementary schools for the education and conversion of the 
natives. Among these the Danish missionaries of Tranejue- 
bar were most famous. When the Charter Act of 1813 pro¬ 
vided for the missionaries greater facilities of work and 
movement in India, new missionary Societies entered the 
field. The London Missionary Society, the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society, and the Scotch Missionary Society did 
good work in Madras and its vicinity. 

But little educational work had been done by the Gov¬ 
ernment in Madras Presidency till Sir Thomas Munro 
became the governor in 1820. We have already discussed 
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Munro's eflForts at investigating the state of native educa¬ 
tion in the presidency. In his circular letter of directions 
to the different collectors he insisted upon the? principle 
of non-interference with the native schools. ‘It is not iny 
intention to recommend any interference whatever in the 
native schools. Everything of this kind should be care¬ 
fully avoided and the people should be left to manage their 
own schools in their own way. All that we ought to do 
is to facilitate the operation of these schools by restoring 
any funds that may have been diverted from them, and 
perhaps granting additional ones where it may appear 
advisable.”^ 

Munro, in his famous Minute of March, 1826, made a 
few proposals for the improvement of education in his 
Presidency. He suggested how some of the causes, like the 
people’s poverty and the absence of well-instructed teachers, 
which were responsible for a low state of education, 
could be removed. “The poverty of the people may in a 
great degree be removed by the endowment of schools 
throughout the country by Government, and the want of 
encouragement will be remedied by good education being 
rendered more easy and general, and by the preference 
which will naturally be given to well-educated men in all 
public offices.” He recommended a monthly sum of Rs. 
700/- to be given to the Madras School Book Society wliich 
included in its programme the establishment of “a school 
for educating teachers”, because Munro felt that “no pro¬ 
gress. .. .can be made without a body of better instructed 
teachers than we have at present.” He also recommended 
“that Government should establish in each collectorate 
two principal schools, one for Hindus and the other for 
Mahomedans; and that hereafter, as teachers can be found, 
the Hindu schools might be augmented so as to give one 

•A. J. Arbiithnot: Selections from Munro's Minute and other 
Official WHtings, Vol 2, p. 330. 
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to each TalisildaryBut the number of Mahomedans 
being only one twentieth of that of the Hindus, it was 
“not necessary to give more than one Mahomedan school 
to teach collectorate, except in Arcot and other collecto- 
rates” where Mahomedans lived in larger number. 

He proposed to establish twenty Collectorate schools 
for Mahomedans, twenty Collectorate schools for Hindus 
and 300 Tehsidari schools at a total monthly expense to 
the Goveniment of Rs. 4,0(K)/- including the monthly grant 
of Rs. 700/- to the Madras School Book Society. He also 
made clear that the existing endowments and public grants 
amounting in all to a little less than Rs. 20,OCX) and belong¬ 
ing “chiefly to the teachers of Tlieology, Law and Astro¬ 
nomy” should not be appropriated for the puq:)Ose of 
establishing new schools. 

Although Muriros suggestions were accepted by the 
Court of Directors, Munro’s death in 1827 cut short his 
scheme. Only about 70 Tehsildari schools could be 
established by the year 1830, when the Court of Directors 
issued fresh instructions to the Madras Government in 
favour of English education for the higher chisses of Indian 
society. Tliey criticised the Madras Governments scheme 
because “no provision was made (in it) for the instruction 
of any portion of the natives in the higher branches of 
knowledge. A further extension of the elementary educa¬ 
tion which already existed, and an improvement of its 
quality by the multiplication and diffusion of useful books 
in the native languages was all that was aimed at. It was 
indeed proposed to establish at the presidency a central 
school for the education of teachers, but the teachers were 
to be instructed only in those elementary acquirements 
which they were afterwards to teach in Tehsildari and 
Collectorate schools. The improvements of education, 
however, which most effectually contribute to elevate the 
moral and intellectual condition of a people are those which 
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concern the education of the higher classes of persons pos¬ 
sessing leisure and natural influence over the minds of their 
countrymen.” The Court of Directors also expressed their 
‘‘anxious desire to have at our disposal a body of Natives 
qualified by their habits and acquirements to take a larger 
share and occupy higher situations in the civil administra¬ 
tion of their country” and pointed out that the Madras Gov¬ 
ernment measures were not calculated to satisfy that desire. 
They expressed their satisfaction with the measures adopted 
in Bengal for “iristniction in the English language and in 
European literature and science” and directed: “We are 
desirous that similar measures should be adopted at your 
Presidency.”^ 

But efforts in this direction in Bombay were more suc¬ 
cessful, although ultimately the predominance of English 
rendered them ineffective. 

In 1815 certain European gentlemen of Bombay formed 
the Bombay Education Society “'\^dth tlie benevolent object 
of training up the children of their own countrymen in 
pious attachment to the principles of Christianity and 
implanting in their minds such other knowledge and 
habits of industry as might render them useful members of 
the community.”"’ By 1820 the Society also had four schools 
for Indian children with about 250 pupils reading in them. 
As the work of educating the native children increased, the 
Society appointed a special committee to look after it. 
This special Committee in 1822 separated from the parent 
body iindtT the name—the Native School Book and School 
Society, with the object of a “general diffusion of useful 
knowledge among the native inhabitants of India subject 
to the presidency of Bombay.” Its main objects included 
the provision of suitable vernacular and English books for 

* Condensed from the Dilectors’ letter, dated Sept. 29, 1830^ given 
in the Selections from Educational Records, yol. 1, pp. 179-180. 

'’Taken from the First Annual Report of the Society. 
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use in schools, assistance to and improvement of existing 
schools, and the establishment and maintenance of new 
schools in keeping with the needs of the people and the 
resonrees of the Society. The Society appointed a sp(X‘ial 
committee “to examine the system of education prevailing 
among tlie natives and to suggest tlu* improvements neces¬ 
sary to l^e applied to it.*' Tliis committee found four 
chief defects in native schools—inadequacy of the books of 
instructions, want of qualified tcacluas, absence of an effi¬ 
cient method of teaching and lack of funds. To rc'inove 
these defects the committee suggested that help from 
Europeans with a knowledge of the vernacuku* languages 
should b(» obtained, that Bclfs system of tuition should be 
adopted for economy and tiuit suitalile books should be 
published. It also recGinniended the establislirnent of 
English schools, but only those pupils who hatl acquired 
a fixed minimum standard in their iiiother-tongiu; were to 
be admitted to such schools. The recoinmendations also 
included suggesLions for tlu? training of teachers and for an 
appeal to be made to the Ciovernment for funds. In 1S23 
the Soeiet}^ applied to the Government for financial assis¬ 
tance which was granted and which also occasioned 
Elphinstonc’s famous Minute on education. 

In 1827 the Bombay Native School Book and School 
Society changed its name for a bric‘fer one—the Bombay 
Native Education SocicTy, With the support of the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bombay it had, by 1833, puldislied nearly 
50,000 volumes at a cost of two lakhs of rupees, started 
numerous primary schools and four English schools at 
Bombay, Thana, Panvel and Poona. 

Elphinstone in his famous Minute of December 13, 1823 
acknowledged the need of “great assistance from Govern¬ 
ment” for the proper education of the natives. Ilis educa¬ 
tional plan consisted of the following seven measures: 
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1. Improvement of native schools and increasing their 
number; 

2. Adequate' supply of school books; 

3. “Encouragemc'nt to lower orders of natives to avail 
theinselvcs of ilie nu'ans f)f instnutiou thus allorded 
tliern;'’ 

4. Establishment of schools ‘'for teaching the European 
sciences and iini>ro\'einents in the higher branches 
of education;'’ 

5. “The preparation aiul publication of books of moral 
and physical science in native languages;” 

6. Establishment of schools for “teaching English to 
those disposed to pursue it as a classical language and 
as a means of ac-fpiiring a knowledges of the European 
discoveries;” and 

7. “Encoiiragenicnt of the natives in the pursuit of those 
last branclu's of knowledge.” 

In order to carry out the programme oi education outlined 
above, ElphinstoiU' sugg(‘sted the institution of examina¬ 
tions and a scale of prize's and rewards for tlie encourage¬ 
ment of studv'iits and financial assistance for the encourage¬ 
ment of private ('ducation (effort. 

but E!phinston(''s scheme was opposed by Mr. M'arden, 
a member of his Council who advocated tlie use of the 
English medium for tlie promotion of education in Bom¬ 
bay. Th(\se differenct's lalc'r developt d into the wt'li-known 
Anglicists-Vernacularists controversy which we shall dis¬ 
cuss in a separate chapter. 

A ft'W years lidcr A.dain made similar recommendations 
in Bengal for the promotion of vernacular education. We 
have already discussed Adam's reports about the state of 
indigenous education iu Bengal and Behar. 

Adam believed tliat the native? Indian institutions of edu¬ 
cation “present the only true and sure foundations on which 
any scheme of general or national education can be estab- 
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lished.” He did not favour Government interference with 
native schools and objected to the establishment of even 
government-controlled model schools on the ground that 
the loss of native control might excite the illwill of dis¬ 
placed teachers. He, therefore, recommended a plan of 
“payment by results” Collaboration between the Indians 
and Europeans was needed for preparing school books of 
increasing diflSculty in Bengali, Hindi and Urdu. He was 
against any attempt to alter the religious conviction of the 
pupils who were to be instructed in the principles of theii* 
own religions. Teachers were to be suitably rewarded for 
their own proficiency and for the attainments of the pupils 
taught by tliem. 

But Adam’s scheme was rejected because the Government 
supported the policy of educating higher classes in West¬ 
ern learning through the medium of English. 

Vernaculab Education in the North-Western Provinces 
or Agra and Oudii 

When in 1840 the educational institutions of the North- 
Western Provinces of Agra and Oudh passed into the control 
of the Provincial government, the policy of promoting 
education through the medium of the vernacular was adop¬ 
ted by the Lieutenant Governor, Mr. Thomason. The 
reason given for this change from the Bengal Government 
education policy was that “much less encouragement there 
exists here for the study of English than is the case in the 
Lower Provinces, and in the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay. There are here very few European residents, 
except the functionaries of Government. There is no 
wealthy body of European merchants transacting their 
business in the English language, and according to the 
English method. There is no supreme court where justice 
is adininistered in English, no English Bar or Attorneys, 
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no European sea-borne commerce, with its slapping and 
English sailors, and constant influx of foreign articles and 
commodities, and even in the public service, the posts are 
very few in which a knowledge of the English language is 
necessary for a discharge of their functions.”*'^ 

It is interesting to note that the reason given for the en¬ 
couragement of education through the medium of the verna¬ 
cular is the absence of any incentive to the study of English, 
and not any conviction that the vernacular medium is the 
only effective means of the promotion of education among 
the masses. 

Mr. Thomason had a plan for the provinces of Agra and 
Oudh based on the reciornmendation made by Adam in his 
Reports on the Vernacular Education in Bengal and Bch^u*. 
Every Tehsildari was to have a village school conducted 
by a schoolmaster on a salary from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 a month. 
The subjects to be taught included “reading and writing the 
vernacular languages, both Oordoo and Hindee; Accounts 
and Mensuration of land according to the native system,” 
together with “such instmetion in Geography, History, Geo¬ 
metry, or other general subjects conveyed through the 
medium of tlic vernacular language, as the people may be 
willing to receive.” Rivalry between Government schools 
and indigenous village schools was to be avoided by 
making the terms of admission to the former difficult. For 
a proper inspection of these Government Tehsildari schools 
there was to be for the whole province a Visitor-General 
who was to be assisted by zilla' and pergimnali visitors. 
The pergunnah' visitors were to receive salaries ranging 
from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 a montli and their duty was “to visit 
all the towns and principal villages in tlieir jurisdictions, 
and to ascertain what means of instruction are available 
to the people.” They were also expected to improve the 
existing schools by their advice, and encourage and assist 

^Selections from Educational Records, Vol. II, pp. 228-29. 
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people in establishing new schools. Pri/.es were to be 
offered both to tlie teachers and scholars and deserving 
students were to be admitted to T\*hsildari schools free ol 
charge. 

Over the perguniiah' visitors there was to be a *zilla 
visitor on a monthly salary between Its. 100 and lis. 200. 
He was to ha\ e the sum of 500 rupees a year at his disposal 
to be given away as prize's on the recommeiuhitions of the 
'pcrguimah, visitors. Amor'g his ehic'f duties were the 
supervision of periodical ('xaminalions, clu'cking ol V*-*^*" 
guiinah' visitors' \\'ork and preparation of annua) reports 
on tile progress of education in the district, including the 
State of ('diication in indigenous schools, ih'sides these 
duties, he was to be ‘’the agent for the distribution and sale 
of school books ’ and was to ‘receive a commission of 10 
per cent on all sneli sales.” 

The X'isitor-Ch'm'ral was to siiper\ist' the entire 
educational work in the* village. He was to “correspond 
direct with the Go\ernment'' and “to funiisli an Annual 
Report on the State of education in the se\eral districts 
under his charge.”^ 

Th(' Directors of the East India (Company approved of 
Thomason's iilan and sanctioned its introduction in eight 
districts out of a total of thirty-oii(‘. The satis!actory results 
of this scheme were praised b\' Wood's famous Di‘.spateh of 
1854. 


CWTICAL ObSEIU’ATIOXS 

All these; efforts to educate' the Indians tlirongh the 
medium of the vernacular deserve great praise. Rut they 
were all isolated efforts, too weak to check tlie* flood of 
English education in India. Their only defe;ct was that 

‘The Resolution of the 9lh I'ehru.nry, 1850; Summarised from the 
Selectiom from Lducalkmul liecorda, Voi. 11, pp. 249-51. 
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they did not take the indigenous institutions for elementary 
education adeejuately into consideration, but tried to set 
up a rival system. In l^oinbay, for exainplt;, the indigcMious 
elementary schools were adlowed to die out and a few 
primary scliools of a new type w(T(‘ established with the 
aim of imparting to tlie people* Western knowledge through 
the medium of the vernacular. 

The claim of the vernacular languages as flu* only effec¬ 
tive means of t'ducating the masses had never been seriously 
denied either by the* (Orientalists or the Anglicists. The 
Orientalists vaguely believed that the study of the classical 
languages would automatically enricb tlu' vernacular 
languages without an\ direct efforts to cultivate or improve 
the latter. The Anglicists always said that the? English 
medium v as inevitable because of the crude and undeve¬ 
loped state of tlie vernacular languages. Indeed, 
after the introduction of English as the language of poli¬ 
tical coiTesi)oiu!erK e lx tween the British Government in 
India and the Indiaii ruIiTs, when it was suggested that 
English should also be made the* languagi' of tlic courts of 
Justice, tlie Court of the Compain’s Directors definitely 
said, “At least the proeecxlings of the courts of justice should 
be exempted from the practice which you propose gradually 
to introduce, and be conducted in the vernacular language 
of the particular zilla or district, unless, upon considera¬ 
tion, you see good reasons for adhering to the present 
practice.’'’^ 

The case for tlu' vernacular has been ^’cr^' well expressed 
by a writer (quoted by Major B. D. Basil )*’ as follows: 

“History tells us, that no nation has ever >’et been civi¬ 
lized or educati'd, save through its own vernacular and that 
the uprooting of a vernacular is th<* extermination of the 
race, or at least of all its peculiar characteristics. Speech, 

Letter from ("ourt to Bengal, datt?d 20th September, 1830. 

^Education in Indw under E.L Company, pp, 98-00. 
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Thought and Existence are so closely bound together, 
that it is impossible to separate them. They are the great 
trinity in the unity of the race.” 



CHAPTER VJ 


THE ANGLICISTS-VERNACULARISTS 
CONTROVERSY AND ITS OUTCOME 

We have discussed how in Madras, Munro’s scheme of 
encouraging indigeiioiis education by cstablisliing a large 
number of Telisildari schools was cut short by his death 
in 1827 and by the criticism of the Court of Directors in 
1830. Even tlie lew Tehsildari schools that had been 
established under Munro's scheme were discontinued in 
1836 wh(*n the Bengal Govtaiiinent ordered that tlu' aid to 
Collectorati^ and Tehsildari schools should be stopped, and 
an English College at Matlras and English schools in other 
suital)lc i3laees should be started, d ims Madras was made 
to fall into step with th(^ Anglicist policy of Bengal. 

We have also discussed the (efforts made in the North- 
Western Pro\’inees to educate the people mainly through 
the medium of tlieir own vernacular languages. We have 
mentioned Elphinstonc’s se\'eu-point i^rogramme and Mr. 
Warden’s differenees ^\^it}l him on the point of the medium 
of instruction in Rombay. Mr. \Varden thought that the 
Government should restrict its endeavours to the x^roino- 
tion of education only through the medium of English. 
He advanced most of the arguments of Bengal Anglicists 
in support of his views, but he was under no delusion that 
English could ever become the universal language of 
India. 

do not contemplate'*, he said, ‘Mie education of a X)opu~ 
lation of eighty million of .souls in the English language; 
but I do contemf)lato and at no distant period, its general 
use in all proceedings, and its ultimate foundation, as the 
language of the educated classes of British ludia.'’^ 

^ Appendix I to Report irom Commons Select Cummiticc, 16tli 
August, 1832. 
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In spite of Warden’s opposition the Bombay Native Edu¬ 
cation Society went on establishing primary schools for the 
purpose of spreading “Western scienci? and knowledge 
through the mother-tongue.” The Society also conducted 
several English schools at Bombay and other x^laces, but 
it regarded “the teaching of the English language* as of 
secondary im^x^rtance in effecting the mental and moral 
improvement of the natives.” By the year IS-IO when the 
Society w^as abolished, as many as 115 xn'imary schools had 
been established. 

In 1823 tli(‘ Engineering Institution was founded, its 
chief feature being the vernacular medium through which 
instruction in Euroxx'an science w’as given to Indian stud¬ 
ents. In 1826 a medical school was also established wliere 
its superintendent translated several works on medical 
science into the Marathi and Plindustani languages. But 
these institutions \vct(^ not very succ(‘ssful [probably for lack 
of suitable text-books in the vernacular languages. 

When in 1827 Elx)hinstone retired, the inlluential xx'ople 
of Bombay formed a Committ('e and raised a sum of 
Rs. 2,26,172/- to institute Elphinstoiu* ])rolessorshix)s “lor 
the purpose of teaching the natives the Phiglish language 
and the Arts, Science and Literature of Phirox)e.” The 
Court of Directors sanctioned an equal amount. 

The declared purpose of the Elphinstone profes¬ 
sorships for w'hich the pecq^le of Bombay had raised such 
a large sum led Mr. Warden to renew his attack on the 
general policy of the Bombay Native Education Society. 
He was glad to receive “so unqualified a corroboration" of 
his views and urged “the jiolicy of directing our chief effort 
to one objcct—to a diffusion of a knowledge of the English 
language, as best calculated to facilitate the intellectual 
and moral improvement of India.” 

But Sir John Malcolm, the Governor of Bombay agreed 
with tlie views of his predecessor, and so, little change in 
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the essential principles of Elphinstone’s system was effected 
during his stay. But Malcolm’s successors began to change 
the Bombay Government’s educational policy in favour of 
English. Lord Clare suggested that the number of Profes¬ 
sors for Hindu learning at the Poona College should be 
reduced and professors for instruction in English and 
Persian sliould be added in order to make the institution 
more useful. Indeed, he added in liis Minute of May 8, 
1832: “In fact in every seminary supported by Government 
the English language shouki be taught’. Lord Clare also 
abolished tlie Native Medical School founder.! by Eiphin- 
stone. Clare's succc'ssor. Sir Robert Grant, founded a Medi¬ 
cal College in which the English medium was used. 

In spitt^ of the anglicising policy of Clare and Grant, pri¬ 
mary schools of the native type were established in 1837 
ill Purandar Talnka of l\)ona district. Tliese schools were 
different from the primary schools of the Bombay Native 
Education Socit'ty where* reading, writing. Arithmetic, His¬ 
tory of England and India, Geography, Astronomy, Natural 
Philosophy, Algebra, Euclidean Geometry and Trigono¬ 
metry were taught. But the Purandar schools sought to 
instruct the masses in reading, writing and j:M:ithmetic on 
the lines of the indigenous schools. These schools were 
controlh'd by the Revenue Department till 1840. 

Jn 1839 Lord Auckland desired the Bombay Government 
to furnish a report on the state and progress of \’ernacuku* 
schools in the province. (Japtain T. Camdy, Superintendent 
of the Poona College mid the Goveniinent vernacular 
schools in the Deccan, prepared tlie required report. The 
gist of Captain Gandy’s Report of May 27, 1840 was: “The 
National Education of India ciumoi be said to bt> on a 
suitable basis till there is a vernacular school in every l illagc 
and an English school in every zilla.” Captain Candy’s 
recommendation was forwarded to the Govcrnor-Geiieral- 
in-Couiicil with a request that approval for its operation in 
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Bombay should be given. But the Governor-General did 
not give his sanction on two grounds—lack of adequate 
funds and the existence already of a large number of verna¬ 
cular schools. The Governor-General, however, sanctioned 
the establishment of hvo English schools—one in Gujarat 
and the other in the Southern Maratha country. 

In 1840 the Bombay Native Education Society was abol¬ 
ished and the Board of Education was established. The 
Board took over not only tlie institutions of the Society 
but also the Poona Sanskrit College, the Elphiiistone Insti¬ 
tution and the Puraridar schools. The policy of the Bom¬ 
bay Board of Education marked a further swerve in the 
diiection of Englisli education. It regarded the money 
spent on Puranclar schools as a waste and ‘‘determined on 
reopening no schools in the districts which have been once 
closed, and on taking all opportunities as they occur, of 
closing the schools now open.'- 

In its annual report for the year 1845, the Board of Edu¬ 
cation, Bombay, gave interesting figures. Out of 10,616 
scholars in Bomba)’ Government schools only 761 studied 
English; but in Bengal no fewer than 3,953 pupils in Gov¬ 
ernment institutions out of a total of 5,570 were receiving 
English Education. The Bengal Government was spend¬ 
ing nearly three times the Bombay Government’s expendi¬ 
ture on education. The Board reached tlie conclusion that 
the existing system of education could not effect the intel¬ 
lectual or moral improvement of the people because of a 
lack of good teachers of, and suitable literature in, the 
vernacular languages. The Board became convinced of 
the theory of “Downward Filtration,” “of the necessity of 
beginning from above downward, when tlie attempt is 
made by a Western nation to introduce their own system 
of education, and their own habits of thought among a 

* Selections from Educational Records, Vol. II, p. 148. 
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people whose type and character of civilization have been 
so wholly different/' 

The Boards policy of encouraging education through the 
medium of English brought the matter to a head. It was 
suggested that the Poona Sanskrit College be abolished, 
but the Government appointed Captain T. Candy as its 
Superintendent in 1837 for the purpose of reforming it. 
Captain Candy introduced and encouraged a systematic 
study of the vernacular languages in the College. He 
said, "The vernacular should be studied by all, from the 
prince to the peasant; and it should, nay it must, form the 
medium through which the mass of the population shall 
receive the education suitable for, and needed by, tliem. 

“English, on the other hand, should be studied by every 
gentleman, by every one who has leisure and means to 
prosecute the study, by every one who aspires to a superior 
situation under Government, and by every one who wishes 
to be thoroughly educated.” 

But the President of the Bombay Board of Education 
being an advocate of English education, Captain Candy’s 
suggestions were not accepted in practice. 

In 1845 the controversy between the Anglicists and Ver- 
nacularists became acute. Like the General Committee 
of Public Instruction in Bengal, the Bombay Boiird of Edu¬ 
cation also became almost equally divided on the point of 
a suitable medium of education. Wliilc Col. JcTvis and the 
three Indian members of the Board espoused the cause of 
the vernacular languages, the president. Sir Erskine Perry, 
with two European members formed the Anglicist group. 
Colonel JervLS said that the policy of the Bombay Native 
Education Society of promoting education through the 
medium of the mother-tongue had remained “unques¬ 
tioned, until of late years, when the influence of certain 
men in authority of undoubted talent, but of strong and 
peculiar prejudices, introduced the idea of giving the pre- 
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pondcrating consideration to tlie study of English.” “Surely 
it must be adnntted”, lie contended, “that general educa¬ 
tion cannot be afforded, except through the inediuin with 
which the mind is fairiiliiu*.” The use of an unfamiliar 
language like English would really “withhold all educa¬ 
tion from the nati\o population of this country, until the 
English language is so familiar to them that (‘uch indivi¬ 
dual can think aiul reason in that tongue.” “The idea”, 
ther(.‘tore, “of making English the sole language of our 
liulian subjects” which “has been seriously entertained and 
propoundetr' is of a “chirmTical natur(\” “In proportion 
as we confine education to the channel of the English 
language, so will the fruits be restricted lo a number of 
scribes and inferior agents for public and private offices, 
and a fc*w enlightened indi\iduals—isolated liy tlieir v(^ry 
siuK.Tiority ironi tlicir ftdlow e(iuntr>'inen.” He spoke of 
the wTong insisteiict‘ “so much on imposing tlu' burden of 
th(.‘ ioreign language of a luindiul of rulers on millions of 
our llati^e pr*]miati(>i].'' “On tin contrary," 1 h‘ went on, “I 
concei\'(‘ it a paramount ciuty, on oiir ]:)art, to foster tlu' 
vernacular dialects, and to use e\(Ty <nd('avonr to free 
them Irom the swaddling bands in wdii(.‘h they have lieen 
hitherto (‘onlined. Aid(‘(l hy tlieir ef)c:nat(‘ classical dia¬ 
lects (Sanskrit, etc.) tlaw would Ik' capable of a copious¬ 
ness of expression now unknowai to them."* He quoted 
Horace Wilson also in support of his views. 

In a Minute dated April 13, 1S47, Col. Jervis furtlier 
clarified his vicjw's: 

“My object is to establish the point tliat we must look to 
the diffusion of a truly sound, inte llectual and moral edu¬ 
cation, primarily and mainly through the medium of the 
vernacular dialects”, and that “for tliat object, w-e .should 
make considerable efforts and sacrifices to obtain good 
translations and w^elI-educated Englisimieu, as teachers, 

^ Selection.s' from Educaiional Records, Vol. II, pp. 11-13 
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who would outer with ardour in the task imposed on 
them, and would ac^quirc the hinguages of this country.” 

He expounded tlu^ two 'principles governing his advocacy 
of the vernacular—“tlio greatcT ease with which the instruc¬ 
tion is coinmiuiicated in the first place, and, in the second, 
the fad that an individuah when educated solely through 
the mediuin of a foreign language, is still unable, to inii)art 
the results to othtTS, through the medium of his own.” 

The views of the Indian members of the Board were 
also embodied in a Minute dated May 1, 1847 by Jagannath 
Shankarseth who repeated somt* of the arguinents of Col, 
Jervis in favour ol thc‘ vernacular languages, but was also 
anxious to say as much in favour of English (’dneation as 
h(‘ could without N'iolenl contradiction. Soiik^ of the points 
tliat lu‘ ('inpliasized w(Te: 

1. The vernacular was su]>erior to Englisli as a medium 
of eommunicating useful knowledge* to Indians. 

2. A vernaeular medium w as bi-tte r understood by the 
people. 

3. A nati\ c who is first w^e‘l]-grounded in his own verna¬ 
cular can als(.) make rapid progress in his study of 
English. 

4. It is imj)ossible to teach the great mass of the people 
a language like English which is so different from their 
own. 

5. Contributors to tlu* funds for the Elphinstone Profes¬ 
sorships never meant that the vernacular languages 
wore to be iieglt'ded. On the other hand, they had 
hoped that these would be “carefully fostered and 
improved, and luought into use as a medium of com¬ 
municating useful knowdedge to the great body of the 
people.” 

6. While Elphinstone and the Native' Education Society 
tried to use the vernacular medium for the commuiii- 
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cation of useful knowledge, the then Bombay Govern¬ 
ment was neglecting the vernacular languages. 

7. People are evincing a great desire for a knowledge of 
the English language and literature, but their motives 
are “public employment and a facility of intercourse 
with Europeans.” 

8. The study of English was not to be discouraged, but 
it was “beyond the reach of the masses.'’ 

9. Native interest demands greater encouragement of 
the veniacular languages by means of increased pay 
to the tt'achers of these languages and scholitrships to 
deserving students.'* 

The Anglicists, with Sir Erskine Perry at tlu'ir head, re¬ 
peated the arguments of the corresponding party in Ben¬ 
gal and said that Col. Jervis’s proposals were impolitic and 
impracticable'. The President of the Board called the pro- 
l^osal of Col. Jervis “impolitic, bc'caiise all experience show^s 
that the improvement of a native in knowledge, and pro¬ 
bably in morality alsc'), must always proceed from above 

downwards.Colon(.*l Jervis seems to think that a 

vernacular literature and men of genius can he raised to 
order. I, on the other hand, conceive that Government is 
exceedingly impotent in these matters.” S])eaking on the 
basis of his twenty-five years’ ('xperience Perry said 
“that the tendency and desire of the natives throughout 
India is to acquire a knowledge of the English language.” 

A motive that guided Sir Erskine Perry in his ad\ocacy 
of English as a rnediinn of instruction is well brought out 
in his Note on Education printed as Appendix to the Bom¬ 
bay Board of Education R(‘port for the year, 1849. Perry 
said, “It is only by close inter-communication that com¬ 
plaints become heard and redressed, that the views of the 
Government for general improvement can be appreciated, 

‘Summarised from Selections from Educational Records, Vol, II, 

pp. 16-17. 
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that the corruption and extortion of intermediate agency 
can be checked. It is the clear perception of these views 
that causes Government to lay so much, and such just 
stress on their European employees making themselves 
masters of the native languages. But the same good results 
are produced, and in much more effective manner, when 
the natives on their part acquire the English language.” 

The dispute was referred to the Government whose 
judgment could be interpreted by either party to be in 
its own favour. In a letter dated April 5, 1848, the Gov- 
ernment communicated to the Board its own decision which 
may be analysed as follows: 

Pupils in veniacular schools were superior to those in 
English schools ‘‘in sound and accurate understanding of 
the subject of their studies.” Therefore, “tlie main efforts 
for the general education of the people should be exerted 
in the language familiar to them from infancy.” But at 
the same time “the means of acquiring the higlier branches 
of education in the English language” should be “unques¬ 
tionably” afforded. The i)olicy of regarding the study of 
English as of primary importance and “the communication 
of knowledge in tlu? veniacular” “as of secondary moment” 
must be reversed and “the vernacular must become; the 
medium for the diffusion of sound knowledge among the 
masses.” The efficiency of the district and village schools 
where that medium is employed “should be increased by 
better training of teachers and increased salaries.” The 
letter concludes as follows: 

“The Govemor-in-Council is of opinion that the present 
system should be maintained in as efficient a state as pos¬ 
sible; admitting all who seek it, and who have capacity to 
acquire European learning, to the advantages of Education 
in the English language. The cliief and greatest exertions 
should, however, be directed to the promotion generally 
of education, by means of vernacular classes and schools. 
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Good elementary works in the vemaculai-, on science, 
literature, and morals, ought to be provided; while the 
efforts in English should be confined to a school in each 
province, and the college at the Presidenc'y, where moreover 
the higher branches of learning should be taught also in the 
vernacular tongue, as the progress of translations may 
enable this to be effected.”® 

In spite of tlu^ vagueness of the Government decision, 
this letter seemed to be in favour of the vernacular educa¬ 
tion. But when the Bombay Government applied to the 
Supreme Government of Bengal for the sanction of a 
scheme for promoting vernacukir education, it was not 
given on the ground of the heavy expenditure it would 
entail. The Governor-General, on the other hand, sugges¬ 
ted tliat the Bombay Government should concentrate its 
efforts on English education. Thus gradually, in Bombay 
also, English became the medium of instruction in the 
higher branches of learning, although the efforts of the 
vernacularists succeeded in retaining the use of the verna¬ 
cular language as the medium of instruction till the 
secondary stage. 


Critical Observations 

I have discussed, in my criticism of Macaulays Minute 
and at appropriate places elsewhere, some of the motives, 
both administrative and political, that led tlie Anglicists 
to advocate a knowledge of European sciences and English 
literature to be given to the Indians through the medium 
of the English language. That Sir Erskine Perry, in his 
advocacy for English in Bombay, also thought more of the 
convenience of a few British officials than of the education 
of the Indian people is clear from his words already quoted. 

“Summarized and partially quoted from Selections from Educa-- 
tional Records, Vof. II, pp. 19-20. 
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Although the Anglicists could not deny theoretically the 
importance of the vernacular languages for the education 
of the bulk of the Indian people, they took every care, in 
practice, to see that no encouragement was offered to these 
languages on one pretence or another. As Major B. D. Basu 
in his Education in India under the EJ. Company has 
shown, the British educational policy in India was of a 
piece with their policy in Ireland, where active measures 
for the suppression of the Irish language were actually 
taken. They realised that tlie development of the verna¬ 
cular languages and literature was bound to foster among 
the Indians a strong sentiment of nationalism. Major Basu 
has quoted Dr. John Wilson's remarks about Shivaji: 

“There cannot be a doubt that the vernacular literature 
which had sprung up in the province to which he belonged, 
during the two centuries which preceded him, nursed the 
spirit of Hinduism in himself and his contemporaries, and 
was one of the main causes of their hatred of, and success¬ 
ful rebellion against, the Muhammedan power which he 
was instrumental in heading."® 

While there is no room for doubt about the real inten¬ 
tions of tlie Anglicists, there were certain Europeans like 
Elpliinstone in Btanbay, Munro in Madras, Adam in Bengal 
and Thomason in the North-Western Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, who saw the utter impracticability of educating 
the Indian people at large tlirough the medium of the 
English language. They, therefore, insisted upon the use 
of v^ernaculars as media of instruction. Captain T. Candy, 
whose opinions we have discussed already, admirably sum¬ 
med up what the educational policy in the real interest of 
the country should have aimed at: 

“In a word, knowledge must be drawn from the stores 
of the English language, the vernaculars must be employed 


* Education in India under EJ, Company^ p. 97. 
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as the media of communicating it, and Sanskrit must be 
largely used to improve the vernaculars and make them 
suitable for the purpose. I look on every native who pos¬ 
sesses a good knowledge of his own mother-tongue, of 
Sanskrit, and of English, to possess the power of rendering 
incalculable benefit to his countrymen.”^ 

A patriotic Indian could hardly state the aims of educa¬ 
tion in a better way. These aims could be achieved by 
insisting that every Indian acquired a fixed minimum stan¬ 
dard of attainment in his own mother-tongue, by giving 
him both the accumulated knowledge of the East and the 
West through the medium of his own vernacular, and by 
providing him facilities, if he was capable of benefiting by 
them, for studying the English language and literature. The 
aims certainly could not be achieved by making English 
tlu‘ medium of all instruction. 


The Bombay Board of Education Report (1840-41), p. 35. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE NEGLECT OF INDIGENOUS ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 

We have seen how there spread over the whole country 
a net-work of elementary schools both for the Hindus and 
for the Muslims when the Europeans came to India. Many 
of these schools disappeared fast when the country was 
torn with internecine wars during the years of the decline 
of the Mughal power. They continued to die out because 
neither the early European officials nor the missionaries 
ever thought of improving them. Tliey started schools 
of a new type, specially for Christian children. The 
Protestant missionaries of Tranquebar did start, in about 
1725, some schools for “Heathen and Muhammedan” child¬ 
ren, but they soon neglected these schools because they 
could not directly preach Christian doctrines there. Great 
as was the effort of the missionaries in the sphere of Pri¬ 
mary Education, their measures were not conducive to the 
encouragement of indigenous elementary schools which 
could not serve the purpose of evangelization. 

After Munro’s unsuccessful efforts for the promotion of 
primary education in Madras, “partly in consequence of 
too exclusive attention to liigher education, and partly from 
the want of adequate funds, the duty of diffusing Primary 
Education among the masses was neglected by the govern¬ 
ment until 1868.’^^ The number of unaided indigenous 
schools in Madras known to the Education Department in 
1882 was 2,828 with 54,064 pupils. 

Even in a province like Bombay where education 
through the medium of the vernacular was favoured during 


* The Report of the Indian Education Commission, j). 29. 
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the first half of the 19th century, no effective measures were 
taken to maintain, much less to improve, indigenous schools. 
In Bombay, elementary institutions of a new type were es¬ 
tablished where the aim was to give Indian children 
Western knowledge through the medium of the vernacular. 

In its report for the year 1S46, the Board of Education, 
Bombay, defined its attitude to Purandar primary schools 
(whicli had been started in 1837 by Captain Shortrede on 
national lines) in the following words: 

“Under these circumstances, it lias appeared to us, that 
we were wasting our resources by continuing the monthly 
expenditure of rupees 350 tledicated to the experiment, and 
that such amount would be more profitably expended in 
support of a few schools, such ;rs we may reasonably hope 
to make good schools sooner or later. W'c, therefore, de¬ 
terminated on reopc'uing no schools in the districts which 
have been once closed, and on taking all the opportunities 
(not infrequent) as they occur, of tlosing the schools now 
open.”--’ Even after the recominendations of Wood s Des¬ 
patch and Lord Stanley’s Despatch of 1859, there does 
not seem to have Ixxai ain' rnateriiil ciiangc in the attitude 
of the Bombay Government. Even in 1881-S2, only 73 
indigenous schools received some grant-in-aid, although the 
Education Department was aware of the existence of no 
fewer than 3,954 indigenous schools with 78,205 scholars. 

The system of Primary Education in Bengal was, how¬ 
ever, built upon indigenous schools. Sir George Campbell 
in 1872 recommended that indigenous schools should be 
inspected by the Education Depaj*tment, and assisted by 
means of stipends to teachers of between Rs. 2 and Rs. 5 
per month. This was replaced later by the system of pay¬ 
ment by results. 


^ Selections from Educatioruil Records, V^ol. II, p. 148. 
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The extent of help offered to indigenous schools in other 
provinces in 1881-82 is clear from the follo\ving table; 


Provinces 


No. of aided 
indigenous schools 
with scholars 


No. of known 
unaided 

indigenous schools 
with scholars 


1. North-West 
Provinces 


243 schools with 
15,019 pupils 


6,172 schools with 
61,634 pupils 


2. The Punjab 278 schools with 
14,616 pupils 


13,109 schools with 
1,35,384 pupils 


Tlius wc see that most indigenous schools received no 
help wliatsoevcr. Some which did were changed beyond 
recognition. By the end of the 19th century, there were 
hardly any indigenous primary schools left, and the aided 
or deparrnental schools could never possibly be in adequate 
strength to supply the needs of the country. Indeed, it 
has now become almost difficult to believe that in the re¬ 
cent past tljere existed an effective system of elementary 
education in India. 

It cannot be denied that most of the indigenous elemen¬ 
tary schools were defective. The teachers were poorly 
qualified, received a mere pittance, and the instruction they 
gave was of a very rudimentary character. But the educa¬ 
tion given took into consideration the practical needs of 
the pupils. Considering the circumstances in which they 
were working, their efforts deserve praise. There were no 
printed text-books; there was no State aid; the people in 
general were poor; there were no school buildings; the 
teachers had to work on .starving wages etc. etc. In spite 
of all these handicaps they had a feature which was thought 
worthy of imitation in England. The Monitorial system, 
where the advanced pupils taught their less advanced 
fellow students, was learnt by Dr, Andrew Bell, Chaplain 
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at Madras, from indigenous schools and introduced into 
England. In their Despatch dated June 3, 1814 to the 
Govenior-Gcneral-in-Couiicil, the Court of the Directors of 
the East India Comi^any said: 

‘'The mode of instruction that from time immemorial has 
been practised under these masters has received the highest 
tribute of praise by its adoption in this country, under the 
direction of the Reverend Dr. B(‘]], formerly Chaplain at 
Madras, and it is now becoiiu^ the mode by which educa¬ 
tion is conducted in our national establishments, from a 
conviction of the facility it affords in the acquisition of 
language by simplifying the process of instruction.”^ 

It was a great mistake to neglect these indigenous schools 
because it has ne\er since been possible to replace them 
with new" ones in any adetinate nu'asure. They could very 
well have been improveii suitably at much less cost and 
effort. Adam wisely reconimeiKh'd that “existing native 
institutions from the highest to the lowest, of all kinds and 
classes, were the fitt(\st means to be employed for raising 
and improving the character of the people, that to employ 
those institutions for such a purpose would be the simplest, 
the safest, the most popular, the most economical, and the 
most effectual plan for giving that stimulus to the native 
mind which it needs on the subj('ct of education, and for 
eliciting the exertions of the natives themselves for their 
improvement, witliont w"hich all other means must be un¬ 
availing.”'* These recommendations were based on his con¬ 
victions that “to whatever extent such institutions may exist, 
and in w^hatever condition they may be found, stationary, 
advancing or retrograding, they present the only true and 
sure foundations on which any scheme of general or 
national education can be established. We may deepen 
and extend th(j foundations; v/c may improve, enlarge and 

^Selections from Educational Records^ Part 1, p. 23. 

^ Adam's Reports, Calcutta Edition, pp. 349-50. 
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beautify the superstructure; but these are tlie foundations 
on wliich the buildings should be raised.”® 

Adam also suggested a plan of improvement to be first 
tried on an experimental basis in a limited area. The plan 
included the preparation of a set of books in modem Indian 
languages for the use of teachers and pupils, the appoint¬ 
ment of a chief executive officer for an area, to survey his 
area, to meet teachers, to explain tlie books, to conduct 
examinations, to grant rewards etc., the establishment of 
normal schools for teachers in indigenous schools, the insti¬ 
tution of a system of rewards both for the pupils and the 
teachers, the grant of endowments of lands to village 
schools, etc. 

But no heed was paid to this sound advice. Sporadic 
efforts were made in Madras, Bombay and the Nortli West¬ 
ern Provinces of Agra and Oudh to educate the people 
through a new type of primar>^ schools where the verna¬ 
cular was used as a medium of instruction. In Madras out 
of 300 Tehsildari schools proposed to be started by Munro, 
only 70 such schools could bc' started by 1830, w'hen the 
Court of Directors advised the Madras Government to con¬ 
centrate on higher education of the people through tlie 
medium of English. The Bombay Native Education 
Society started, by 1840, about 115 primary schools, where 
the aim was the spread of Western science and knowledge 
through the mother-tongue. These primary schools were 
different from our idea of primary schools and corres¬ 
ponded to the secondary schools of the present day. The 
fact is clear from the following list of subjects that were 
taught in these primary schools of Bombay: Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, History of England and India, Geo¬ 
graphy, Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, Algebra, Eucli¬ 
dean Geometry, and Trigonometry. Even Thomason’s 


“Adam's Reports, Calcutta Edition, pp. viii-ix. 
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eflFort in the North Western Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
can be said to have encouraged indigenous schools only 
indirectly. His schools in each Tehsil were meant to serve 
as a model for indigenous schools to imitate. Finding it 
impossible to start a school in every village, the collector 
of Mathura had a new system of halka (circuit) schools. 
He started a school in a central village to serve the needs of 
all neighbouring villages within a radius of two miles. The 
Zamindars were also persuaded to contribute one per cent 
of their land revenue for the maiiitenance of these schools. 
This idea was taken up by other collectors also, with the 
result that by 1S54 tluTc were about 758 such schools with 
17,000 pupils.*^ 

The n('w elciTK’iitary schools that gradually replaced the 
indigenous institutions were certainly better in many 
respects. Th(*y had bett(T qualified teachers; they taught 
a W'ider range of sul)jeets; most of them had school build* 
ings of their o^vn; their working hours bex ame more reguUu* 
etc., etc. But judged from the point of view of the needs 
of the country, they were never in ade(]uate numbers. The 
only suitable solution of the great i')roblem was the improve¬ 
ment of the indigenous schools which should never have 
been allowed to die out. 


" Tlie Hunter Commission Report of 1882, p. 20. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE EXPANSION OF THE NEW SYSTEM OF 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 

{From Wood's Despatch to Curzons Reforms) 
Wood s Despatch 

Wood’s famous Despatch of 1854 marks an important 
change in the attitude of Government towards Primary 
Education. While in 1813 the Court of Directors had un¬ 
successfully opposed the measure requiring them to set 
aside the sum of one lakh of rupees for the purpose of 
Indian education, lhc*y now clearly statc'd: “It is one of 
our most sacred duties, to be the mt'ans, as far as in us lies, 
of conferring upon the natives of India those vast moral 
and material blessings which flow from the general diffu¬ 
sion of useful knowledge.” Through education they expec¬ 
ted “to uproot demoralising practices, and even crimes of 
a deeper dye” and thus have more reliable servants for 
Indian administration. But they were characteristically 
unwilling to lose sight of material advantages of these edu¬ 
cational measures which, besides enhancing British 
prestige in the eyes of the world, would “secure to us a large 
and more certain supply of many articles necessary for our 
manufactures and extensively consumed by all classes of 
our population, as well as an almost inexhaustible demand 
for the produce of British labour.” 

Aim of Education 

Without wishing “to diminish the opportunities which 
are now afforded in special institutions for the study of 
Saaskrit, Arabic and Persian literature” a knowledge of 
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which was needed for tliree reasons — “for historical and 
antiquarian purposes/' for “the study of Hindoo and Maho- 
medan law”, and “for the critical cultivation and improve¬ 
ment of the vernacular languages of India”—the Court of 
Directors emphatically declared the object of Indian edu¬ 
cation to be “the diffusion of the improved arts, science, 
philosophy and literature of Europe; in short, of European 
knowledge.” They mentioned the efforts made to engraft 
Western knowledge on Oriental learning but regarded 
these as mere “auxiliaries” which could form “a very inade¬ 
quate foundation for any gcmeral scheme of Indian educa¬ 
tion.” They no longer wanted to give higher education to 
only “a small number of persons” but were “desirous of 
extending far more widely the means of acquiring general 
European know ledge of a less high order, but of such a 
character, as may be practically useful to the people of 
India in their different spheres of life.” 

The Medium of Education 

The Directors admitted that preference given to English- 
knowung persons for “employment, public as well as 
private” led people to look upon “a very moderate profici¬ 
ency in the English language as the end and object of 
their education rather than as a necessary step to the 
improvement of their general knowledge” and further led 
them “unduly to neglect the study of the vernacular 
languages.” “It is neither our aim nor desire”, they 
declared, “to sub.stitute the English language for the verna¬ 
cular dialects of the country”, and as a proof of their since¬ 
rity, they referred to their previous order by which the 
vernacular took the place of Persian as the court language 
of India. But tliey regiuded a knowledge of English essen¬ 
tial for “a high order of education” wdiile “the vernacular 
languages must be employed to teach the far larger classes 
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who are ignorant of, or imperfectly acquainted with, 
English.” They, therefore, concluded: “We look, there¬ 
fore, to the English language and to the vernacular 
languages of India together as the media for the diffusion 
of European knowledge, and it is our desire to see them 
cultivated together in all schools in India of a sufficiently 
high class to maintain a schoolmaster possessing the requi¬ 
site qualifications.” 

Abandonment of the Downward Filtration Theory 

The Directors pointed out that financial reasons had led 
so far “to too exclusive a direction of the efforts of Govern¬ 
ment towiirds providing the means of acquiring a very 
high degree of education for a small number of natives 
of India, drawn, for the most part, from what we should 
here call the higher classes,” They wanted now to take up 
a “more important” task “which has been hitherto, we are 
bound to admit, too much lieglected, namely, how useful 
and practical knowledge, suited to ever)' station of life, may 
be best conveyed to the great mass of the people” and ex¬ 
pressed their “desire to see the active measures of Govern¬ 
ment more specially directed, for the future, to this object, 
for tlie attainment of which wc are ready to sanction a 
considerable increase of expenditure.” In order to achieve 
this end, Government w'ere to encourage schools, both 
Anglo-vernacular and vernacular, and “wise encouragement” 
was also to be offered to indigenous schools “under the 
system organised by Mr. Thomason in the North-Western 
Provinces”, The teachers of these schools were to “pos¬ 
sess a knowledge of English in order to acquire, and of the 
vernaculars so as readily to convey, useful knowledge to 
their pupils.” 
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The System of Grant-in-Aid 

Realising “the impossibility of Government alone doing 
all that must be done in order to provide adequate means 
for the education of the natives of India’, they “resolved 
to adopt in India the system of grant-in-aid” which had 
been carried out successfully in England and wliich was 
“based on an entire abstinence from interference with the 
religious instruction conveyed in the school assisted.” The 
institutions where “a good secular education” was given 
and wher(^ the managers consented to Government inspec¬ 
tion were to receive such grants. The aided schools should 
cluurge from their pupils some tuition fee, however small. 
The grants were to bt? made for “specific objects” rather 
than “in the form of simple contribution in aid of the gene¬ 
ral expenses of a school”, and tlieir amount and continuance 
were to depend upon the inspectors’ reports. The Anglo- 
vernacular and vernacular institutions imparting elemen¬ 
tary education were not to be excluded from the benefit 
of the system of grant-in-aid, although “a more minute and 
constant local supervision” would be needed in these cases. 
The Directors looked “forward to the time when any gene¬ 
ral system of education entirely provided by Government 
may be discontinued with the gradual advance of the 
system of grant-in-aid, and when many of the existing 
government institutions, especially those of the high 
order, may be safely closed or transferred to the manage¬ 
ment of local bodies under the control of, and aided by, 
the State.” 


Vernacular SaiooL Books 

“Equal in importance to the training of schoolmasters 
is the provision of vernacular school books which shall 
provide European information which is to be the object of 
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study in the lower classes”. The Directors accepted for 
this purpose Elphinstones suggestion of 1825 that ‘The 
best translations of particular books, or the best treatises in 
specified languages, should be advertised for and liberally 
rewarded.” 

The Government attitude towards education in general, 
and towards Primary Education in particular, has been 
nicely summed up in the following words of the Despatch 
itself: .1: 

"We have declared that our object is to extend European 
knowledge throughout all classes of people. We have 
shown that this object must be cflFected by means of the 
English language in the higher branches of instruction, and 
by that of the vernacular languages of India among the 
greater mass of the people. We have directed such a 
system of general superintendence and inspection by Gov¬ 
ernment to be established, as will, if properly carried out, 
give elficiency and uniformity to your (efforts. We pro¬ 
pose by the institution of Universities to provide the highest 
test and encouragement of liberal education. By sanction¬ 
ing grants-in-aid of private eiffort, we hope to call to the 
assistance of Government private exertions and private 
liberality. Tlie highest classes will now be gradually called 
upon to depend upon themselves; and your attention has 
been more especially directed to the education of the 
middle and lower classes, both by the establishment of 
fitting schools for this purpose and by means of a careful 

encouragement of the native schools which exist. 

We have noticed some particular points connected wuth 
education, and we have reviewed the condition of differ¬ 
ent Presidencies in this respect, with a desire to point out 
what should be imitated, and wdiat is w'anting, in each.” 

Wood’s Despatch may, therefore, be said to have laid 
the real foundation of tlie modern system of Primary Edu¬ 
cation. The aim became the diffusion of western know- 
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ledge among the people at large through the medium of the 
the vernacular languages. The “Downward Filtration 
Theory” (according to which only the classes with leisure 
and money were to be educated in the hope that their 
knowledge and culture would filter down to the masses) 
was given up in favour of the policy of conveying “useful 
and practical knowledge, suited to every station of life,” to 
the great mass of the people. Indigenous institutions were 
also to be improved in the light of this aim. The grant-in- 
aid system was also to apply to primary schools on the 
condition that fees were charged from the students and 
the people came forward to meet at least some part of the 
expenditure of these schools. Vernacular languages were 
to be encouraged (side by side with English) and good 
translations and treatises were to be advertised for and 
liberally rewarded. 

Some of the good sentiments expressed in Woods 
Despatch, however, remained only a pious hope. 

The system of grant-in-aid to primary schools did not 
work satisfactorily. In indigenous elementary schools, the 
pupils were free to pay their teachers in cash or kind on 
suitable occasions. But in aided primary schools they had 
to pay regular fees in cash every month; and although the 
sum of money involved was very small, yet it was not 
convenient to many parents. Moreover, the grant-in-aid 
system insisted upon private contributions by the people 
towards the cost of the schools in addition to the fees 
paid by students. Sometimes the conditions of the grant- 
in-aid required people to pay more tlian half the entire 
expenditure of the schools. In Bombay, for example, a pri¬ 
mary school was to be started by the department if the 
people were prepared to pay half the salary of the teacher, 
besides all contingent expenses, to provide and maintain a 
suitably furnished school building, and to pay the monthly 
fee of one anna for every boy who should also provide him- 
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self with the requisite class books. As most of the people 
were poor, and the rich people, who wanted to send their 
children to English schools, were unwilling to pay for these 
schools, adequate subscriptions for primary schools could 
not be collected. 

The Government also could not find adequate funds for 
the expansion of Primary Education. The additional grants 
allocated to education were disproportionately absorbed^ 
by the newly created departments of education while the 
expansion of English education continued unabated. Very 
little money was thus available for the promotion of Primary 
Education. 

Again, since imparting of Western knowledge through 
the medium of the vernacular became the aim of Primary 
Education and since indigenous institutions could not 
achieve this aim without a violent reform, most of them 
disappeared or were changed beyond recognition. Even 
in Thomason’s North-Western Provinces his original plan 
of encouraging indigenous institutions had to be abandoned 
in favour of "'Halka^bandf schools. According to this 
systt^m, several villages were grouped together for the 
purpose of education. An elementary school was 
established in a central village so that no boy from other 
villages of the circle had to walk for more than two miles. 
A small percentage of the land revenue had to be volunta¬ 
rily paid by the land-ov^mers for the upkeep of such schools. 
In Bengal a "circle system” was adopted according to which 
Government employed *pundits\ "each of whom was 
attached to a circle of three or four village schools under 
their own *gurus or masters. The ^gurus received grants 
equal to those earned by their pupils, every one of whom, 

'In his Despatch of 1859 the Secretary of State for India com¬ 
plained that the administration of the education departments 
consumed a disproportionate share of public funds allotted to Edu¬ 
cation (see para 40). 
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on attaining a certain standard, was rewarded according 
to his progress/*^ 

In the face of all these shortcomings it is difficult to 
agree with Sir Philip Hartog that as a result of Vl^ood's 
Despatch ‘*an educational xiolicy was evolved as part of 
a general policy to govern India in the interests of India, 
and to develop her intellectual resouiccs to the utmost for 
her own benefit.”'* Mr. M. R. Paranjpe makes a suitable 
reply in the following words: 

'The Despatch docs not even refer to the ideal of univer¬ 
sal literacy although it expects education to spread over 
a wide field tlirough the grant-in-aid system; it does not 
recognize the obligation of the State to educate every child 
below a certain age; it docs not declare that poverty shall 
b(' no bar to the education of deserving students.”* 

The progress made in Primary Education during the 
period of five years immediately following Wood's Des¬ 
patch can be jiulgcd from the statistics mentioned in the 
Despatch of 1859 written by the Secretary of Slab? for 
India. The total number of institutions of all kinds, both 
Government and aided, was about 1500 towards tlie end 
of the Company's rule. The number of pupils reading in 
'Inferior schools”, by which primary schools seem to have 
been meant, was 7,097 in Bengal, 6,588 in North-Western 
Provinces, 1,769 in Madras and 23,846 in Bombay. The 
grants-in-aid sanctioned to all private institutions up to the 
30th April, 1857 were as follows;— 

In Bengal Per Annum 

Missionary schools Rs. 9,828 

Other schools Rs.68,604 

“ The Report of the Indian Education Commission of 1882, p. 96. 

® Some Aspects of Indian Education, p.23. 

* Progress of Education, Poona, July 1941, pp. 51-52. quoted by 
Messrs Nunillah and Naik: History of Education in India, 
(1951 edition), p.216. 
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In Madras Per Annum 

Missionary schools Rs.28,597 

Other schools Rs. 5,615 

Statistics for Bombay and the North-Western Proviiu'cs 
are not available for that period. But we learn from the 
same source that the institutions in Bengal that taught 
English, received nearly three times the amount given to 
vernacular schools, in si^ite of all the fuss that the Directors 
of the East India Company had made about the promotion 
of vernacular education in their famous Despatch of 1854. 

The Despatch of 1859 


While the Secretary of State for India approNC'd in genc*- 
ral the educational policy enunciated by Wood’s Despatch, 
he envisaged far reaching changes as far as the expansion 
of Primary Education was concerned. With regard to the 
promotion of vernacular education he suggested; “It is 
most important to make the greatest possible use of cixist- 
ing schools and of the masters to whom, however ineffi¬ 
cient as teachers, the people have been accustomed to 
look up with r(»spect.” The grant-in-aid system also was 
not suited “to the supply of veniacular education to the 
masses of the population,” because the people, for reasons 
of poverty, could not take advantage of it. He, therefore, 
recommended: “The means of elementary education should 
be provided by the direct instrumentality of the officers 
of Government.” In order to raise adequate funds for the 
purpose, he suggested: “An education rate should be 
imposed from which the cost of all schools throughout the 
country should be defrayed.” In support of his views the 
Secretary of State quoted a certain Mr. Woodrow as 
follows: 

“The poorest classes do not want schools at all because 
they are too poor to pay schooling fees and subscriptions. 
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and because the labour of the children is required to enable 
them to live. The middle and upper classes will make no 
sort of sacrifice for the establishment of any but English 
schools. In fact we expect the peasantry and shopkeepers 
of Bengal to make sacrifices for education which the same 
classes in England often refuse to make.” Mr. Pratt of the 
Southern Bengal Division is also quoted as considering the 
rules of the grant-in-aid system to be "out of place in a coun¬ 
try where the value of education is utterly unfelt by the mass 
of the people, based as they are on the supposition that 
the people of this country are so desirous of an improved 
description of instruction that they will pay not only school¬ 
ing fees, but contributions from private sources.” The 
Secretary of State had, therefore, to admit that the grant- 
in-aid system, as recommended by Wood s Desi)atch, was 
not suited to Primary Education. He thus regarded "the 
levy of a compulsory rate as the only really effective step 
to be taken for permanently supplying the deficiency.” 

As a consequence of this recommendation, local rates 
were imposed during the decade 1861-71 in all the provin¬ 
ces except Bengal, where the existence of the Permanent 
Settlement was an obstacle. Even before Wood’s Des¬ 
patch, Thomason in the North-Western Provinces had 
already taken a step in this direction. The local rate in urban 
areas took the form of a tax on houses and was collected 
by municipalities. In the absence of any statutory obliga¬ 
tion to spend a definite proportion of their income on 
education, the municipalities contributed only small 
amounts to education. The percentage of their ex¬ 
penditure on education to their total income ranged from 
0.39 in Assam to 5.29 in the Punjab. Consequently in some 
places, specially in Bombay, part of the money raised from 
local cess in rural areas, was spent on primary schools in 
urban areas. People objected to this practice, and insisted 
that "Municipal Boards must be compelled to make more 
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adequate povision for Primary Education out of the funds 
at their disposal.”® 

The administration of the local fund cess differed in 
different provinces. \Vhile in Bombay and Madras income 
from the local rate was regarded as a fund distinct from 
the revenue of the Provincial Government, in the Northern 
provinces the local fund was looked upon as Government 
revenue placed at the disposal of the District and Munici¬ 
pal Boards for local expenditure. Any unspent amounts 
in the latter case lapsed to the Provincial governments. 
Again, while in Bombay, a definite proportion of the local 
fund cess, viz., one third, was assigned for education, in 
Madras no such percentage had been fixed. Opinions also 
differed whether the part of the local fund cess allocated 
to education could be spent on higher education also. 
Again, it was also debated whether the allocations to edu¬ 
cation from the local fund cess should be regarded as public 
contributions, and in consequence the Government should 
give additional grants to education, or they should be 
regarded as funds given out of Government revenue, and 
so the question of grant-in-aid did not arise. 

Some of these controversies were finally resolved by the 
Government of India Circular No. 63 of February 11th, 1871. 
The (Jirculai' admitted that ‘'the grant-in-aid ruk\s have in 
practice, been found so unsuitable to primary schools, that 
except in special cases, such grants-in-aid are seldom sanc¬ 
tioned from the general revenues. It has, moreover, been 
repeatedly affirmed that we must look to local exertions and 
to local cesses to supply funds required for the maintenance 
of primary schools.” It accepted the principle that “Pri¬ 
mary Education must be supported both by imperial funds 
and by local rates.” It also tried to fix ihe limits of the 
State contribution. “A rule, however, should be laid down 
that State contribution is not to exceed one half of the 

* The Report of the Indian Education Commission of 1882, p. 154. 
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aggregate contributions from all other sources, or one- 
third of the total cxj)enditure on education in the schools 
concerned.” 

As a consequence of this clarification, regular grants 
began to be given to Primary Education from provincial 
funds. The Indian Education (Commission of 1882 found 
that the total expenditure on Primary Education in British 
India in 18S1-S2 was Rs. 69,(>1,000.Rs. 16,77,000 came from 
the provincial funds, Rs. 24,88,000 from tlie Local Boaixl and 
Municipal funds, Rs. 17,82,(XK) from fees and Rs. 10,17,000 
from other sources. Between 1S71 and 1882, the number 
of departmental schools (together with indigenous schools 
incorporated in tht^ department) rose from 16,473 schools 
with 607,320 pupils to 82, 916 schools with 2,061,541 pupils. 
But viewed from the point of view of the need of the 
country, that progress could not be regarded as satisfactory. 
The position cannot be summed up better than in the words 
of the Indian Education Commission of 1882: ‘The 
most advanced province of India still fails to teach 75 per 
cent of its malt^ children of the school-going age and 98 
per cent of its female children of that age; while in one 
province, with its total population of both sexes exceeding 
44 millions, nearly 92 boys in every hundred are growing 
up in ignorance, and female education has hardly begun 
to make any progress.”" 

The Indian Education Commission of 1882 
Its terms of Reference 

The Government of India resolution which appointed the 
Commission also set down its terms of reference. The 
resolution expressed “the desire of the Governor-General- 
in-Council that the Commission should specially bear in 

The Report of the Indian Education of 1882, pp. 1667-7. 

'ibid., p. 584. 
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mind the great importance which the Government attaches 
to the subject of Primary Education.” It pointed out that 
although “the development of elementary education was 
one of the main objects contemplated by the Despatch of 
1854”, yet “there can, His Excellency-in-Council believes, 
be very little doubt that owing to a variety of circumstances, 
more progress has up to the present time been made in 
high and middle than in Primary Education.” The iiuS- 
tructions to the Commission were, therefore, “to inquire 

particularly.into the manner in which effect has 

been given to the principles of the Despatch of 1854; and 
to suggest such measures as it may think desirable in order 
to the further carrying out of the policy tlierein laid down.” 
The Commission was also asked to consider how further 
extension of the grant-in-aid system could be brought 
about, “because, apart altogether from the consequent 
pecuniary relief to Government, it is chiefly in this way 
that the Native Community will be able to secure that 
freedom and variety of education, wliicli is an essential 
condition in any sound and complete educational system.” 

RECOXfMEiNTDATION'S AbOUT INDIGENOUS EDUCATION 

Prior to the Commission’s appointment, there had been 
little or no effort to encourage indigenous schools. Indeed, 
the Committees of Public Instruction that had been formed 
in the twenties of the 19th century, and the Education 
Departments that came into existence later as a result of 
Wood’s recommendations, neglected them. Even where 
some half-hearted efforts were made to incorporate the 
indigenous schools in the departmental system, the Edu¬ 
cation Departments insisted upon a thorough-going reform 
of a fai* reaching nature. 

An indigenous school was defined by the Commission as 
“one established or conducted by natives of India on native 
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methods." Adam s rejected recommendation that indigen¬ 
ous schools should form the basis of a national education 
in India found its support for the first time when the 
Commission said, "All indigenous schools, whether high 
or low, be recognised and encouraged, if they serve any 
purpose of secular education wliatsoever." "Gradual 
improvement in indigenous scliools” was to be brought 
about "witli as little immediate interference with 
their personnel or curriculum as possible" and "special 
encouragement" was to be afforded to indigenous school¬ 
masters to undergo training, and to bring their relatives 
and probable successors under regular training." "The 
registration, supervision, and encouragement of indigenous 
elementary schools, whether aided or unaided", was to be 
entrusted to Municipal and Local Bomls which were "to 
establish fresh schools of their own only where the pre¬ 
ferable alternative of aiding suitable indigenous schools 
cannot be adopted." Indigenous schools for elementary 
education were to be given “free play and development", 
and any aid given to them was to be "a charge against the 
funds at the disposal of Local and Municipal Boards where 
such exist.” The curricula and standards of examination 
were to be elastic in order "to suit each Province, with the 
view of preserving all that is valued by the people in the 
indigenous systems, and of encouraging by special grants 
the gradual introduction of useful subjects of instruction.” 
Aided indigenous schools, other than those registered as 
special schools, were "to be open to all classes and castes 
of the Community, special aid being, if necessary, assign¬ 
able on account of low caste pupils." 

Recommendations about Primary Education 

The Government of India resolution had desired that 
"the Commission should specially bear in mind the great 
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importance which the Government attaches to the subject 
of Primary Education.” The Commission, therefore, paid 
special attention to this section of its report. Primary 
Education was to "be regarded as the instruction of the 
masses tlirough the vernacuhir in such subjects as will best 
fit them for their position in life, and be not necessarily 
regarded as a portion of instruction leading up to the 
University.” Realizing the inadequacy of the Government 
effort so far made for the promotion of Primary Education, 
the Commission recommended: "While every branch of 
education can justly claim the fostering care of the State, 
it is desirable, in tlie present circumstances of the country, 
to dechue the elementary education of the masses, its 
provision, extension and improvement to be that part of 
the educational system to which the strenuous efforts of 
the State should now be directed in a still larger measure 
than heretofore;” and "that Primary Education bo declared 
to be that part of the whole system of Public Instruction 
which possesses an almost exclusive claim on local funds 
set apart for education, and a large claim on provincial 
revenues.” The principle of aiding and improving 
indigenous schools was also to be "recognised as an 
important means of extending elementary education”, and 
an attempt was to ‘T)e made to secure the fullest possible 
provision for, and extension of, Primary Education by 
legislation suited to the circumstances of each province.” 
"The standards of primary examinations” were to "be 
revised with a view to simplification, and to the larger 
introduction of practical subjects”; but no attempt was 
to be made "to secure general uniformity throughout 
India.” "As much elasticity as possible” was "to be 
permitted both as regards the hours of the day and the 
seasons of the year during which the attendance of 
scholars” was required. Wliile "the freedom of managers 
of aided schools in the choice of textbooks” was to be 
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maintained, all inspecting officers and teachers were "to see 
that the teaching and discipline of every school are such 
as to exert a right influence on the manners, the conduct 
and the character of the children.” Physical development 
was to be promoted "by the encouragement of native 
games, gymnastics, school-drill and other exercises suited 
to the circumstances of each class of schools.” 

Both Municipal and Lociil Boards were to keep a separate 
school fund consisting of a "fair proportion” of total 
revenues, the fees, any assignment from Provincial funds, 
any money received for the promotion of education and 
any unexpended balance of the school-fund from previous 
years. If in a Municipal or Local Board school there was 
a minority representing a number of pupils sufficient to 
form one or more sex:)arate classes or schools and wishing 
to be instructed through a medium other than tlie verna¬ 
cular of the majority, such classes or schools were to be 
established and "a fair proportion of the whole assignable 
funds” was to be spent on them. 

To encourage Primary Education the principle of Lord 
Hardinge’s Resolution of 1841, that for "the lowest offices 
under Government, preference be always given to candi¬ 
dates who can read and write”, was reaffirmed. The 
governments of Bombay and the North-Western Provinces 
were also to be requested to consider the advisability of 
carrying out Wood's suggestion "of making some 
educational qualification necessary to the confirmation of 
hereditary village officers, such as Patels and Lambardars.” 

Aid to primary schools was to be "regulated to a large 
extent according to the re.sults of examinations”, but an 
exception might be made "in the case of schools establish¬ 
ed in backward districts or under peculiar circumstances.” 
All Municipal or Local Board schools were to charge fees 
and to keep admission open to all castes and classes except 
in aided schools "registered as special schools”. But such 
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a proportion between special and other primary schools was 
to *‘be maintained in each school district as to ensure a 
proportionate provision for the education of all castes/' A 
certain proportion of pupils was also “admissible as free 
students on the ground of poverty.” 

The achievement of the Indian Education Commission 
of 1882 was summed up ten years later by its Chairman, 
W. W. Hunter himself in the following words: 

“It carefully exiunined the condition of education in 
each province, indicated defects, and laid down j)rinciples 
for further development. The results of its labours have 
becni to place public instruction on a broader and more 
popular basis, to encourage private enterprise in teaching, 
to give a more adecpiate recognition to tlie indigenous 
schools, and to i^rovide that the education of the people 
shall advance at a more equal pace along with the instruc¬ 
tion of the higher classes. Female education and the 
instruction of certain backward classes of the community, 
such as the Muhammadans, received special attention from 
the Commission. The general effect of the recommenda¬ 
tions is to develoi) the Dei)artment of Public Instruction 
into a system of truly national education for India, 
conducted and supervised in an increasing degree by the 
people themselves.”^ 

Every student of the history of Indian education knows 
very well that most of these claims are extravagant. The 
“adequate recognition” of indigenous schools led to their 
complete disappeaiance from the country by the end of 
the last century. As far as Government s eflForts to make Pri¬ 
mary Education keep pace with higher education are con¬ 
cerned, the expenditure on Primary Education from 
Government funds rose from Rs. 16.77 lakhs in 1881-82 to 
only Rs. 16.92 laklis in 1901-02. The local bodies, however, 

^The Indian Empire (1893), p. 562, quoted also in Modem India 
and the West, edited by L. S. S. O’Malley, p. 161. 
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raised their expenditure on Primary Education from Rs. 
24.9 lakhs in 1881-2 to Rs. 46.1 lakhs in 1901-02. The 
Report of the Indian Education Commission lacked vision 
and a proper appreciation of the magnitude of the problem, 
and there was not even a distant indication of the possi¬ 
bility of universal Primary Education. The system of 
payment by results recommended by the Commission for 
primary schools also did not succeed. According to the 
Quinquennial Review, 1902-1907: “This system, notorious 
by the name of payment by results, is universally acknow¬ 
ledged to have been a failure wherever it has been 
introduced.” 

In 1882, Lord Ripon took a very important step in the 
form of introducing a real element of local self-government 
in the local bodies which had been formerly official com¬ 
mittees full of Government nominees and presided over by 
official chairmen. It was to these newly constituted lociil 
bodies that tlie responsibility for Primary Education was 
transferred in keeping with the recommendations of the 
Indian Education Commission. Rules were also framed in 
almost all provinces fixing the minimum percentage of their 
total incomes that the local bodies were expected to spend 
on Primary Education. There was, however, no uniformity 
about these rules. In some places it was decided that local 
bodies should not spend any money on higher education 
till the claims of Primary Education were fully satisfied. 

During the period of twenty years between 1882 and 
1902, the contribution of the local bodies, as has already 
been mentioned above, nearly doubled. But in the absence 
of any material increase from Government funds, sufficient 
progress could not be made. Hie local bodies too could 
not vigorously levy an education cess for fear of displeas¬ 
ing their electorate, and the demand for more money for 
the expansion of Primary Education could not be met. 

An idea about the progress of Primary Education bet- 
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ween 1882 and 1902 can be formed from the following 
tables, compiled from the statistics given in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Resolution of 1904: 


Primary Schools and Scholars in British India (1882-1902) 


Year 

1881-82 

1891-92 

1901-02* 


No. of Primary Schools 
82,916 
97,107 
98,538 


Number of Pupils 
2,061,541 
2,837,607 
3,268,726 
(Including Burma) 


Expenditure on Primary Education (1882-1902) 


Year 

1881-8210 

1891-92 

1901-02 


SOURCES 


From Provincial Funds 

Rs.16,77,000 
Rs. 13,43,343 
Rs.16,92,514 


From Local Board 
& Municipal Funds 
Rs.24,88,000 
Rs.35,86,208 
Rs.46,10,387 


Government of India Resolution of 1904 on Primary 

lo£'9; 

Although Lord Ciirzon concentrated on the reform of 
Universities and institutions of higher education, he did not 
leave Primary Education entirely untouched. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India Resolution of 1904 which embodied most 
of Curzon's ideas on education is at once a nice assessment 
of the progress of Primary Education in the preceding 
years and an indicator to show in what direction it should 
move in future. 

The Resolution of 1904 defined Primary Education as 
‘'the instruction of the masses, through the vernacular, in 

•The llth Quinquennial Review (pp. 58-59) mves different figures 
for this year, viz., 97,854 primary schools wim 3,204,336 schol^s. 

” Figures for mis year come from the Indian Education Commission 
Report (1882), pp. 166-7. 
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such subjects as will best stimulate their intelligence and 
fit them for their position in life.” It agreed with Lord 
Lawrence's statement made in 1868 that ‘'among all the 
sources of difficulty in our administration, and of possible 
danger to the stiibility of our Government, there are few so 
serious as the ignorance of the pc'ople,” and therefore an¬ 
nounced that "the Government of India fully accept the 
proposition that the active extension of Primary Education 
is one of the most important duties of the State.” It pointed 
out the need for Primary Education on another ground 
also. An illiterate cultivator was at a great disadvantage 
because he had been brought into closer contact with the 
commercial world by the extension of railways. "Tlie 
material benefits attaching to education have at the same 
time increased with development of schemes for introduc¬ 
ing improved agricultural methods, for opening agricul¬ 
tural banks, for strengthening the legal position of the culti¬ 
vator, and for generally improving the conditions of rural 
life. Such schemes depend largely for their success upon 
the influence of education permeating the masses and 
rendering them accessible to ideas other than those sanc¬ 
tioned by tradition.” It then pointed out the unsatisfactory 
state of Primary Education in the country. Gut of over 
eighteen million boys of the school going age, only a sixth 
were actually receiving Primary Education, According to 
the census of 1901, "only one in ten of the male population 
and only seven in a thousand of the female population 
were literate.” The expansion of Primary Education had 
not kept pace with the need of the growing population. 
"Nor has the rate of growth of Primary schools kept pace 
with that of Secondary schools, in which the number of 
scholars has considerably more than doubled during the 
last twenty years.” The Resolution, therefore, arrived at 
the following conclusion: 

"On a general view of the question the Government of 
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India cannot avoid the conclusion that Primary Education 
has hitherto received insufficient attention and an inade- 
quate share of public funds.” 

The Resolution, therefore, laid down a policy not mate¬ 
rially different from that recommended by the Indian 
Education Commission of 1882. "They (i.e. the Govern¬ 
ment of India) consider that it (i.e. Primary Education) 
possesses a strong claim upon the sympathy both of the 
Supreme Government and of the local governments, and 
should be made a leading charge upon provincial reve¬ 
nues; and that in those provinces where it is in a back¬ 
ward condition, its encouragement should be a primary 
obligation.” 

Lord Curzon also did away with the notorious system of 
payment by results and raised the Government grant from 
one third of the total expenditure to one half of the total ex¬ 
penditure on Primary Education, He emphasized better 
methods of teaching in primary schools and tried to 
introduce them by encouraging the training of the primary 
school teachers and by increasing their salaries. He also 
wanted the courses for rural schools to be somewhat 
differentiated from those of urban schools. ‘The aim of 
the rural school should be, not to impart definite agricul¬ 
tural teacliing, but to give to the children a preliminary 
training which will make them intelligent cultivators, will 
train them to be observers, thinkers and experimenters in 
however humble a manner, and protect them in their 
business transactions with the landlords to whom they pay 
rent and the grain dealers to whom they dispose of their 
crops.” The reading books prescribed were to be written 
in simple language, not in unfamiliar literary style, and 
were to deal with topics associated with rural life. 
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Critical Observations 

Before Wood's Despatch, the Government paid little 
or no attention to the education of the masses. Their only 
aim was to provide a higher tyi^e of education to a few 
people with leisure and money in the hope that their know¬ 
ledge and culture would filter down to the masses. This 
policy has come to be known as the Downward Filtration 
Theory, But this hope, for a variety of reasons, was never 
fulfilled. Indeed, English education created in caste- 
ridden India yet another caste—the class of English- 
knowing people as distinct from those who did not know it. 

Although Wood's Despatch realised the need of educating 
the masses in useful knowledge through the medium of the 
vernacular, Secondaiy Education through the medium of 
English contiiuicd to expand unchecked, so that the Indian 
Education Commission of 1882 felt that Primary Education 
had not received due attention and a proper share of public 
funds, and recommended that “the strenuous efforts” of the 
Government should be directed towards its promotion. 
When the departments of education came into existence, 
soon after Wood s rc^commendations, they started their own 
primary schools and also incorporated at some places a few 
indigenous schcx)ls into their new system. But indigenous 
primary schools were generally allowed to die out on the 
ground that they were inefficient and worthless. That 
they had many defects such as unsuitable buildings, lack 
of equipment, inefficient teachers, irregular hours of work, 
absence of printed text-books, etc., cannot be denied. But 
they had fulfilled the needs of the people for a long time. 
They were capable of improvement. Indeed, their 
eflGciency in some respects fetched a tribute from some 
Europeans themselves. Mention has already been made 
of the Monitorial System which was copied by Dr. Bell 
from indigenous Indian schools and introduced into 
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England. According to Sir George Campbell,at these 
indigenous schools boys learnt to read and write, to count 
and to cipher with a rapidity and accuracy which would 
put to shame many a skilled European accountant. Instead 
of establishing a rival system of Primary Education, the 
existing system should have been improved and modified to 
suit die changing social conditions. This step was all the 
more necessary because the Government could not expect 
to provide funds for an adequate number of new primary 
schools needed by the country. 

Realising the “impossibility of Government alone doing 
all that must be done in order to provide adequate means 
for the education of the natives of India/’ Wood s Despatch 
suggested a system of grant-in-aid to primary schools on 
the condition that over and above the tuition fees of the 
pupils, the people must also contribute some money for the 
maintenance of the schools. Because of poor people's 
inability and rich people s unwillingness to pay for these 
new primary schools, the system of grant-in-aid did not 
work. Other sources of income had to be tapped. Local 
bodies like District Boards and Municipalities were created 
and the responsibility for Primary Education was gene¬ 
rally entrusted to them. They were expected to spend a 
part of their income on the promotion of Primary Education 
in their areas and also to impose an education cess. The 
new system of Primary Education expanded rapidly bet¬ 
ween 1871 and 1882 and more slowly afterwards. As a 
result of the Indian Education Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tion regarding help from provincial revenues, Primary 
Education expanded during the last quarter of the 19th 
century though it could not keep pace with the expansion 
of Secondary Education. 

The greatest defect of the educational policy, which 
continued to exist unremedied during the first quarter of 

Memoirs of My Indian Career (1893), Vol II, p. 321. 
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the twentieth century also, was a total lack of a concrete 
programme. The Government never tried to make an 
estimate of the number of primary schools needed by the 
country or to work out the details of how, with the resour¬ 
ces at their disposal, they could be established within a 
specified period. The only aim seemed to be expansion, 
and if every year the number of schools increased and the 
expenditure on their maintenance increased, they felt per¬ 
fectly satisfied. As has been very well said by somebody, 
they concentrated their attention on *‘the little done” and 
entirely ignored "the vast undone.” The population of 
the country has been increasing at a fast rate, so that even 
if there is a slight increase in the percentage of literacy, 
it does not mean that the number of illiterates has become 
smaller. 

In certain respects, however, the new type of primary 
schools that replaced the indigenous ones were an improve¬ 
ment. Not only had they buildings of their own, but they 
were also better staffed. Printed text-books and better 
methods of instruction came into use, although it was 
unfortunate that in view of inadequate funds and teachers, 
advantage was not generally taken of the monitorial system. 
From the point of view of the curriculum the gain can¬ 
not be called a decided improvement. The subjects taught 
in indigenous schools kept the practical problems of life 
in view. But “in spite of attempted reforms and innova¬ 
tions the present curriculum is more or less a miniature 
replica of the Secondary course, just as narrowly theoreti¬ 
cal and bookish as the latter.”^^ 

Lord Curzon’s suggestions did not aim at reorganising 
the system of Primary Education. In one respect, how¬ 
ever, he showed a remarkable insight. He realised that 
the extension of Primary Education in adequate measure 

“A. N. Basu*s article, “Primary Education*' in 15 Years Ahead, 

published by the Bombay Radio Press, Bombay, 1946. 
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could not be achieved by the local bodies and therefore 
recommended that it must be regarded as “one of the most 
important duties of the State/* He also correctly pointed 
out that in view of the different needs of village children 
the curriculum of rural primary schools should be different 
from that of the schools in urban areas. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE EFFORTS TO INTRODUCE COMPULSION 
(1910-1937) 

Before Lord Curzon the promotion of Primary Education 
was the chief responsibility of the local bodies although the 
provincial governments also gave some money. But the 
Government of India Resolution of 1904 explicitly stated 
“that the active extension of Primary Education is one of 
the foremost duties of the State/' This statement 
immediately led to an increase in the Government grant for 
Primary Education and indirectly formed the basis for the 
demand, a few years later, that the State should accept 
the responsibility for compulsory Primary Education in the 
country. 

Again, before Lord Curzon, the system of grant-in-aid 
was rather irregular. As the Quinquennial Reoiew of the 
Progress of Education in India, 1902-07, points out: “Some 
of the grants run annually, some for a term of years; some 
are of an amount exactly ascertainable beforehand and 
prescribed in the code, others are determined at the end 
of the year on fixed principles, others depend upon the 
discretion of the authorities after considering the cir¬ 
cumstances of the school.Some provinces 

make no conditions as to the funds that shall be forthcom¬ 
ing from private sources to meet the grant, others make 
conditions under which the amount to be supplied from 
private sources ranges from one-sixth (Assam) to two- 
thirds of the expenditure (Bombay); one excludes the fees 
and another includes the fees, when reckoning the private 
sources.” After the Resolution of 1904 the assessment of 
grants began to take all or some of the following factors 
into consideration; number of teachers and their qiialifica- 
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tions, number of scholars and the regularity of their 
attendance, subjects taught and the efficiency of teaching 
as judged by inspection, examination, and the number of 
cluldren in the upper classes, general need and merits of 
the schools, contribution from private sources etc. 

Because of these two measures, Primary Education 
received a stimulus. The number increased from 1,12,930 
primary schools with 39,37,866 pupils in 1906-07 to 
1,23,578 primary schools with 49,88,142 pupils in 1911-12. 
The expenditure also increased from Rs.1,55,53,512 to 
Rs.2,07,26,145.1 

While this progress seemed to be quite satisfactory to 
all Government officials, most of whom thought there 
remained nothing else to worry about, Indian opinion, 
much concerned at the appalling state of illiteracy in the 
country, began to be vocal about the inadequacy of Primary 
Education. As K. G. Saiyidain has pointed out: “Some 
idea of the size of the problem can be gathered from the 
sobering fact that in 1907 only 36 lakhs out of 180 lakhs of 
boys of school-going age were actually at school, i.e., 80 
out of 100 boys had no schooling whatever—good, bad or 
indifferent—and 'being at school', as we shall see later, is 
by no means synonymous with achieving literacyl This 
leaves the girls entirely out of tlie picture, as their percent¬ 
age was still to be computed in decimal fractions.''^ 

People began to think in terms of compulsory Primary 
Education to solve the great problems of illiteracy that 
faced the country. The lead in the matter was taken by the 
State of Baroda when, in 1906, an Act for introducing 
compulsory Primary Education was passed. The first 
definite demand for the introduction of compulsory Primary 
Education was made by Shri G. K. Gokhale in March 1910, 


^All these figures have been taken from the Eleventh Quinquen^ 
nial Review, Vol II, pp. 58-60. 

* Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs, No. 15, p. 8. 
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when he moved the following resolution in the Imperial 
Legislative Council: 

“That this Council recommends that a beginning should 
be made in tlie direction of making elementary education 
free and compulsoiy throughout the country, and that a 
mixed commission of officials and non-oflBcials be appointed 
at an early date to frame definite proposals/' 

But the motion was withdrawn on an assurance from the 
Government that the demand would be considered sympa¬ 
thetically. But as the Government did little in this respect, 
Gokhale, a year later, introduced another bill “to make 
better provision for the extension of elementary education”. 
Explaining the scope and nature of the Bill he said, “The 
Bill is of a purely permissive character and its provision 
will apply to areas notified by municipalities or district 
boards which will have to bear such proportion of the 
increased expenditure which will be necessitated, as may 
be laid down by the Government of India, by rules/' More¬ 
over, the introduction was subject to the approval of the 
provincial government which was to give its sanction 
only after satisfying itself that an adequate percentage of 
children were at school. Even Sir Harcourt Butler, Gov¬ 
ernment spokesman, while opposing the Bill admitted: “It 
is in itself a most modest and unassuming measure. It is 
full of safeguards~so full of safeguards that it seems to 
many likely to remain a dead letter.”® But even such a 
modest bill with numerous safeguards was opposed by all 
official members and some of the non-oflBcial members also. 
The motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was 
defeated by 38 votes to 13. Among the Government 
reasons for the rejection of Gokhale's Bill were that per¬ 
suasion should be exhausted before compulsion was 
resorted to, that there was no popular demand for the 

*Quoted in a footnote by A. N. Basu: Education in Modem India, 

p. 55. 
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measure, that a section of educated Indians were opposed 
to it, that Local Authorities would be unwilling to increase 
existing taxes or impose new ones to raise the necessary 
funds, that the Provincial Governments were not in favour 
of the Bill, that there would be numerous administrative 
diflSculties in the enforcement of compulsion, etc. To quote 
Saiyidain again, ‘The point to be noted, however, is that 
these arguments could commend themselves only to those 
who were opposed ah initio to the principle and the ideals 
underlying the Bill, and who were not prepared to face all 
its financial and administrative implications and difficul¬ 
ties. It was a crucial test of the lip-devotion to the 
cause of education, and neither the officials nor many of 
the non-olficials emerged well out of it.”'^ 

While apparently Shri Gokhale's efforts seem to have 
failed, they did stimulate Government activity in the field 
of Primary Education. Both the King’s declaration on the 
occasion of his coronation, and tlie Government of India 
Resolution of 1913, emphasized the need of a rapid expan¬ 
sion of Primary Education. 

During his visit to India (1911-12), in connection with 
his coronation. His Majesty King George V declared: “It 
is my wish that there may spread over the land a network 
of schools and colleges from which will go forth loyal 
and manly and useful citizens, able to hold their 
own in industries and agriculture and all the vocations in 
life.”® An annual grant of fifty lakhs of rupees for popular 
education was also announced and this gave a great impetus 
to Primary Education mentioned before. Because of the 
controversies and confusion that reigned, it became neces¬ 
sary in 1913 for the Government of India to announce 
their educational policy in the form of a resolution. 


* Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs, No. 15, p. 9. , » u 

® His Majestyreply to the address of welcome presented by tnc 
University of Calcutta on Jan. 6, 1912. 
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The Government of India Resolution of 1913 

Wliile admitting that Primary Education should have "a 
predominant claim upon the public funds,” the Government 
of India refused to recognise the principle of compulsory 
education “for financial and administrative reasons of deci¬ 
sive weight” but deesired “the wid(*st possible extension 
of Primary Education on a voluntary basis.” The Govern¬ 
ment thought it impracticable “to dispense wholly with 
fees” because “a total remission of fe(\s would involve to a 
certain extent a more prolonged iiostponement of a provi¬ 
sion of schools in villages without them.” The Resolution 
revealed: “Local governments havt? been requested to ex¬ 
tend the application of the principle of free elementary 
education amongst the x)oorer and more backw^ard sections 
of the popluation.” 

The Government of India laid down the following prin¬ 
ciples for the expansion and improvement of Primary 
Education: 

(a) There should be a large expansion of lower primary 
schools teaching the three R s with Drawing, know¬ 
ledge of the village map, nature study and physical 
exercises. 

(b) Upper primary schools should be established at suit¬ 
able centres and, where necessary, lower primary 
schools should be developed into upper primary 
schools. 

(c) Aided schools under recognised management should 
be encouraged only when, for financial reasons, ex¬ 
pansion by means of Board schools was impossible. 
Those maktabs and pathshalas which were prepared 
to undertake the teaching of general knowledge 
tlirough the vernacular should be given liberal sub¬ 
sidies. “Venture schools” were not to be encour¬ 
aged except under strict conditions. 
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(d) It was difficult to draw any great distinction bet¬ 
ween the curricula of rural and of urban primary 
schools, but in the latter class of schools there was 
special scope for practical teaching of Geography, 
school excursions, etc. and the nature study course 
should vary with the environment. 

(e) Trained teachers drawn from the class of the boys 
whom they were to teach should be preferred. 
They should not receive less than Rs. 12 per month 
together with the benefit of a pension or provident 
fund. 

(f) Schools should be housed in sanitary and commodi¬ 
ous but inexpensive buildings. These principles for 
immediate guidance were not intended to put any 
limits on government aspirations, but it was “the 
desire and hope of the Government of India to see 
in the not distant future some 91,000 primary public 
schools added to the 100,000 which already exist for 
boys, and to double the 4U millions of the pupils who 
now receive instruction in them.” 

Thus we see that the Resolution of 1913 failed to give 
any new lead but suggested only useful details for carry¬ 
ing out the existing policy with regard to Primary Educa¬ 
tion. Its expansion was still to be attempted through tlic 
instrumentality of Local Boards, supplemented by grants- 
in-aid to encourage private eflForts. 

Right from Woods Despatch of 1854 down to the 
Government of India Resolution of 1913 the need and im¬ 
portance of Primary Education had been constantly empha¬ 
sized. “But the recognition of the greatness of the 
problem,” as H. R. James has pointed out, “and affirmation 
of the duty of accepting responsibility for it, though valu¬ 
able as incitements to effort, leave things just as they were, 
until words and intentions take shape in action.”® As we 

^Education and Statesmanship in India, p. 97. 
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have already seen, in spite of over half a century s effort 
at improving and expanding Primary Education, only less 
than twenty per cent, of the boys of the school-going age 
could find their way into schools of any kind. 

Even the increasing number of the Government-spon¬ 
sored primary schools and of the scholars reading in them 
was no sign of real progress because most of the boys en¬ 
tering primary schools did not stay there long enough to 
attain permanent literacy. The Ilartog Committee in 1929 
found an "appalling waste” in Primary Education.'^ 
Chapter XVII of this Committee s report is a very good com¬ 
mentary on the progress of Primary Education in India. 

Even as late as 1913, the British Government in India 
was not prepared to accept the principle of compulsion, 
but wanted to expand Primary Education on "a voluntary 
basis.” Has any country in the world ever eliminated illi¬ 
teracy without compulsion of some sort at the initial stage? 

The measures to improve Primary Education taken during 
this period did serve their limited purpose, but were hardly 
calculated to face the real problems of the country squarely. 
Through Shri Vithalbhai Patels effort in Bombay, the prin¬ 
ciple of compulsion was accepted tliere at least theoretically. 

From the "Montford” Reforms to the Hartog 
Committee, 1919-1929 

Partly because the Indian troops played a magnificent 
part in the Great War (1914-18), and partly because the 
Congress leaders demanded a clear declaration of the 
British objectives in India, Mr. Montague announced in 
1917 that "the policy of His Majesty's Government” was 
“that of the increasing association and the gradual develop¬ 
ment of self-governing institutions with a view to the pro- 

^ Report of the Auxiliary Committee of the Indian Statutory Com¬ 
mission, p. 345. 
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gressive realization of responsible government in India, as 
an integral part of the British Empire.”^ As a consequence, 
a report on Indian Constitutional Reforms was jointly pre¬ 
pared by Mr. Montague and Lord Chelmsford and the 
Government of India Act, which was based on it, was pass¬ 
ed in 1919. This Act, popularly known as the “Montford” 
Reforms, came into operation in 1921. 

The main constitutional changes affected provincial 
administration. Each of the laiger provinces was placed 
in charge of a Governor who had both an Executive Council 
and a body of Indian Ministers to help him. The depart¬ 
ments of the administration were grouped as “reserved” 
and “transferred.” The reserved departments which gene¬ 
rally included law and order, revenue and finance were 
administered by the Governor-in-Council; but the trans¬ 
ferred departments which generally included local self- 
government, education, sanitation, economic development 
etc. were administered by “the Governor acting with his 
ministers,” to use the official phrase. This dual arrange¬ 
ment of the administration of the provinces came to be 
known as ‘dyarchy' or ‘rule of the two’. While the 
Governor-iu-Council was responsible, through the Govern¬ 
ment of India, to the Secretary of State for India, the 
Indian ministers were responsible to the provincial legisla¬ 
tures for their respective departments. 

Thus for the first time education in different provinces 
passed into the hands of Indian ministers. But even these 
ministers had the power only to prepare paper schemes 
which could not be carried into effect without money, and 
the purse-strings were held by the Governor and his exe¬ 
cutive councillors. The provincial governments were all 
the more unwilling to allocate adequate funds to educa¬ 
tion because they had to pay to tlie Central Government 

•Quoted in A Short History of India by W. H. Moreland and 

Atul Chandra Chatterjee, p. 455. 
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large contributions which became the first charge on their 
revenues. A large-scale expansion and reorganisation of 
education was, therefore, out of the question. 

The ministers’ control of education was limited in seve¬ 
ral other respects also. Centrally administered universi¬ 
ties like the Banaras Hindu University, special institutions 
for Indian chiefs, for His Majesty’s forces or other public 
servants or their children, and the education of the Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans were beyond their control. They 
had no voice in the establishment, constitution and 
functions of a new University or its jurisdiction outside 
the province. Even the reorganisation of Secondary Edu¬ 
cation in Bengal for a f)eriod of five years was not within 
their power. 

Nor were these the only difficulties of the Indian 
ministers. The key-posts in the Education Department 
were held by members of the Indian Educational Service 
who did not sympathise with the Indian ideas of reconstruc¬ 
tion. Even when in 1924 recruitment to All-India Ser\4ces 
operating in transferred fields was stopped, and the prin¬ 
ciple that local government should recruit the personnel 
for such services was recognised, little immediate results 
could follow. The old Indian Educational Service men 
continued to dominate the education departments. The 
ministers complained that their policies were not carried 
out by the chief executive officers, and the latter com¬ 
plained of ministerial interference in their day to day exe¬ 
cutive work. Owing to mutual recrimination, little direc¬ 
tion into healthy channels could be given to the course of 
Indian education. 


The Non-Co-operation Movement 

The ‘‘Montford” Reforms were not regarded as satis¬ 
factory by the Indian National Congress, and so Mahatma 
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Gandhi launched his movement of non-co-operation with the 
Government. It was decided to boycott all Government- 
sponsored schools and to replace them with national insti¬ 
tutions more suited to the needs of the Indian people. 
Vidyapiths' or national universities were established at 
Calcutta, Patna, Ahmedabad and other places. Even at 
Aligarh, where the Muslim University already existed, an¬ 
other National Muslim University was started. (This was 
later transferred to Delhi where it thrives under the name of 
Jamia Millia). Between 1920 and 1922, the enrolment of 
high schools fell by over 37,000 and that of colleges by 
over 6,000.® But when the agitation siibsided, many of the 
national institutions disappeared almost as quickly as they 
had appeared. By 1922 the political situation had already 
returned to normal and the financial stringency was also 
over. There was a renewed enthusiasm for education so 
that the expansion of education between 1922 and 1927, 
as we shall see, was quite impressive. But the nationalist 
movement could not directly influence the general course 
of education to any great extent. 

Expansion of Primary Education 

While between 1917 and 1922 the number of pupils in 
the recognised primary schools rose from 6,404,200^® to 
6,897,147, an increase of 7-7X, the total number in 1927 
reached 9,247,617, giving an increase of 34-08* during the 
preceding five years. The total expenditure on recognised 
primary schools rose from Rs.2,93,13,545 in 1917 to 
Rs.5,09,08,107 in 1922 and to Rs.6,95,21,696 in 1927. The 
increase in tlie number of recognised primary school pupils 
during the quinquennium 1922-27 was out of all proportion 

•J. R. Cunningham in Modem India And the West (edited by 
L.S.S. O’Malley), p. 172. 

^The Hartog Committee Report, pp. 22-23. 
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to the increase in the total expenditure on Primary Edu¬ 
cation. As a consequence, the quality of education must 
have further deteriorated. But the increase in numbers and 
a slight increase in the total expenditure were hailed by 
Government oflBcials as signs of great progress. The Tenth 
Quinquennial Review explained the causes of the great 
expansion between 1922 and 1927 as follows: 

"A burst of enthusiasm swept children into schools with 
unparalleled rapidity; an almost child-like faith in the 
value of education was implanted in the minds of people; 
parents were prepared to make almost any sacrifice for 
the education of their children; the seed of tolerance to¬ 
wards the less fortunate in life was begotten; ambitious 
and comprehensive programmes of development were for¬ 
mulated, which were calculated to fulfil tlie dreams of a 
literate India; the Muslim community, long backward in 
education, pressed forward with eagerness to obliterate 
past deficiencies; enlightened women began to storm the 
citadel of old time prejudice against the education of Indian 
girls; Government with the full concurrence of the Legisla¬ 
tive Council, poured out large sums of money on educa¬ 
tion, which would have been regarded as beyond the realm 
of practical politics ten years previously.”^^ 

This rosy picture seems to be very much exaggerated. 
We have already seen that during the quinquennium 
(1922-27) while the percentage of increase in the number 
of primary school pupils was nearly five times that in the 
preceding quinquennium, the actual increase in the total 
expenditure was nearly half that of the preceding quinquen¬ 
nium. The unsatisfactory state of Primary Education in 
other respects was pointed out by the Hartog Committee 
only two years later. 

The most important development in the sphere of Pri¬ 
mary Education was the passing of the Compulsory Edu- 

“ The Tenth Quinquennial Review, Vol. I, p. 3, 
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cation Acts in most of the provinces. What Gokhale failed 
to achieve for the whole of India in 1911, Shri Vithalbhai 
Patel achieved, at least in theory, for Bombay. In 1918, 
Bombay passed its Primary Education Act, permitting muni¬ 
cipalities to introduce compulsory education in their areas, 
under certain conditions. Other provinces also followed 
suit. Witliin a few years, Acts aiming at compulsory Primary 
Education were passed in most of the provinces, like the 
Punjab, the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, 
Bengal and Madras. The provisions of the Acts in different 
provinces were more or less similar. The Acts transferred 
large powers of administration and control over Primary 
Education to the local authorities like the District or Muni¬ 
cipal Boards or the District Education Council in Madras 
or the District School Board in Bengal. These local autho¬ 
rities were to prepare schemes for the expansion and 
development of Primary Education within their jurisdic¬ 
tions; and could introduce compulsion, subject to the 
approval of the provincial governments which were to give 
such financial assistance as was needed for the purpose. 
The local authorities were also given the power to levy 
an education cess in order to meet the additional expendi¬ 
ture on Primary Education. The age of compulsion ranged 
from 6 to 11 years, the compulsory period being 4 years 
in some provinces and 5 years in others. While compulsory 
education was to be free in some provinces, it w^as not to 
be ordinarily free in others. If the children of the compul¬ 
sory age-group did not attend schools, their parents and 
employers could be prosecuted. 

The introduction of compulsion in all the Acts was left 
to the discretion of the local bodies who were hardly ready 
to court unpopularity by levying any additional cess. With 
the existing provincial resources of income, the Acts could 
have little more than symbolic value. By 1927 only the 
following areas had compulsion; 
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Areas Under Compulsion by Provinces^^ 


Provinces 

Municipalities and 
Urban Areas 

District Boards and 
Rural Areas 

Madras 

21 

3 

Bombay 

11 


Bengal 


- 

United Provinces 

25 

- 

Punjab 

57 

1,499 

Bihar & Orissa 

1 i 

3 

Central Provinces & Berar 

3 i 

66 

Assam 



Delhi 

i 1 

- 

Total 

119 ; 

1,571 


Explaining the causes of this slow j^rogress, the Hartog 
Committee says: “Apart from technical flaws in the 
statutes, the main difficulties up to the present have been 
due to the lack of expedience and, in some cases, of interest 
on the part of Local Boards, or to the inaction or in¬ 
experience of attendance officers and committees, to un¬ 
willingness to make use of the power of prosecution under 
the Acts and the delay in the conviction of defaulters.” 

The Hartog Committee 

The Indian Statutory Commission appointed an Auxiliary 
Committee to review the growth of education in British 
India. The Committee submitted its report in 1929, and 
is popularly known as the Hartog Committee after its 
chairman, Sir Philip Hartog. 

Scope of Inquiry 

The members of the Hartog Committee “devoted far more 
attention to mass education than to Secondary and 
University education, because the condition of the former 

“ The Hartog Committee Report, p. 85. 
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appeared to us (i.e. members of the Committee) far less 
satisfactory than that of the latter; and this is due in part 
to the fact that while much attention has been paid in the 
past to the consideration of the higher forms of education, 
the problems of Primary Education have been com¬ 
paratively neglected.”^^ 

Indications of Progress 

After a brief survey of Indian Educational Policy the 
Committee found the following indications of progress: 
“The percentage of increase between 1917 and 1927 in the 
primary stage was 44.4; in the middle stage 63.87; in the 
high stage 9.54 and in the collegiate stage 44.71. The 
number of male pupils increased by 45.1 per cent and the 
number of female pupils by 51.43 per cent.”^'‘ There had 
been corresponding increase in the total expenditure on 
education during the period, “the expenditure on i^rimary 
schools increasing by over 4 crores, on secondary schools 
by over 8)2 crores and on universities and arts and profes¬ 
sional colleges by over VA crores.” 

Mass Education 

The control of Primary Education was distributed among 
aided and unaided agencies, District and Municipal Boards 
and Government. Out of a total of 1,62,666 boys’ primary 
schools in British India, 11,617 were unaided, 92,104, aided, 
56,598 District and Municipal Board schools and only 
2,347 Government schools. And out of a total of 26,682 
girls’ primary schools in British India, 3,350 were unaided, 
17,149 aided, 5,838 District and Municipal Board schools 
and only 345 Government schools.*® This distribution of 

The Hartog Committee Report, pp. 3-4. 

p. 29. 
ibid., p. 35. 
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control was not conducive to the introduction of compul¬ 
sion or other effective measures. Indeed, the Htutog 
Committee said, “Nothing short of a strong, concerted and 
well-directed effort will redeem it (i.e. mass education) 
from the waste and ineffectiveness which now exists.”^^ 

Difficulties of Mass Education 

“The problem of mass education in British India is prepon¬ 
derantly a rural problem. Only 12-9 per cent, of the 

population of 247 millions live in towns.Of the 

total village population over 179,000,000 live in villages 
with less than 2,000 inhabitants. Over 360,000 villages in 
British India have a population of under 500 inhabitants 
and their aggregate poxmlation is approximately 
70 millions."’ 

While in towns Primary Education was comparatively 
easy to provide and organise, “in rural areas school units 
are usually small; adequate staffing is more expensive; the 
conditions of life are not attractive to teachers unless they 
are specially selected and trained; women teachers cannot 
as a nile, live in villages unl(\ss circumstances arc excep¬ 
tionally favourable; the teachers arc isolated and the 
difficulties of administration, superM*sion and inspection 
are much greater; and it is more difficult to secure regular 
and prolonged attendance of children.”^'^ 

Among other difficulties were the poverty and improvi¬ 
dence of the majority of agriculturists, their ignorance of 
the value of education, low density of population (“less than 
150 persons to the square mile”^*^) in some areas, epidemics 
and seasonal illness, differences of caste, religion, com- 


® The llartng Committee Report p. 40. 
■ ibkl., p. 37. 
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munity and language and the uneconomic multiplicity of 
segregate schools for the ‘untouchables'. 

Great Waste and Stagnation 

The Committee pointed out that “between 1892 and 
1922 the percentage of male litc'rates of five years and over 
in British India increased by only 1*4 per cent, (from 13*0 
to 14*4), and that of female literates by 1-3 per cent, (from 
0*7 to 2 0)." 

More than eighty per cent, of the pupils who joined the 
first class of the primary s< bools in India dropped by the 
wayside before reaching the fourth class. After carefully 
examining the statistical data from the different iirovinces, 
the Hartog Committee reached the conclusion that in 
British India as a whole “out of every hundred pupils 
(boys and girls) who were in class I in 1922-23 only 
eighteen were reading in class IV in 1925-26."^-‘ And 
permanent literacy could not be ensured unless a pupil 
stayed in a school for at least four years. The wastage is 
thus enormous and it involves an immense waste of money 
and effort. 


Relapse into Illiteracy 

Some of the few who did stay at a iirimary school long 
enough to become literate relapsed later into illiteracy. 
*‘The fact that the number of literates in the age-group 
10-15 in the Census of 1921 was approximately only half the 
number of pupils in the age-group 5-10 at school five years 
previously indicates not only waste but rapid relapse into 
illiteracy.”^® This was no doubt due to the environment 
and absence of suitable vernacular literature and to the. 

^The Hartog Committee Report, p.47. 

®® ibid., p. 49. 
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absence of any systematic attempt to eliminate adult 
illiteracy. 

Irregular attendance and stagnation of many pupils “in 
a class for a number of years” were other sources of waste. 
Again, the three-class primary schools which could not 
possibly be “expected to affect materially the growth of 
literacy” numbered “36,000 in Bengal and over 25,000”in 
Bihar.-’^ 

In several provinces, in spite of an increase in the number 
of primary schools and their enrolment, the actual number 
of students in class IV declined. “In Bengal, in spite 
of the addition of nearly 11,000 new schools and an 
increased enrolment of nearly 370,000 pupils, the number 
of pupils who reach class IV has actually declined.”^- The 
same was true of Assam and Madras and probably of some 
cUher provinces also. 

The Hartog Committee agreed with the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Agriculture in their criticism of the curricula of 
niral primary schools that tliey were unrelated to the condi¬ 
tions of village life, but thought that “a wise selection and 
an effective training of the village teachers was more 
important.” Only 44 per cent, primary school teachers in 
British India were trained and even those who had been 
selected for training had very low qualifications “scarcely 
superior to those of the pupils in the highest class of the 
primary stage”. 


iNSPECnON 

The total number of inspectors and inspectresses were 
reduced between 1917 and 1922, notwithstanding the 
expansion of education during the quinquennium. The 
average number of primary schools per inspector varied 

” The Hartog Committee Beport, p.51, 

-ibid., p. 59. 
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from 57 in the Central Provinces to 172 in Bengal. In 
Bombay there was an almost complete cessation of 
Government inspection in some districts. The quality of 
instruction was bound to suffer in these circumstances. 

Remedies and Improvements Suggested by the Hartog 
Committee 

(i) There should be a policy of concentration rather 
than that of “multiplication of schools on the lines which 
have been generally adopted.” The multiplication of bad 
schools was likely to convert apathy into antagonism to 
education. Moreover, India could neither afford ill- 
directed expenditure nor could the country afford to wait 
indefinitely till literacy was achieved, 

(ii) The greatest waste being in the three-class lower 
primary schools, the primary course should be lengthened 
to one of at least four years. 

(iii) “Far-reaching improvements are needed in the 
quality, training, status and pay of the teacher before real 
progress can be made.”-*^ Expansion and improvement of 
vernacular middle schools, and of training institutions and 
making the teachers’ remuneration and conditions of 
service attractive enough to retain men of good quality 
were the crying needs of the time. The efficiency and the 
interest of the teachers should be maintained through 
refresher courses and conferences. 

(iv) The curricula and the methods of teaching should 
be brought into greater harmony with the needs and 
conditions of village children. 

(v) Among minor remedies for existing defects the 
Committee recommended special training of teachers in 
plural class teaching (i.e., the way in which one teacher 
could teach well several classes), the adjustment of school 

• The Hartog Committee Report, p.74. 
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hours and holidays to seasonal requirements, the institution 
of Lower Primary Certificate examination, the undertaking 
of village uplift and community work by primary 
schools, (?tc. 

(vi ) In order to eliminate waste and stagnation, the 
lowest class should be placed in the charge of better 
qualified teachers. 

(vii) The inspecting staff should be adequately streng¬ 
thened. 


The Problem of Compulsion 

Local option in the matter of con’jpiilsion was responsible 
for inaction. In the opinion of the Committee “the 
responsibility for mass education rests primarily with the 
State; and the proxision of educational facilities for all 
classes of the community and for all areas .should not be 
left entirely to the mercy of local authorities, who may be 
unwilling, either for political or other reasons, to initiate 
schemes by which compulsion may be financed, or who, 
owing to the backwardness of the area or the people, may 
be unable to devise suitable measures for compulsion on 
their own initiative.”-^ But a drastic reorganisation of the 
elementary system should precede compulsion, as any ill- 
considered and impetuous application of the principle 
would involve unprofitable expenditure and other evils. 
Compulsion should be local and partial in the first instance 
and should depend on the willingness of an area to adopt 
it and on the cost entailed. Compulsion cciild reduce 
waste only if there was an adequate administrative and 
inspecting staff. 


The Hartog Committee Report^ p.87. 
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From the Hartoc Committee to the End of Dyarchy 

The period between the Hartog Committee Report and 
provincial autonomy was marked by great financial 
stringency. The Tenth Quinquennial Review of 1927-32 
says, "Economic distress, far exceeding in magnitude and 
intensity even that experienced in the post-war yeais, has 
intervened; expenditure has been cut down in all directions; 
the pace of expansion has been retarded; political life has 
been disturbed; communal bitterness has been accent¬ 
uated.’"’*'* This financial stringency did not end with the 
quinquennium but continued right to the close of the 
next. The Eleventh Quinquennial Review^^ quotes the 
reports of the various provinces to the effect that education 
had suffered a good deal because of the great financial 
distress. In Bengal "the result for education has been dis¬ 
astrous. What was bad has become worse and what was 
tolerable has in many instances become bad. Tinprove- 
ments long meditated and long overdue had to be postpon¬ 
ed indefinitely, and instead of even normal progress, there 
was at many points a visible retrogression.”"'^ 

The first five years immediately following the Hartog 
Committee’s Report were also disturbed by political 
agitation in the country. Another, and a minor, cause of 
the slow progress in education was possibly the policy of 
consolidation in preference to that of expansion recom¬ 
mended by the Hartog Committee. 

"There was a gradual increase in the number of institu¬ 
tions from 1926-27 to the beginning of 1931-32 when an 
annual increase of about two to three thousand schools was 
suddenly replaced by an actual decrease of twice that 
number. There was a further decrease of 2,445 in the 

“ The Tenth Quinquennial Review, p. 1; quoted in the Eleventh 
Quinquennial Review, Vol 1., p.l. 

“ Vol. I, pp.1-2. 

*• The Eleventh Quinquennial Review, Vol. 1., p.2. 
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number of institutions in 1932-33. Since then the number 
has practically remained stationary with slight variations 
in each subsequent year”-'^ of the quinquennium ending 
in 1937. Again, 'while the total educational expenditure 
increased by Rs. 6*2 crores during the quinquennium of 
1922-27 and by Rs. 2-6 crores during the quinquennium of 
1927-32, it has shown an increase of a httle over Rs.87 
laklis only during the quinquennium under review. In 
the contributions made by Government and local bodies, 
there is an actual decrease of Rs. 9,65,274 and Rs. 3,68,960 
respectively. Although there has been an increase in the 
amounts collected from fees and other sources, this in¬ 
crease compares unfavourably with that of the last 
quinquennium.”"** But the increase in the number of 
students between 1927 and 1937 was a little less than three 
million. “It is plain that the disparity between the increase 
in numbers and the increase in cost cannot in a world of ri¬ 
sing standards point to an increase of eflBciency.”''*® 

Let us now examine the progress made in Primary 
Education during the period 1931-32 and 1936-37. 


Progress of Primary Education During 1932-37^^^ 



19:il-32 ; 1932-3;3 

1933-341 1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1. No. of recog- 






nised Primary 
schools 

2. No. of pupils 

201,470 199,706 

i 

200,934 

200,373 

197,858 

197.22 

reading in 
them i 

3. Direct Expen- j 

9,454,360. 9.531.970 

! 

9,806.356 

10.089,672 

10.308,403 

10.541.79 

dlture on pri- : 

Rs. ' R3> 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

mary educa- ' 

8,12,60,290*, 7,84,05,582* 

8.00.44,690* 

8.05,68,457* 

8,20.99.267* 

8.37.80.030' 

cation I 

i 1 

I __J 


1 

1 1 

1 


* These figures include corresponding figures for Burma. 


Eleventh Quinquennial Review, Vol. I., p.5. 

“ibid., p.l5. 

^Modern India and the West (edited by L.S.S.O. ‘Malley), p.l78. 
"Compiled from Eleventh Quinquennial Review, Vol. II, p. 61 
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As is dear from tlie foregoing table, the progress in 
Primary Education was not at all satisfactory. The number 
of pupils constantly increased while the number of primary 
schools actually decreased by 4,243 between 1931 and 
1937. The expenditure on Primary Education in 1931-32 
was greater than that in any subsequent year except the 
last two years of the quinquennium. 

The ‘wastage” and “stagnation” in Primary Education 
could not be eliminated during the period under review 
to any appreciable degree. 


Wastage in Primary Classes in British India^^ 



No. of pupils in 

Proportion of 
Pupils in 


Class 1 
1933-34 

Class 11 Class III ; Class IV 
1934-35 :1935-36 : 1936-37 

Class I 
1933-34 

'Class IV 
1936-37 

Boys 

3,863,319 

1,736,781 1 1,361,521 i 1,070,360 

100 

28 

Girls 

1,508,4531 

486,509 i 334,639 ! _ 21^00 

_100 

14.3_ 


Thus in the whole of British India 72 per cent of boys 
and nearly 86 p(*r cent of girls who entered primary schools 
failed to reach Class IV, the earliest stage at which tliey 
could be expected to attain permanent literacy. Little 
effort seems to have been made to eliminate the real causes 
of this great waste of educational effort—causes such as 
‘ the incomplete stnicture of a large number of schools, 
the inadequate supply of teachers which necessitates plural 
class teaching, the lack of qualified teachers, ineffective 
teaching and supervision, admission to schools throughout 
the year, irregular attendance, and faulty administration by 
local bodies.”^*** 

and Education in Universities in India 1947-48, p. 64 (both pub¬ 
lished by Bureau of Education, India). 

Compiled from tlic Eleventh Quinquennial Review, Vol. L, pp. 

131 and 159. 

•“The Eleventh Quiquennial Review Vol I, p. 128. 
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In spite of the urgent need for an increased supply of 
trained teachers for primary schools, the number of 
normal and training schools and their trainees actually 
declined between 1932 and 1937. There were 425 training 
institutions with 21,823 students in British India in 1932 
but only 346 training institutions with 19,976 students in 
1937 . 3 ^ 

Compulsory education also did not make satisfactory 
progress. There were 153 urban areas and 2,977 rural 
areas under compulsion in 1931-32 and there were 167 urban 
areas and 3,034 rural ineas under compulsion in 1936-37. 
‘‘But the mere inert'ase in the number of areas brought under 
compulsion cannot be a source of satisfaction unless the 
compulsory system leads to a higher percentage of enrol¬ 
ment and attendance and a better flow of piomotion from 
class to class, so that the stage of literacy is reached by a 
much larger number of scholars than at present. Judged 
by this standard, the progress of compulsion in the Punjab 
is said to be slow, halting and uncertain.”-^"’ And the Punjab 
was the leading province in this respect with no fewer than 
54 urban areas and 2,924 rural areas under compulsion in 
1932 and 63 urban areas and 2,981 rural areas under com¬ 
pulsion in 1937. 


Critical Observations 

Indian dissatisfaction with the inadequacy of educational 
opportunity in the country, specially in the sphere of Pri¬ 
mary Education, became inconveniently vocal for the 
Government early in the twentieth century. By this time 
the government-sponsored primary schools had almost 
entirely eliminated the indigenous institutions for elemen- 


^ The Eleventh Quinquennial Report, Vol. I, p. 139. 
“^ibid., p. 142. 
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tary education, but their rate of increase had not been com¬ 
mensurate with the increasing needs of a fast growing popu¬ 
lation. The reforms envisaged by Curzon did not attempt 
any reorganisation of the primary educational system or 
suggest any concrete programme for the solution of the 
immense problem of illiteracy. It only wanted to accele¬ 
rate the speed of expansion of Primary Education. 

Shri G. K. Gokhale voiced the Indian demand for the 
introduction of coinx^ulsory Primary Education in tlie 
country. But the Government were unwilling even to 
accept the principle of compulsion and relied upon the 
encouragement of private enterprise and local bodies, which 
had already proved ineffective, for the expansion of Pri¬ 
mary Education. Goaded by Indian criticism the rate of 
cxi^ansioii of, and expenditure on. Primary Education in¬ 
creased a little. 

The “Montford” Reforms gave only a semblance of power 
to the provincial ministers of education who could do little 
beyond making pajDcr schemes. Indian ministers had no 
control over important departments like finance, and they 
did not have the co-operation of the old members of the 
Indian Educational Serv'icc who held the key posts in the 
education departments. The principle of compulsion was 
theonjtically accepted in almost all the provinces and Com¬ 
pulsory Education Acts passed everywhere. But as the 
local authorities, who were mainly responsible for Primary 
Education, were unwilling to carry out the policy of com¬ 
pulsion for reasons already discussed, the Compulsory 
Education Acts generally remained a dead letter. 

On the popular side, however, there was a considerable 
enthusiasm for education. Increased enrolment in all 
schools, after the brief course of the Non-Co-operation 
Movement, was a clear indication that the apathy of the 
masses to education was breaking down. The depressed 
classes and the Muslims had also begun to assert their 
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right to education. There was also a social and political 
awakening among the women of India. 

But the system of Primary Education was not fulfilling 
its twofold aim of producing “literacy and the capacity to 
exercise an intelligent vote.”*'*® Indeed, “throughout the 
whole educational system there is waste and ineffective¬ 
ness.”®^ The waste in the case of girls was even more seri¬ 
ous than in the case of boys. 

It was not enough for the Government of India to serve 
as a centre of educational information and as a means of co¬ 
ordinating the educational experiences of different pro¬ 
vinces. The Central Government should have been made 
responsible for the introduction of universal Primary 
Education and should have been constitutionally enabled to 
tender such financial assistance as was needed by the 
provinces. 

The policy of “consolidation” and “concentration” 
recommended by the Hartog Committee further slowed 
down the rate of expansion of Primary Education which 
had already become almost dead slow because of financial 
stringency and political agitation in tlic crountry. The 
implementation of the Compulsory Education Acts of 
the preceding decade having been left to the discretion 
and initiative of the local bodies with their small financial 
resources which they were unwilling to supplement by 
fresh taxation, these utterly failed to solve the problem of 
mass education. Even where compulsion was introduced, 
conditions were hardly better than those in places where 
Primary Education was given on a voluntary basis. The 
great waste in education pointed out by the Hartog Com¬ 
mittee continued almost unabated, making “educational 
expenditure unprofitable, educational effort ineffective and 
schools inefficient.”®® The rate of increase in literacy, less 

**The Hartog Committee Report, p. 345- 
” ibid., p. 345. 

* K. G. Saiyidain-Ox/ord Pamphl^s on Indian affairs. No. 15, p, 11. 
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than 1 per cent in ten years”,®® if even that could be main¬ 
tained, w'as calculated to achieve 100 per cent literacy in 
one millennium. But the gravity of the problem had been 
becoming more and more serious because the population 
increased much faster and the actual number of illiterates 
in the country was much larger than it was at any time in 
the 19th century. No half-hearted measures, but effective 
compulsion alone, could solve the problem. But at first 
the Government of India refused to accept, even theoreti¬ 
cally, the principle of compulsion, and then later, regarded 
it as a luxury which could wait indefinitely for better times. 

The contents and ideology of Primary Education were 
also defective. “For various reasons, our Primary Educa¬ 
tion has been meagre, ineffective and uninteresting. It has 
neither quickened the minds nor enriched the life of the 
students. Cramped within the narrow compass of the 
traditional academic subjects and certain technical skills, it 
has neither been based on tlie psychology of the child nor 
resjDonsive to the needs of national life. The future of 
education cannot be better than its depressing past unless 
we can reconstruct radically the curriculum, the methods 
and the whole atmosphere of the primary schools, on which 
rests the entire educational superstructure. If the work of 
these schools lacks life, reality and the touch of imagina¬ 
tion, nothing can guarantee the health of the educational 
system as a whole.”^® 


•The percentage of literacy was 3-5 in 1881 and 8 in 1831, giving 
an increase or 4*5 per cent, in fifty years. 

Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs, No. 15, (1943), p. 14. 



CHAPTER X 


BASIC NATIONAL EDUCATION AND ITS PROGRESS 
TILL INDEPENDENCE 

The Constitution embodied in the Government of India 
Act of 1935 came into operation in 1937, when the Indian 
National Congress took office in seven out of the eleven 
provinces of British India on the condition that the special 
powers of the Governors would not be used in such a way 
as to hamper the constitutional activities of the ministries. 
The Congress was opposed to the coming into operation of 
the Federal Section of the Constitution. It is beyond the 
scope of this book to deal with the undemocratic nature of 
the Constitution which concentrated real power in the 
hands of the Viceroy and the provincial governors who 
could veto legislation or pass independent legislation. 

But the national leaders were not inactive in the sphere 
of education. In 1937 Mahatma Gandhi initiated, in the 
columns of the ‘Harijan', a discussion of the Indian educa¬ 
tional problem, and offered many suggestions based on the 
following main principles: 

(a) The course of Primary Education should be exten¬ 
ded at least to seven years and should include the 
general knowledge gained up to the Matriculation 
standard less English but including a substantial 
vocation. 

(b) For the all-round development of boys and girls all 
training should, so as far possible, be given through 
a profit-yielding vocation. 

(c) This Primary Education, besides training the mind, 
should equip boys and girls to earn their bread by 
the State guaranteeing employment in the vocations 
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leamt and by buying from the schools their manu¬ 
factures at prices fixed by the State. 

(d) Such education taken as a whole can and must be 
self-supporting. 

(e) Higher education should be left to private enterprise 

and the State universities should be purely examin¬ 
ing bodies. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s proposals were discussed at an All- 
India National Education Conference held at Wardha in 
October 1937, under the presidentship of Gandhiji himself. 
Gandhiji’s original ideas were modified and the following 
resolutions were passed: 

(a) That free and compulsory education be provided for 
seven years on a nation-wide scale; 

(b) That the medium of instruction be the mother- 
tongue. 

(c) That the Conference endorses the proposal made 
by Gandhiji that the process of education through¬ 
out tliis period should centre round some form of 
manual and productive work and that all the other 
abilities to be developed or the training to be given 
should, as far as possible, be integrally related to 
the central handicraft chosen with due regard to 
the environment of the child. 

(d) That the Conference expects that this system of 
education will be gradually able to cover the re¬ 
muneration of the teachers. 

The All-India National Education Conference also 
appointed a committee under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Zakir Hussain of Jamia Millia Islamia, Delhi, to formulate 
a scheme of Basic Education on the lines suggested by its 
resolutions. The Zakir Hussain Committee report has come 
to be popularly known as the Wardha Scheme. 
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The Wabdha Sc3ebeme 

The Zakir Hussain Committee condemned the existing 
system of education for its failure to meet in the past ‘‘the 
most urgent and pressing needs of national life and to or¬ 
ganise and direct its forces and tendencies into proper chan¬ 
nels. To-day, when quick and far-reaching changes are 
reshaping both national and international life and making 
new demands on the citizens, it continues to function list¬ 
lessly and apart from the real currents of life, unable to 
adapt itself to the changed circumstances. It is neither 
responsive to the realistic elements of the present situation, 
nor inspired by any life-giving and creative ideal. It does 
not train individuals to become useful, productive members 
of society, able to pull their own weight and participate 
effectively in its work. It has no conception of the new co¬ 
operative social order which education must help to bring 
into existence to replace the present competitive and in¬ 
human regime based on exploitation and violent force. 
There is, however, a demand from all sides for the replace¬ 
ment of the present system of education by a more cons¬ 
tructive and human system, which will be better integra¬ 
ted with the needs and ideals of national life, and better 
able to meet its pressing demands/'^ 

Basic Principles 

“The most effective approach to the problem of providing 
an integral all-sided education” was to educate “children 
through some suitable form of productive work.” The 
craft or productive work chosen was to be “rich in 
educative possibilities” because “the object of this new 
educational scheme is not primarily the production of 
craftsmen able to practise some craft mechanically, but 

^Report of the Zakir Hussain Committee. 
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rather the exploitation for educative purposes of the 
resources implicit in craft work.” 

As all teaching work was to centre round the craft, this 
craft "should find natural points of correlation with 
important human activities and interests, and should extend 
into the whole content of the school curriculum.” 

The Zakir Hussain Committee did not wholly supx)ort 
the "self-supporting” aspect of the scheme. It was not 
sure whether the scheme could be really self-supporting. 
"Even if it is not ‘self-supporting', in any sense, it should be 
accepted as a matter of sound educational policy and as an 
urgent measure of national reconstruction. It is fortunate, 
however, that this good education will also incidentally 
cover the major portion of its running expenses.”- While 
realising the need of "a measurable check” for ensuring 
thoroiighness and efficiency in teaching and in tlie work 
of the students,” the Committee also realised the obvious 
danger. "There is an obvious danger that in the working 
of this scheme the economic aspect may be stressed at the 
sacrifice of the cultural and educational objective. 
Teachers may devote most of their attention and energy 
to extracting the maximum amount of labour from children, 
whilst neglecting the intellectual, social and moral impli¬ 
cations and possibilities of craft training.” 

The seven years course of Basic Education included: 

(1) the basic crafts like spinning and weaving, car¬ 
pentry, agriculture, fruit and vegetable giudening, 
leather work or "any otlier craft for which local 
and geographical conditions are favourable and 
which satisfies the conditions mentioned above”; 

(2) The mother tongue; 

(3) Mathematics; 

(4) Social studies including Geography, History and 
Civics; 

•The Zakir Hussain Committee Report. 


10 
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(5) General Science including Nature Study, Botany, 
Zoology, Physiology, Hygiene and Chemistry; 

(6) Drawing; 

(7) Music; and 

(8) Hindustani (in both scripts). 

The Training of Teachers 

Candidates for admission to the Basic training institutions 
must have read up to the Matriculation standard or must 
have had at least two years* teaching experience after pas¬ 
sing the Vernacular Final Examination or some equivalent 
examination. “Since they are to teach not only certain aca¬ 
demic subjects, but also crafts, their training should include 
a reasonably thorough mastery of the processes and 
technique of certain basic crafts.” While the complete 
course of teachers* training was to cover a period of three 
years, a short emergency course of one year’s training 
should be provided for specially selected teachers. 

SUPER\^S10N AND EXAMINATIONS 

“An efficient and sympathetic supervisory staff is almost 
as important for the new schools as a well-trained teaching 
personnel.” Supervisors were to be specially trained 
because they were expected not only to inspect Basic 
institutions but also “to play the role of leaders and guides 
in the educational experiment.” 

Examinations were not to occupy, as they had done so 
far, “a place out of all proportion to their utility”. “The 
purpose of the examination can be served by an ad¬ 
ministrative check of the work of the schools in a prescribed 
area, by a sample measurement of the attainment of 
selected groups of students conducted by the inspectors of 
the Education Board.” The tests “should be long enough 
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to cover the whole range of the curriculum and should be 
in a form which makes marking objective and independent 
of individual judgment.” The promotion from grade to 
grade was to “be decided exclusively by the teaching faculty 
of the school on the basis of careful records of the pupils’ 
work.” 

The Zakir Hussain Committee also felt “very strongly the 
necessity for some organisation of pre-school education for 
children” between the ages of three and seven when com¬ 
pulsion was to be enforced; but for financial and other 
reasons it made no recommendations at the moment in this 
connection. 


The Vidyamandir Scheme 

The Hori’ble Pandit R. S. Shukla of the Central Provinces 
accepted the Basic syllabus for the content of education, 
but had another scheme for making Primary Education free 
and self-supporting. The main idea in the scheme was 
that well-to-do and philanthropic gentlemen of the province 
should come forward with an offer of a piece of land of 
20 to 25 acres each in every village. A trust was to 
manage the property with the aid of Co-operative and 
Agricultural Departments in order to utilise the land and 
the income thus derived from it towards meeting the 
remuneration of the teacher. Thus the nucleus of tlie 
village Trust of Vidyamandir would be formed and 
contributions would be accepted in the form of money, 
grain or any other commodity. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education appointed in 
1938 a Committee under the presidentship of Shri B. G, 
Kher to consider the Wardha Scheme. Dr. Zakir Hussain 
was also invited to attend the meetings of the Committee 
in order to answer the criticisms of, or to remove any mis- 
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understanding about, the Wardha Scheme. Dr. Zakir 
Hussain explained that the Vl^ardha Scheme 
“(a) emphasises education through activity and is not 
primarily concerned with the production of saleable 
material; 

(b) does not make spinning and weaving the only basic 
craft, but admits of the inclusion of any craft of 
equal or higher educative possibilities; 

(c) does not imply the ruling out of facilities for religious 
(denominational) education, where any community 
desires it; and 

(d) does not state or imply that the salary of the teachers 
must be directly met from the sale of material made 
in the school”.^ 

The Kher Committee reached the following conclusions 
which were accepted by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education: 

“(1) The scheme of ‘Basic Education’ should first be 
introduced in rural areas. 

(2) The age range for compulsion should be 6 to 14 
years, but children can be admitted to the ‘Basic 
School’ at the age of five. 

(3) Diversion of students from the ‘Basic School’ to other 
kinds of school should be allowed after the 5th class 
or about the age of 11 plus. 

(4) The medium of instruction should be the vernacular 
of tlie pupils. 

(5) The common language for India should be Hindu¬ 
stani with both the Urdu and Hindi scripts, every 
teacher being acquained with both scripts. (Some 
members suggested the use of the Roman script.) 

(6) The Wardha Scheme of Basic Education is in full 
agreement with the recommendations made in the 
Wood-Abbott Report so far as the principale of 

‘Report of the First Kher Committee on the Wardha Scheme. 
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learning by doing is concerned. This activity should 
be of many kinds in the lower classes and later 
should lead to a basiccraft the produce from which 
should be saleable and the proceeds applied to the 
upkeep of the school. 

(7) Certain elements of cultural subjects, which cannot 
be correlated with the basic craft, must be taught 
independently. 

(8) The training of teachers should be reorganised and 
their status raised. 

(9) No teacher should receive less than Rs. 20/- per 
mensem. 

(10) Efforts should be made to recruit more women 
teachers and to persuade girls of good education to 
take up teaching. 

(11) Basic schools should be started only when suitable, 
trained teachers arc available. 

(12) The curriculum will need revision in the light of 
experience. 

(13) English should not be introduced as an optional 
subject in Basic schools. 

(14) The State should provide facilities, as at present for 
every community to give religious teaching, when so 
desired, but not at the cost of the State. 

(15) No external examination need be held. At the end 
of the Basic school course a leaving certificate based 
on an internal examination should be given. 

(16) Pupils wishing to join other schools at the end of 
the 5th class (age 11 plus) should also be granted a 
leaving certificate. 

(17) Promotion from class to class vnll be determined by 
the school, though the results of the internal exami¬ 
nations should be subject to the supervisors 
inspection.” 

In 1939 the Central Advisory Board of Education appoin- 
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ted a Second Wardha Education Committee to examine the 
scheme in the light of further experience. Shri. B. G. 
Kher again presided over the Committee meetings. 

Among the Committee’s main conclusions were: 

"'(1) Although for the lack of money and of trained women 
teachers, ‘pre-Basic’ education in nursery and infant 
schools could not be made compulsory, the provincial 
governments should aim 

(a) at providing model Infant and Nursery schools 
in suitable centres, 

(b) at increiising the supply of properly trained 
infant teachers wiio should be w^omen, 

(c) at encouraging the enrolment in ‘Basic’ schools 
of children below the minimum age of compul¬ 
sory attendance, and 

(d) at stimulating the provision by voluntary 
agencies of efficient pre-Basic’ schools. 

(2) That ‘Basic’ Education should comprise a course of 
eight years from tlie age of 6 to 14 and that this course 
while preser\^ing its essential unity should consist of 
two stages—the first stage, the ‘junior’ stage, covering 
a period of 5 years and the second stage, the ‘senior’, 
3 years; 

(3) That the tiansfer of children from the ‘Basic’ school 
to other forms of post-primary education should be 
allowed after the 5th grade, i.e. at the conclusion of 
the junior Basic stage; 

(4) That the various types of post-primary schools (other 
than the ‘senior basic’ school) to which suitable 
children may be transferred at the end of the ‘junior 
Basic’ stage should provide a viu*iety of courses 
extending over a period of at least five years after the 
age of 11. These courses, while preserving an essen¬ 
tially cultural character, should be designed to prepare 
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pupils for entry to Industrial and Commercial occu¬ 
pations as well as to Universities; 

(5) That special arrangements should be made in these 
schools for assimilating pupils who decide to continue 
their education after completing the full course in 
the 'Basic school, i.e., after reacliing the 8th class; 

(6) That suitable courses should be framed for girls 
attending senior Basic schools, which should include 
such subjects as cookery, laundry work, needle-work, 
home crafts, the care of children and first aid, the 
remainder of the instruction to be correlated with 
this course of domestic science in accordance with 
the general principles of the 'Basic Education* scheme; 

(7) That a standing Committee of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education should be appointed to watch 
new educational experiments carried on in the pro¬ 
vinces as well as the progress of educational deve¬ 
lopments generally with special reference to Basic 
Education, and to make recommendations to the 
Board for necessary action. There should be a 
representative of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh on this 
Committee; 

(8) That subject to such conditions as are set out in the 
report, the Central Government should contribute not 
less than half the amount of the approved net re¬ 
curring expenditure on ‘Basic* Education in each 
province, the balance to be found by the Provincial 
Government and the local bodies entiusted by it with 
the administration of compulsory education. For 
capital expenditure on buildings, equipment, etc., a 
loan system should be adopted; 

(9) That a Central agency should be established in each 
province for the disposal of marketable articles pro¬ 
duced in schools.** 

The Central Advisory Board of Education did not accept 
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the Committee’s most important recommendation, viz. No. 
8 given above. The Board remarked as follows; 

“While the majority of the members of the Board accep¬ 
ted the view of the Committee, tlie oflScial members re¬ 
presenting the Government of India expressed their inabi¬ 
lity to commit themselves in any way.” 

The Board also did not accept recommendation No. 7 
and decided to strengthen their existing Vernacular Edu¬ 
cation Committee instead of setting up a special Committee. 
All other conclusions of the Committee were, however, 
adopted by the Board. 

The Progress of Basic Education 

The Congress Ministries in the various provinces tried to 
give the Wardha Scheme a fair trial. In the Central Provin¬ 
ces, in 1938, a training school was opened at Wardha to 
train one hundred and sixty teachers for the Vidya Mandirs. 
The following year nearly 98 Vidya Mandirs were opened in 
difiFerent districts of the C.P. and 100 newly trained teachers 
were sent to these schools to initiate the experiment of Basic 
Education. A central training college called the Vidya 
Mandir Training Institute was also opened at Wardha to 
re-train a certain proportion of the normal school and high 
school teachers. A short course and a refresher course were 
also organised for inspectors. 

The United Provinces appointed an Education Reorgani¬ 
sation Committee which recommended the adoption of the 
system of Basic Education and the organisation of the 
training of teachers as the first step in this programme. In 
1938 two training centres, one at Allahabad for the training 
of men graduates and the other at Banaras for the training 
of women teachers, were started. Later the Banaras train¬ 
ing institute was transferred to Allahabad where a practis¬ 
ing school with the crafts of spinning, card-board work 
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and gardening was also started. Several training centres 
were also started in Meerut, Agra, Bareilly, Allahabad, 
Banaras, Lucknow and Fyzabad, to give short refresher 
courses in the theory and practice of Basic Education 
to 250 teachers from the Distinct Boards and Municipalities 
in each of the circles. 

In Bihar and Bombay, Basic Education was introduced 
as an experimental measure and not as the official educa¬ 
tional policy of the Government as in the U.P. and the C.P. 
Compact areas were selected for the purpose. 

Under the guidance of Shri K. G. Saiyidain, Kashmir 
also made some progress in this direction. A training 
centre was opened at Srinagar to train 102 teachers of 
Basic Education and two experimental Basic schools were 
opened at Jammu and Srinagar. 

Orissa and Madras also followed the lead given by the 
C.P. and the U.P. 

In 1939 there were in India ten Government ‘Basic' 
training institutions and four non-government training 
centres besides seven short refresher course centres in the 
U.P. 


Government Training Centres 


1. Basic Training School, Patna. 

2. Basic Training College, 
Allahabad. 

3. Basic Training School, Bari. 

4. Basic Training School, Loni. 

5. Basic Training School, Kata- 
ragam. 

6. Basic Training School, 
Dharwar. 

7. Basic, Training School, 
Jalgaon. 

8. Vidya Mandir Training School, 
Wardha. 

9. V. M. Training Institute, 
Wardha. 


Province 

Medium of 
Instruction 

Bihar 

U.P. 

Hindustani 

-Do- 

Orissa 

Maharashtra 

Gujarat 

Oriya 

Marathi 

Gujarati 

Kamatak 

Kanaresc 

Khandesh 

Urdu 

C.P. 

Marathi & 


Hindi 
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ng Centres 

1 

\ i 

Province 1 

i 

Medium of 
Instruction 

10. 

Basic Traini School, 

Coimbatore. 

i Madras 

Tamil 


Institutions in States. 



11. 

Basic Training School, Sri¬ 

, 



nagar. 


IT-J.. 


National Institutions. 



jl2. 

( 

Basic Training Centre, Jamia 
Millia Islaniia, Delhi. 

Delhi 

Urdu 

T3. 

i 

Basic Training Centre, Andhra 
Jatiya Kalashab. 

Ma.sulipalaiii 

Tclugu 

44. 

V^(‘dchhi Ashram. 

Gujarat 

Gujarati 


The Congress Ministries in the provinces were not in 
funds partly because of the reasons already discussed 
and partly because of their idealistic programmes of en¬ 
forcing prohibition (of liquor). The total expenditure 
on Education in India was Rs.28,05,69,37^ in 1936-37, 
Rs.26,98,64,484 in 1937-38, and Rs.27,81,99,492 in 1938-39. 

The progress made in Basic Education wiis also brought 
to a standstill in 1939 by the resignation of the Congress 
Ministries on the issue of India's participation in the 
War. 

“The ‘Adviser’ Governments in Orissa and Madras stopped 
Basic Education. In the C.P. and Berar, Bombay and other 

provinces the work was discontinued.In Orissa 

the work was taken up by a private body, the Utkal Maulik 
Shiksha Parishad, and was carried on till 1942 when all 

Basic school teachers in Orissa were imprisoned. 

During the political struggle of 1942-45 Basic Education 
institutions were closed; workers were in jail; and it seemed 
for a while that Basic Education was out of the picture.”® 

‘Includes expenditure on Education in Burma. 

® The Second Year, pages 219-20, issued by the Publication 
Division, Ministry of Intormation and Broadcasting, Government 
of India. 
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Critical Observations 

It had become increasingly clear during the thirties that 
minor changes in the existing system of education like the 
broadening of the curriculum, the introduction of a voca¬ 
tional bias, a hesitant recognition of tlie place of the 
mother-tongue were not enough. Nothing sliort of a 
thoroughgoing reform could solve the educational problems 
of the country. Mahatma Gandhi’s Wardha Scheme was 
one such attempt. 

The supporters of the Wardha Scheme have acclaimed it 
as the panacea for all the social, economic and political ills 
of the country, while its opponents point out many defects 
inherent in it. The idea of making productive work the 
centre of education is nothing but an application of the 
universally acceiitcd principle of learning by doing. It not 
only saves "the child from tlic tyranny of a purely academic 
and theoretical instruction against which its active nature 
is always making a healthy protest,” but also ‘T)alances the 
intellectual and practical elements of experience and may 
be made an instrument of educating the body and the 
mind in co-ordination.”^ It will not only "tend to break 
down the existing barriers of prejudice betwc(.‘n manual 
and intellectual workers,” but "wiil also cultivate in the 
only possible way a true sense of the dignity of labour 
and of human solidarity, an ethical and moral gain of in¬ 
calculable significance.”^ 

"Economically considered, caiTied out intelligently and 
efficiently, the scheme will increase the productive capa¬ 
city of our workers and will also enable tliem to utilize their 
leisure advantageously.”^ 

"From the strictly educationjil point of view, greater 

“The Zakir Hussain Committee Report. 

^ ibid. 

’’ibid. 
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concreteness and reality can be given to the knowledge 
acquired by children by making some significant craft the 
basis of education. Knowledge will thus become related 
to life, and its various aspects will be correlated with one 
another.'*® 

It is also claimed that the Wardha Scheme does not 
ignore cultural values. *‘True culture comes not from 
second-hand book knowledge, unsupplemented by experi¬ 
ence, but through socially useful productive work honestly, 
intelligently and spontaneously performed.”^® "The pri¬ 
mary object of the Scheme is not to produce craftsmen 
trained to practise their crafts mechanically but rather to 
exploit for educational purposes the resources for intellec¬ 
tual, moral and practical training implicit in craft-work 
so that the educated individual becomes both a better 
worker and a better man.”^^ 

The extreme poverty of the country and the absence 
of any immediate source of additional income led Mahatma 
Gandhi to emphasize the idea of self-support. But he did 
modify his position and only stipulated that the children s 
earning should, in due course, cover the recurring expen¬ 
diture on the teachers salaries. The State should meet 
all other recurring and non-recurring expenses. 

Because of the association of Mahatma Gandhis name, 
the critics of the Wardha Scheme have been generally 
very respectful. In his message to The All-India Educa¬ 
tional Conference held at Calcutta in 1937, Dr. Rabindra 
Nath Tagore said, "As the Scheme stands on paper, it seems 
to assume that material utility rather than development of 
personality, is the end of education; that while education 
in the true sense of the word may still be available for a 
chosen few who can afford to pay for it, the utmost the 

^The Zakir Hussain Committee Report. 

Paper on Wardha Scheme read by K. G. Saiyidain at the All- 

India Educational Conierence, Calcutta, December, 1937. 

^ibid. 
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masses can have is to be trained to view the world they 
live in, in the perspective of the particular craft they are 
to employ for their livelihood. It is true that as things 
are, even that is much more than what the masses are 
actually getting, but it is nevertheless unfortunate that, 
even in our ideal scheme, education should be doled out 
in insufficient rations to the poor, while the feast remains 
reserved for the rich. I cannot congratulate a society or 
a nation that calmly excludes play from tlie curriculum of 
the majority of its childrens education and gives in its 
stead a vested interest to the teachers in the market value 
of tlie pupil’s labour.” 

Even from the educational point of view it is impossible 
to choose any one craft, however rich in educative possi¬ 
bilities, which is suflBcient to develop the whole man and 
to give him all the general knowledge that is now gained 
up to the Matriculation standard. 

The Zakir Hussain Committee itself realized the danger 
of the self-supporting basis of the Scheme. In order to 
ensure their salaries, the teachers might concentrate on 
craft-work and neglect other subjects. Again, the State 
was to buy the things made by the children and these 
things were likely to be inferior to the finished goods of 
other craftsmen. This would amount to indirect help from 
the State. The idea of self-support, therefore, did not have 
much meaning. 

But as far as the fundamental principles of the Wardha 
Scheme are concerned, there has been hardly any differ¬ 
ence of opinion. Various committees appointed by the 
provincial governments and the Central Advisory Board of 
Education to examine the Wardha Scheme have all 
endorsed its basic principles. The C. P. Government 
appointed an Education Reorganisation Committee; the 
U.P. Government appointed the Primary and Secondary 
Education Reorganisation Committee; the Bombay 
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Government appointed a Committee of Vocational Train¬ 
ing in Primary and Secondary Schools and consequent 
Reorganisation; and the Central Advisory Board of 
Education appointed two Committees to consider Basic 
Education and invited Messrs. Wood and Abbott^- from 
England to advise on Vocational Education. All accept 
the following principles of the Wardha Scheme. 

All agree that free and compulsory education should 
be provided for a period of seven years on a nation-wide 
scale. The Bombay Goveniment were advised by their 
Committee that “a continuous course of seven years should 
be the minimum education for a citizen.” The Primary and 
S('condary Education Reorganisation Committee of the U.P. 
unaniniouslv' recommended that “compulsory Primary Edu¬ 
cation should be provided free on a nation-wide scale and 
should extend over se^ en years beginning from the age of 
seven.” The Bihar Education Reorganisation Committee 
cdso recommended “a seven years" continuous compre¬ 
hensive course” for the system of “regular, compulsory, 
universtil and Primary Education.” The C.P. Government 
Committee agreed with the view that “a st'veri years* 
course of Basic Education should be the national mini¬ 
mum.’* The Central Advisory Board*s Committees went 
a step further by extending the pc'riod of comxmlsion by a 
year from the age of six to that of fourteen. 

The second principle of the Wardha Scheme, that the 
medium of instruction throughout the course of Basic 
Education should be the mother-tongue, was also accepted 
by all the Committees mentioned above. 

The third principle, that the process of education 
throughout the Basic course should “centre round some 
form of manual and productive work”, was also generally 
agreed upon. The Bombay Committee came to the con¬ 
clusion that “the principle of education through purposeful 

“Their report is discussed later on. 
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creative activities leading on to productive work is souruV' 
and ‘'its adoption is best calculated to remedy the main 
weaknesses obtaining in the present system of education”. 
The United Provinces Committee was convinced that “the 
education of a child through craft and productive work is 
a psychologically sound method.” The Bihar Committee 
recommended that “purposeful activities” as a medium of 
educating children “should be a basic or governing factor 
in our Basic schools.” The Central Advisory Board Com¬ 
mittees and Messrs Wood and Abbott also endorsed this 
view. 

While there has been a general agreement on the three 
main principles mentioned above, some other provisions of 
the Wardha Scheme have been the subject of heated 
controversies. The defect and the danger of the self- 
supporting basis of Mahatma Gandhi’s original scheme 
were realised by the Zakir Hussain Committee itself. 
The economic, moral and ethical claims for tlu- Wardlia 
Scheme are much too exaggerated. The Scheme is meant 
generally for rural areas and there is hardly any hint about 
how far it is applicable to urban areas also. But the 
subsequent committees, specially the two Committees of 
the Central Advisory Board of Education, modified the 
Wardha Scheme to make it generally acceptable and 
sound. The Government of India, however, were not pre¬ 
pared to contribute their due share of expenditure involved 
in the introduction of the ‘Basic’ scheme on a nation-wide 
scale. 

Plan fou Post-War Educational DEVELOPMENrr in 
India, 1944 

In 1944 the Central Advisory Board of Education carefully 
considered the recommendations of its various committees 
appointed to examine the different problems of Indian 
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education and brought out a comprehensive plan for "Post- 
War Educational Development in India” covering almost 
all the possible aspects of education. The plan aimed at 
reorganising the entire system of Indian education at a 
total cost of Rs. 313 crores out of which Rs. 277 crores were 
to be met from public funds. The plan was to be carried 
out in 8 stages, by means of eight five-year programmes. 
The first five-year programme was to be entirely devoted to 
the training of teachers, while the remaining seven five-year 
programmes were meant for the gradual extension of the 
scheme from area to area, till it spread over the whole 
country. 

The main conclusions^® of the Board about Basic Edu¬ 
cation were; 

"(a) A system of universal, compulsory and free education 
for all boys and girls between the ages of six and 
fourteen should be introduced as speedily as possible, 
though in view of tlie practical difficulty of recruiting 
requisite supply of bained teachers it may not be 
possible to complete it in less than forty years. 

(b) The character of the instruction to be provided 
should follow the general lines laid down in the re¬ 
ports of the Central Advisory Board’s two Com¬ 
mittees^^ on Basic Education. 

(c) Senior Basic (Middle) School, being the finishing 
school for the great majority of future citizens, is of 
fundamental importance and should be generously 
staffed and equipped. 

(d) The standards of the training, recruiting and con¬ 
ditions of service of teachers should be raised in 
keeping with the recommendations of the Central 
Advisory Board s Committee on the subject. 

^Post-War Educational Development in India, 1944, p. 14. 

“See pages 148-52 of this book for their recommendations. 
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(e) A vast increase in the number of trained women 
teachers will be required. 

(f) The annual expenditure on the Scheme when it was 
in full operation would be about Rs. 200 crores.” 

Pre-Primary Education 

The Board realised the great importance of providing 
special educational facilities for children below the compul¬ 
sory age of six years on a voluntary basis. Their main re¬ 
commendations^^ on the subject are: 

“(a) An adequate provision of pre-primary instruction in 
the form of nursery schools or classes is an essential 
adjunct to any national system of education. The 
provision in this respect at present is negligible. 

(b) In urban areas, wliere sufficient children are available 
within a reasonable radius, separate Nursery Schools 
or departments may be provided; elsewhere Nursery 
classes should be attached to Junior Basic (Primary) 
Schools. 

(c) Nursery Schools and classes should invariably be 
staffed with women teachers who have received 
sjiecial training for tliis work. 

(d) Tliis education should be given freely on a voluntary 
basis. No efforts should be spared to persuade 
parents to send their children to school voluntarily, 
particularly in areas where housing conditions are 
unsatisfactory. 

(e) 7'he main object of education at this stage is to give 
young children social experience rather than formal 
instruction. 

(f) According to the Board’s calculation provision should 
be made for 10,00,000 places in Nursery Schools and 

^Fost-War Educational Development in India, p.l8. 


11 
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classes for children between three and six at an 
estimated total cost of Rs.3,18,40,(X)0.” 

An idea of the development of Primary Education 
between 1937 and 1947 can be had from the following 
table:— 

Primary Education between 1937 and 1947^® 


1937-38 : 1940-41 i 1943-44 j 1945-46 


No. of Primary ' i f 

Schools (Boys 1,89,601 ; 1,87,164: 1,70,552i 1,67,700 | 

and Girls). i : i 

No. of scholars 1,05,16,353 ; 1,17,97,849, 1,22,19,228^ 1,30,27,313 | 
(hoys & girls). 

Direct Expendi- Ks. ; Rs. Rs. Rs, 

tiire on Primary 8.32,45,413 9,32,45,413 10,88,51,424 14,35,25,623 

i education. 


From this table it is clear that while tlie number of 
schools decreased, the number of pupils and expenditure 
on Primary Education increased. One of the reasons for 
this unsatisfactory development was no doubt the existence 
of two systems—the prevalent Primary Education and the 
Basic Scheme. 

In 1945 the War came to an end bringing in its train 
economic stringency, scarcity and rising prices. No start¬ 
ling progress or educational reorganisation could be ex¬ 
pected immediately. Moreover, there was also the un¬ 
certainty of the political situation. In 1946 the Congress 
Ministries returned to power again in eight provinces and 
began to develop plans for the expansion of Basic Educa¬ 
tion. The U.P. Government sanctioned the opening of 200 

” While the figures for schools and scholars have been compiled 
from Educational Statistics (for relevant years) published by the 
Bureau of Education, expenditures for various years have 
been taken from Education in Universities in India (1947-48), 
(Bureau of Education). 
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Basic schools for boys and 200 for girls in rural areas with 
effect from July, 1946. Orissa and Assam sent teachers to 
Wardha and Delhi for training in Basic Education. Bihar 
had a scheme of improving and expanding the existing 
elementary training schools into full-fledged Basic training 
schools. In some pro\'inces primary school teachers' 
salaries were increased. In Bihar, for example, pending 
the revision of the teachers’ salaries, Government saijctioned 
payment of dearness allowance at an average rate of Rs. 
10 per hc^ad per month to Primary and Middle* school 
teachers. Efforts wctcj made to re-employ the teachers 
dismissed din ing tin* Cavil Disobedience Movement of 1942. 

The settlement of August 15, 1947 brought British Rule 
in India to an end, and tlu* Indian Union and Pakistan wc^re 
created. We shall discuss educational developments in a 
Free India at thii appropriate place. 

(;iRfTicAL Observations 

During the period under review the dissatisfaction with the 
existing system of (education became almost universal. 
Both official and unofficial opinion favoured a wholesale re¬ 
organisation, because it was realised that piece-meal 
educational reforms could not solve the problems of the 
country. Veiy good suggt'stions were made in the Abbott- 
Wood Report, in the Wardha Scheme, in the reports of the 
various committees of the Central Advisory Board of 
education. But at no period in the history of modern Indian 
education has there been a dearth of good advice. The 
tragedy all along has been that sound educational advice 
has seldom been properly heeded or carried out by the 
Government of India. The recommendations of the various 
repoits and schemes of education could not be carried out 
because of political unrest inside the country and the gioljal 
war outside it. The Congress Ministries in the provinces 
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could not take the Basic Scheme of education beyond the 
experimental stage during their short regime of two years. 
After the war when the Congress Ministries came into 
power again, they tried to renew their old efforts. 

The most outstanding educational events of the period 
are the Wardha Scheme and the scheme of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education for “Post-War Educational 
Development in India/’ We have already commented up¬ 
on the Wardha Scheme. It now remains to examine the 
Central Advisory Board’s Post-War Educational Plan. 

The Sargent Scheme is not an original document. At 
best it is only a good summary of the useful suggestions 
made by previous reports and schemes, including the 
Wardha Scheme. Its chief virtue, however, lies in its 
comiDrehensiveness. It boldly visualises Indian education 
as a whole, and deals not only with the different types of 
institutions needed in the country, but also with the allied 
problems of the School Medical Service, Recreative and 
Social Activities, Employment Bureau etc. 

With some of the general principles and even minor sug¬ 
gestions there can hardly be any difference of opinion. 
All will acknowledge the State obligation to provide every 
child, without exception, with a minimum of education in 
the form of free and compulsory education up to the age 
of fourteen years. Indeed, this principle had already been 
accepted by the Wardha Scheme of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Everyone will also agree that the teaching profession 
should be made attractive and truly respectable by raising 
the teachers’ salaries and improving their conditions of 
service. The need for more women teachers, specially for 
smaller children, will also meet with general approval. 
There will also be a general agreement with the proposal 
that after a minimum of general education, pupils should 
be diverted to different types of institutions according to 
their inclinations and abilities. Again, few would deny 
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the desirability of making the school curriculum and 
organisation better co-ordinated with the needs of rural 
life. The Sargent Scheme provides for different types 
of Secondary schools including those with a definite 
vocational and technical bias and seeks to place technical 
education on a par with academic general education in the 
colleges and universities. Lastly, the importance of 
nursery and infant schools and classes, of providing poor 
pupils with facilities like the mid-day meal, scholarships 
and maintenance allowance will also meet witli general 
approval. 

But objections have been raised to certain other features 
of the Sargent Scheme. The scheme gives the barest out¬ 
line of an educational plan and generally leaves out the 
important questions of the content of education, the curri¬ 
cula and method. This no doubt makes the scheme more 
elastic but guidance in the subjects mentioned above is 
also very necessary. 

The period of forty years for the full implementation of 
the Scheme has generally been regarded as too long to 
meet the urgent need of India. It is certainly desirable to 
reduce this period and efforts have been made to do so. 
But the crux of the problem is whether it is really possible 
to do so without lowering the standard of teachers* quali¬ 
fications and training unduly and saciificing the quality of 
education at the altar of quantity. It has been suggested 
that teachers with qualifications lower than those recom¬ 
mended, or even untrained teachers, may be employed at 
the initial stage of the scheme. But this will not be possible. 
Basic Education requires more qualified and specially 
trained teachers for its successful opcjration. All that seems 
possible is to reduce tlie period of teachers* training and 
institute short intensive courses of training for already 
trained teachers. But it is doubtful whether the period of 
forty years can be materially reduced. It is no use propos- 
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ing another scheme claiming to achieve wonders within a 
much shorter period and then doing nothing about it 
because of its greater difficulties. It is often said, "When 
Russia and other countries have done it, why can't we?” 
It is possible in India also if the political, economic and 
social structure is first changed. Accepting the conditions 
as they are, there docs not appeal' to be a shorter road to 
success. 

The cost of the Scheme has been anotlier point of keen 
controversy. Rut all the money is not needed at once; and 
in the mean time the economic resources of the country 
must be fully developed. 

It has also been said that the Sargent Scheme is not 
national. It is true that the Scheme does not projiose any 
change in the foreign medium of instruction at the higher 
stages of education. It says little about religious education. 
But these are not the essential features of thc^ Scheme and 
can be changed vvilhoiit any damage to its original struc¬ 
ture. There is nothing in the Scheme that militates (essen¬ 
tially against Indian nationalism. Indeed, it incorporates 
most of the principh's advocated by Shri Gokhale, Mahatma 
Gandlii and others. 

It do(?s not, however, mean that the Scheme is perfect 
and cannot be irnprov^ed. Many of its details will need 
change and modification in the light of expcTience. But to 
reject it merely on the ground that a foreigners name is 
associated with it is certainly stupid. We must work it, 
unless a better scheme is forthcoming; and modify it, if 
necessary, in the light of further experience. As I have 
already said, it is neither original nor new but gives a con¬ 
crete form to the suggestions already made in several pre¬ 
vious reports and schemes of education. 

We have already seen how official opinion had also 
become critical of the educational system of the country. 
After the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms, the Government 
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of India was not directly responsible for education in the 
provinces. It was the provincial governments and the local 
authorities that were to blame for any defects. So the 
Central Government officials could also join the chorus of 
criticism without any legal awkwardness. 

But till the year 1920, the Government of India had been 
guiding the educational policy of the whole country. 
Wood’s Despatch of 1854 imi)osed upon them the duty of 
creating a properly articulated system of educ:ation for the 
country, from the Primary to the University stage. Later, 
the Hunt€T Commission also endorsed that policy. In 1910, 
the subject of Education was transferred from the Home 
Department to a new Department of Education in the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, fn 1915, a Bureau of Education was also 
established at the Headquarters of the Central Government 
under the Educational Commissioner, to colkjct and collate 
information about education in India and abroad and to 
arrange for the publication of educational reports on dif¬ 
ferent siibj(?cts. In 1920, even after the “Montford” Reforms, 
a Cc’utral Advisory Board of Education was also created 
under the chairman.ship of the Educational Commissioner 
to offer exjoert ad\’ice on all important educational matters 
that were referred to it, and to conduct educational surveys 
whenever required. “It was felt that wdth the devolution 
of responsibility of education to the provinces under the 
Government of India Act, 1919, such an organisation would 
serve to keep local government in touch with one another.”^ 

In 1923, however, both the Bureau of Education and the 
Central Advisory Board of Education were abolished as a 
measure of economy, and the Department of Education and 
Health was amalgamated with the Department of Revenue 
and Agriculture. As a consequence, between 1923 and 
1937 the influence of the Govt^rnment of India on the fra- 


^^The Government of India Resolution of August 8, 1935. 
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ming and execution of educational policy for the country 
was almost non-existent. The Hartog Committee in 1929 
condemned these measures in no unmistakable terms, and 
as a result, the Central Advisory Board of Education was 
re\ived in 1935 and the Bureau of Education in 1937. We 
have already discussed the C'entral Advisory Board s most 
important contribution—its Report on Post War Educational 
Development in India. It is, therefore, clear that the ab¬ 
sence of a sympathetic government at the Centre and of 
an adequate cemtral agency for the guidance and co-ordi¬ 
nation of educational reconstruction was mainly responsi¬ 
ble for most of the defects pointed out in the introduction 
to the Central Advisory Board's Report on Post-war 
Educational Development in India. 



CHAPTER XI 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION AFTER 
INDEPENDENCE 

With the attainment of political freedom on August 15, 
1947, the Education Department at the Centre became a 
full-fledged Ministry of Education. Its main function was 
to co-ordinate educational planning for the whole of India 
and to act as an agency for the collection and dissemination 
of information on education. It also undertook to give 
financial assistance, where necessary. 

Long before Independence, it had been abundantly 
realised that “an alien Government, however well-inten¬ 
tioned, can never frame a programme of national education 
that will serve the nation^s needs”. The national govern¬ 
ment, therefore, had to give education a new orientation in 
the new context. In the face of “restricted finance, pau¬ 
city of trained teachers, and die controversial problem of 
the medium of instruction,” the country was called upon 
to solve the twofold problem: 

“(1) To fight illiteracy by providing facilities for giving 
elementary Basic Education to 85 per cent, of our 
population who cannot read and write; and 
(2) To nationalize our entire system of education so 
as to train, equip and direct the youth of the 
country to take their proper share in building up a 
progressive state.”^ 

The Hon’ble Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Minister for 
Education in the National Government, convened, in 
January 1948, an All-India Education Conference which 

^Education in Free India (Aug. 1947-August 1948), p- (Ministry 

of Education, New Delhi). 
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was attended by the representatives of all provincial and 
state governments, Vice-Chancellors of Indian Universities 
and other prominent educationists of the countiy. They 
reached the following conclusions: 

(1) The period of forty years contemplated by the 
Sargent Plan for the completion of the work of 
universal and compulsory Basic Education should 
be substantially curtailed. 

(2) While accepting the recommendation of the Sar¬ 
gent Plan for an eight-year period of fret? and com¬ 
pulsory Basic Education, the Conference held that 
compulsion might be first introduc(‘d for the Junior 
Basic stage within a period of tt'ii years and then 
the compulsory stage could be extended to children 
between the ages of 11 and 14 yc‘ars. 

(3) To prevent a relapse into ihitt'raey, there should be 
a provision of Adult or Social Education centres. 

(4) The Conference endorsed the Central Achisory 
Boards recommendation to appoint a Committee 
on the medium of instruction and another to con¬ 
sider ways and means of raising tht? finances 
recjuired to expedite and implement Basic Educa- 
cation plans, including the question of Central 
grants, the levy of an education cess and the levy 
of educational loans. 

(5) A Committee for SecondiU*y Education was also to 
be appointed to consider, among other things, the 
question of providing a system of Secondary Edu¬ 
cation as would produce leaders for both civil and 
military spheres of national life. 

The Finance Committee, as recommended by the Con¬ 
ference, was appointed under the chairmanship of Shri 
B. G. Kher. 

The Committee thought that universal and com¬ 
pulsory Basic Education could be introduced within 
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a period of 16 years, by two five-year and one six- 
year plans. The first five-year plan should aim at 
bringing such education to a major i^ortion of the 
children of the country within the age-group 6-11. The 
second five-year plan should extend compulsion to the 
remaining children of the same age-grouj) so that at the end 
of ten years all the children between the ages of 6 and 11 
years would be under compulsory instruction. During the 
six-year plan, compulsion should be applied in the first year 
to 50 per cent, of the children in the age-group 11-12 and 
extended year by year so that at the end of three years there 
will be compulsion for 50 per cent, of all children in the age 
group 11-14. The second three years should extend com¬ 
pulsion to the remaining children till in six years all 
childr(?n in the age-group of 11-14 are brought under 
compulsion. 

The Committee made the following recommendations 
about the ways and means of financing education: 

(1) A fixed percentage of Central and Provincial reve¬ 
nues—about 10 per cent, of the Central and 20 per 
cent, of the Provincial—should be earmarked for 
education by the respective governments. 

(2) About 70 per cent, of the expenditure on Education 
should be borne by Provincial Governments and 
local bodies together, and the remaining 30 per 
cent, by the Centre. 

(3) All contributions for education approved by the 
Provincial and Central Governments should be 
exempted from income-tax. 

(4) The provincifd education departments were also 
advised to study the experience gained in Wardha, 
Bihar and Orissa where the income from criift-work 
of the pupils met a part of the expenditure of Basic 
schools, and to explore, witii due regard to tlie edu- 
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cational interests of the pupils, this remunerative 
aspect of the Basic Education Scheme. 

Although the recommendations of the Kher Committee 
were generally accepted by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education at its next meeting, it has not yet been possible 
to put the plan into full operation. Almost at every yearly 
meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Education, the 
Hon’ble Maulana Abul Kalam Azad has complained of lack 
of funds. At the 15th meeting of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education held at Allahabad he admitted that 
because of the financial crisis of great magnitude, he had 
to agree to the “slowing down of the tempo in our educa¬ 
tional develoi^ment.” He also revealed that the Central 
provision of Rs.3,S5,()0,00() for education amounted to “less 
than one per cent.” of its budget and “in the case of India 
as a whole only a little over 5 per cent, of the total budget- 
ted expenditure has till now been spent for educational 
purposes.” In contrast to tlie Indian Government's efforts, 
the U.K, was spending about £300 millions for a popula¬ 
tion of 50 millions and the U.S.A. 12,000 million dollars 
for a population of about 140 millions. A yeai' later he 
struck the same note. Addressing the Central Advisory 
Board meeting held at Cuttack in January', 1950, he said, 
“In spite of our best efforts we were unable to provide 
sufficient funds even for the very modest programmes of 
expansion which we had framed. Our intention was to 
provide for an amount of Rs.ll crores for 1949-50, as this 
would enable us to start the Basic Education programme 
and undertake preliminary work for social education. Our 
financial position, however, allowed us to provide only 
about Rs.6 crores. Within six months of the adoption of 
this year s budget, we have had to face a financial crisis of 
such magnitude as to force a reduction of 10 to 20 per cent, 
in the already approved budgets. Instead of going ahead 
as we had originally planned, we suddenly realized that we 
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had to retreat.The result is that a country 

with a population of almost 350 millions and with hardly 
14 per cent, literates cannot provide more than Rs. 4)2 crores 
from its Central revenue for education.”- Even as late as 
March, 1952 instead of putting the Kher Committee’s plan 
of universal Basic Education within a period of 16 years 
into full operation, the Minister for Education revealed, at 
the 19th meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Educa¬ 
tion held at New Delhi in Mtu*ch, 1952, that the scheme 
could be tried only in centrally administered areas as an 
experiment and example for the rest of the country. While 
the programme was in full operation in Delhi State, only a 
beginning had been made in Ajmer. 

Even the draft outline of the First Five-Year Plan has 
provided for education only the sum of Rs.l23^ crores for 
the whole period of five years. Out of this sum the Centre 
will contribute only Rs.32 crores and the rest of the money 
will have to be found by the States thenisclvc?s. It has been 
made clear in the Plan that the Centre is “not in a position 
to accept any large measure of responsibility for Basic and 
Social Education in the country as a whole.” Thus the first 
Five-Year Plan makes no effort to carry out the directive 
of the Constitution: 

“The State shall endeavour to provide, within a period 
of ten years from the commencement of the Constitution, 
for free and compulsory education for all children till they 
complete the age of 14 years.” 

Thus we see that in the flush of Independence efforts 
were made to reduce the period of 40 years suggested by 
the Sargent Plan to 16 years and yet adequate steps have 
not yet been taken to give us the hope that compulsory 
Primary Education would be available for all children 

■ Reported in the Hindustan Times^ New Delhi, Jan. 9, 1950. 

•This sum was raised to Rsl51*66 crores in the Final Plan. The 
Centre was to provide Rs.35‘02 crores and the States Rs.U6*64 
croreSt 
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between the ages of 6 and 14 years even in a period of 
sixty years. The question of money is ultimately a 
question of priorities. In the case of a war or the danger 
of a war, every Government manages to find all the money 
needed for adequate preparations. The problem of 
education in India must be treated on a war footing. We 
cannot wait for some future period of i^lenty for the 
implementation of our educational programmes. 

While the Centre has not been able to do much for the 
promotion of Basic Education, the states have not been 
idle, Immc'diately after Independence all the states began 
to take steps in the right direction. States like Bihar, 
where Basic Education had already made some headway, 
extended their work by starting more Basic schools and 
training colleges for the teachers of Basic schools. States 
like Madras, where very little had been done before, 
either sent some teachers for training in Basic Education 
to Shantiniketan, Jamia Millia or Wardha, or organised short 
training courses in crafts. They also took steps for con¬ 
verting the existing primary schools into Basic schools. 
All states have their own programmes for the expansion of 
Basic Education as more and more suitably trained teachers 
become available. As a first step towards converting the 
existing primary' schools into Basic schools, the state of Sau- 
rashtra introduced craft and gardeniiig in its primary 
schools from March, 1951. Twenty-four primary schools 
were to be converted into Basic schools with agriculture 
and spinning as the main crafts. In Delhi, Basic Education 
has been introduced in the lowest classes of the provincia- 
Hsed District Board primary schools. Each school is to have 
at least one Basic teacher. The Government of Madhya 
Pradesh are keen on reviving the Vidya Mandir Scheme 
started in 1938 by Pt. Ravi Shankar Shukla and abandoned 
in 1939 with the resignation of the Congress Ministry. A 
net-work of such schools has already been started through- 
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out the state with the help of the malguzars who have pro¬ 
vided the land, while the state is to finance the institutions. 
These institutions are nin on the lines of the Curukuls of 
ancient times. 

Efforts have also been made in progressive states like 
the U.P. to extend the area under compulsion. The 
Government of the U.P. gave Rs.35 lakhs in 1947-48, Rs.45 
lakhs in 1948-49 and Rs.22 lakhs in 1949-50 to Municipal 
Boards for bringing more and more children of the 
age-group 6-11 under compulsion.^ 

It is not possible to give the exact number of Basic 
schools in eacli state, because more and more new schools 
arc being started every now and then. But it is possible 
to study the trends in Primary Education and the chief 
ones have been mentioncHl above. 

Critical Observations 

The efforts of the various states for the promotion of Basic 
Education after Independence deserve all prais(\ But it 
has all along been rc‘alised that Basic Education on a 
universal sc^ale cannot be achieved without substantial help 
from the Centre. According to the recommendations of 
the Kher Committee, the Centre should provide for the 
purpose at least 30 per cent, of the total expenditure on 
Basic Education. Education is a subject in which the 
various states can follow their own policies and pro¬ 
grammes. The Centre should be constitutionally enabled 
to see that each state carries out an agreed scheme of 
universal Primary Education within a specified period. 
Left to themselves, the states are likely to move at their own 
pace and some may not move fast enough or move in an 
entirely different direction. So far the Centre has had 
only advisory powers and if the various states accept the 

* The Education Quarterly, June, 1950. 
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programme of Basic Education it is because the Indian 
National Congress Party has been in power everywhere. 
But it is very likely that at a future date some other 
political party may come into power in some states and 
may not accept the Basic National Scheme of education. 

Although in the First Five-Year Plan the Centra? 
Government has expressed its inability to meet substantially 
the basic diflBculty of finance, it has suggested the lines 
along which we should move. It has made the following 
recommendations: 

(i) All new primary schools should be "‘of the Basic 
t>Te/’ 

(ii) Existing primary schools should be gradually con¬ 
verted into Basic schools. 

(iii) In the meantime crafts and practical work should be 
introduced in existing schools as a first step in that 
direction. 

(iv) “A model Basic education centre comprising of all 
stages of Basic Education—namely pre-Basic, Basic, 
post-Basic, teachers’ training and, when this becomes 
possible, a niral university”—should be established. 

(v) The schools in rural areas should be integrated with 
the life of the community around for a “useful con¬ 
tribution to economic and social progress.” 

But as I have already pointed out, the real problem has 
never been the dearth of sound advice, but the problem of 
how and the wherewithal. It is better to carry out a reali¬ 
stic programme of universal and compulsory Basic Educa¬ 
tion in a period of forty, sixty or even eighty years than to 
try to reduce that period theoretically to sixteen or ten years 
and then not be able even to begin it at aU. 




PART THREE 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

CHAPTER XII 

THE ORIGIN OF THE ORIENTALISTS-ANGLICISTS 
CONTROVERSY 

The Evolution and the Stand Point of the Orientalist 

Policy 

The Orientalist policy had a two-fold origin. In the latter 
half of the 18th century there was an unusual enthusiasm, 
both in Europe and among Europeans in India, for 
the study of Oriental literature. Goethe’s encomium on 
Kalidas’s Shakimtala has become proverbial. Sir Charles 
Wilkins and Sir William Jones did much to revive an 
interest in Oriental literature in India. The former 
established an Oriental printing press in Calcutta. These 
two scholars translated several Sanskrit classics and were 
responsible for the establishment of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

This vogue for Oriental learning coincided with political 
expediency. The British rulers wanted to have a hold on 
the sympathies of the Indians. They also needed judicial 
officers well-versed in Hindu and Muslim law. With these 
ends in view, institutions of Oriental learning, the Calcutta 
Madrasah and the Banaras Sanskrit College were founded 
during the last quarter of the 18th century. 

In 1811 Lord Minto in his Minute complained "that 
science and literature are in a progressive state of decay 
among the natives of India” and expressed the fear that 
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damage would soon become irreparable "from a want of 
books or of persons capable of explaining them”, if the 
Government did not immediately come forward with 
financial help and (encouragement. The allotment of a 
yearly sum of one lakh of rupees for Indian education was 
mainly the result of this plea. The Court of the Company’s 
Directors in their letter of 1814, already discussed, sug¬ 
gested the ways in which the sum of one lakh of rupees 
was to be spent. They proposed to encourage the learned 
natives by conferring on them honorary marks of distinction 
and by giving to a few persons from among them financial 
assistance, and to encourage their own servants to study 
Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit. 

The Hindu College at Poona was established in 1821 to 
conciliate the learned brahmins who used to receive from 
the Peshwas, before their final overthrow in 1818, more 
than five lakhs of rupe(?.s a year by way of *Ulakshincr. The 
ostensible object of the college was to encourage and 
improve "the useful parts of Hindoo learning” and "to intro¬ 
duce, as far as possible, the means of communicating to our 
new subjects such branches of European knowledge as they 
may be able and willing to receive.” But initially only 
arrangements for teaching the various branches of Sanskrit 
learning, such as Grammar, Belles Lettres, Logic, Religion, 
Astronomy, Philosophy, Medicine etc., were made to the 
entire exclusion of Western Sciences or Arts. Very little 
else was done by the Government till 1823, when a 
Committee of Public Instniction was set up to take over 
the entire management of State education and the public 
funds for education, including the arrears of the annual 
allotment of one lakh of rupees from the year 1821, were 
placed at its disposal. As most of its ten members were 
also enthusiastic members of the Asiatic Society, the Com¬ 
mittee were biassed in favour of Oriental learning. They 
sanctioned the completion of the Sanskrit College in 
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Calcutta which had already been approved by the Govern¬ 
ment in 1821. 

The attitude of the Government was reflected in their 
letter of instructions to the Committee of Public Instruction 
dated 31st July. 1823 and in the Note^ of Holt Mackenzie, 
Secretary to the Government in the Territorial Department. 
The Government letter lays emphasis on “the better 
instruction of the people” through “the introduction of 
useful knowledge including the sciences and arts of 
Europe” and on “the improvement of their moral character.” 
Although this Government letter does not mention 
Oriental learning, Mackenzies Note clarifies the whole 
position. Mackenzie believed that the education of the 
masses was not possible with the means at the disposal of 
the Government. He believed in what came to be known 
as the “Downward Filtration Theory”. He said, “The 
support and establisliinent of colleges for the instruction of 
what may be called the educated and influential classes 
seem to me to be more immediate objects of the care of 
Government than the support and establishment of ele¬ 
mentary schools, though these in particular places may 
claim attention.” He held that the learning and culture of 
influential classes was bound to filter down to the masses 
and permeate them. 

Mackenzie also recommended the policy of encouraging 
Oriental learning and of gradually engrafting on it 
European knowledge. He was in favour of “the association 
of Oriental learning with European science, and the 
gradual introduction of the latter without any attempt 
arbitrarily to supersede the former.” Mackenzie does not 
offer any definite opinion on the medium of instruction to be 
used. He further wanted a co-ordination between educa¬ 
tional institutions and the needs of administration, “how 
the acquirements of the students at the public seminaries 

* See Selections from Educational Records, Part I, pp. 59-60. 
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can best be rendered subservient to the public service, and 
how the constitution of public offices and the distribution 
of employments can be made the means of exerting to 
study and rewarding merit ” 

Thus tlie tw'o cardinal principles of the Orientalist policy 
were the ‘Downward Filtration Theory* and the grafting of 
a knowledge of Western sciences and literature on the stalk 
of Oriental learning (not replacing Oriental learning with 
Western learning). It should be noted that the Orientalists 
were not, on principle, against a knowledge of the English 
language or of Western sciences. What they insisted 
upon was that the latter should proceed from, and be based 
on Oriental le^nning for a proper synthesis. This is gene¬ 
rally overlooked by many people. 

Both the Calcutta Madrasah, and the Banaras Sanskrit 
College having singularly failed in their two main objects 
of promoting “useful learning” and conciliating tlie influen¬ 
tial classes of the Indians, the Directors of the East India 
Company did not like that the Calcutta Sanskrit College 
should be founded on the old models. In their letter to 
the Governor-General dated February 18, 1824, they 
denounced Oriental sciences in no unmistakable terms, 
saying: “It is worse than a waste of time to employ per¬ 
sons either to teach or to learn them in the state in which 
they are found in the Oriental books.” In their opinion it 
would be enough if documents of historical interest were 
translated by Europeans possessing the requisite know¬ 
ledge. If these branches were eliminated, “what remains 
in Oriental learning is poetry; but it has never been thought 
necessary to establish colleges for the cultivation of poetry.” 
They, therefore, held that the plan of the Oriental insti¬ 
tutions was “originally and fundamentally erroneous.” 
They said that in “teaching mere Hindoo, or mere Maho- 
medan literature, you bound yourself to teach a great deal 
of what was frivolous, not a little of what was purely 
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mischievous, and a small remainder indeed in which utility 
was in any way concerned.” But they did not advocate 
any violent or immediate change of policy. On the other 
hand they cautioned that “in the institutions which exist 
on a particular footing alterations should not be intro¬ 
duced more rapidly than a due regard to existing interests 
and feelings will dictate”; but they suggested that the 
principle of utility should receive greater attention than 
heretofore.^ 

But the General Committee of Public Instruction 
consisted mainly of Oriental scholars who vindicated their 
policy. They dwelt on the worth of Oriental learning and 
asserted that the peoi)le, because of “vigorous prejudices”, 
were not prepared to be instructed in anything except 
Oriental learning. For lack of suitable books and efBcient 
teachers, the introduction of Wtistern knowledge on a large 
scale was out of question. The Committee was trying to 
prepare suitable books and as soon as adequate means 
were available, the Directors’ instmetions would be acted 
upon. This plea was accepted and the Committee went 
on pursuing its Orientalist policy. 

Both the Calcutta Madrasah and the Banaras Sanskrit 
College had been working unsatisfactorily. Abuses by the 
managements, neglect of studies and a general condition of 
inefficiency were the chief complaints. As early as 1804, 
the Second Judge of Banaras and the acting President of 
the Banaras Sanskrit College said: “The College instead 
of being looked up to by the natives with respect and vene¬ 
ration, is an object of their ridicule; instead of an assemb¬ 
lage of learned Hindus, it resembles a band of pensioners 
supported by the charity of Government.”^ The Committee 

* Revenue Letter from the Court of Directors to the Govemor- 
General-in-Council of Bengal dated 18th February, 
Appendix to Report from Commons Select Committee—I Public— 
16 August, 1832, pp, 331-32. 

•Nicholb: Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Benares 
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set up in 1820 to investigate the Sanskrit College aflFairs also 
reached the conclusion “that the College has done little 
more than contribute to the maintenance of a certain 
number of Pandits and pupils, amongst whom literature 
and study have merely served as pleas for securing a main¬ 
tenance. The special cause of this failure, we cannot doubt, 
has been the want of effective control, the absence of which 
has led to a total deficiency of arrangement in the order 
of study, and utter want of diligence and zeal in its 
prosecution,”^ 

The Ceneral Committee of Public Instruction took steps 
to reform these two institutions. The Calcutta Madrasah 
was housed in a new building s]iecially constructed for the 
purpose and a “day school” for “a liberal elementary edu¬ 
cation” of Mahoinedan youth, was also attached to it. 
Better superintendence, and a better method of examina¬ 
tions placed both the institiitioiis on the road to progress. 
The examiners who were generally persons from outside 
the teaching staffs of the colleges, rc*alized the necessity for 
the use of English as a medium of instruction for several 
sciences. An English class w^as attached to the Calcutta 
Madrasah in 1824, and the number of pupils in tins class 
rose to 42 in 1828 (Governor-Generars letter dated 21st 
August, 1829 to the Court of Directors). In 1830 a sepa¬ 
rate English Seminary was started in Banaras with two 
teachers from the Calcutta Vidyalaya. To encourage the 
study of English it was also announced by the Government 
in 1830 that for court appointments, other things being 
equal, a knowledge of English would receive preference. 

Besides reorganising and reforming these two institutions, 
the Committee also established Oriental C'ollcges at Delhi 
and Agra. 


Pathshala or Sanskrit College, pp, 9-11. 
‘ibid., pp. 28-37. 
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The Delhi College was established in 1825 with "useful 
knowledge” as its "chief end”. In 1827 there were 40 
students in Arabic, 50 in the higher classes of Persian, 97 
in elementary classes and 17 in Sanskrit. The elements of 
Astronomy and Mathematics on European principles were 
taught and English was also intioduced. 

As the English classes attached to Oriental institutions 
could give only inadequate knowledge of the English 
language and literature because of their secondary import¬ 
ance, and as a mere smattering of broken English could 
possibly lead to no improvement in the intellectual and 
moral character of the native populatioji, the Court of the 
Company’s Directors in their letter of August 21, 1829 
concurred with the view of the General Committee 
that "the best mode of encouraging and promoting the 
study” of the English language and literature "would be the 
formation of separate English colleges.” 

The Agra College was founded with the help of con¬ 
siderable landed property left by a Pandit. The College 
taught Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit and Hindi. In 1827 there 
were 121 students studying Arabic and Persian and 63 
students studying Sanskrit and Hindi. About 1828 an 
English class was also started. 

The Committees plans in 1827 for an Oriental college 
at Bareilly did not materialize for lack of funds. 

Besides the Oriental institutions of higher learning men¬ 
tioned above, the supemsion of the Chinsurah schools, the 
Rajputana schools, the Free School at Kanpur, the 
Bhagalpore School, the Bhawaniporc and Kidderpore 
Schools also passed into the hands of the Committee. The 
Committee did not try to impose its policy of Oriental col¬ 
leges on these schools as most of these had originated 
before the Committee itself, and some were supported by 
voluntary subscription and aimed at teacliing English to 
Indian lads. 
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The Committee also established a press at Calcutta, and 
during the period ending in 1830, 15 works in Sanskrit, 3 
in Hindi, 4 in Persian and 2 in Arabic were published. It 
undertook, in 1830, to publish the Mahahharata at a cost 
of Rs. 20,000 but this work could not be completed because 
of the subsequent change in the Government’s educational 
policy. 


Critical Observations 

From this brief n^view of the origin, developmc'nt and work¬ 
ing of tlie Orientalist policy under the General Committee 
of Public Instruction, a few facts stand out. 

The Orientalists were not opposed to the teaching of 
English or Western sciences which they introduced on 
public demand into their institutions of Oriental learning. 
But they rightly felt that a mere smattering of the English 
language, without a deeper understanding of the literature 
of England would not bring about any moral or intellectual 
improvement. They, therefore, wanted to start independent 
English seminaries at Banaras, Delhi and Agra. The 
Orientalists, guided as they were by orthodox Maul vis and 
Pandits, generally exaggerated the people’s opposition to 
Western knowledge, and failed to take adequate account 
of the rising tide of public opinion in favour of English 
and Western knowledge. The lack of funds for education 
was responsible for their initial uncompromising attitude 
towards the Anglicists. Tliey did not want to share their 
scanty funds with the latter. 

The Orientalists were right in their view that a synthesis 
of Oriental learning and Western knowledge was desirable 
with a view to grafting the latter on to the former so that the 
two grew up and developed into one organic whole. But 
their technique was defective, and tliey failed. There was 
little or no co-ordination between the Oriental and English 
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departments in the Oriental colleges. The English class 
was only an appendage and not an organic part of the 
college. 

That such an integration of Oriental learning and West¬ 
ern knowledge could be done successfully was demonstrated 
later by Launcelot Wilkinson, Political Resident at Bhopal 
in his school at Sehore, and by Dr. Ballantyne who became 
the Principal of Banaras Sanskrit College, in 1846. These 
two gentlemen made Oriental learning their starting point, 
and corrected, modified or added to it through various 
Western sources. The success of these experiments was 
admirable, but it came too late, at a time when the Angli¬ 
cists had won the day and were in no mood for a 
compromise. 

The Orientalists believed in the “Theory of Downward 
Filtration” and did not directly concern themselves with 
the education of the masses. They, however, thought 
rightly that the study of classical languages was bound to 
enrich and standardise the vernacular languages through 
which alone knowledge could reach the common people. 

The EvoLiniON and the Stand Poini’ of the Anglicist 

Policy 

Tlie origin of the vogue for English among the Indians 
must be traced to the people’s desire to learn the language 
of their rulers. An intimate contact with the English in 
their important settlements, and a greater scope for service 
in the Company’s offices which a knowledge of English 
opened up must have been very powerful incentives. The 
establishment of the Supreme Court at Calcutta in 1774, 
no doubt, gave an added stimulus to the demand for the 
English language. 
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Charles Grant (1746-1823) 

Towards the end of the 18th century Charles Grant made 
suggestions remarkable for their prediction about the whole 
course of Indian education in the next century. He initia¬ 
ted a controversy about the content and medium of instruc¬ 
tion which raged during the first half of the 19th century 
and was ultimately decided in favour of what Grant had 
recommended. 

Charles Grant arrived in India in 1767 at the age of 
twenty-one, and was employed by Richard Becher to assist 
in his private business. Civilians at that time were allowed 
to trade on their private account. He went back to England 
in 1771 owing to ill health, but returned to Calcutta in 
1773. Warren Hastings created a new department known 
as the Board of Trade and Charles Grant became its 
Secretary. In 1780 he became Commercial Resident at 
Malda where the Company controlled a flourishing silk 
factory. He finally returned to England in 1790. 

In 1792 Grant wrote a tract entitled ''Observations on the 
State of Society among the Asiatic Subjects of Great Bri¬ 
tain, particularly with respect to Morals, and on the Means 
of improving it!" 

Grant paints a very dark picture of Indian life which 
he sunivS up in the following words: “Upon the whole we 
cannot help recognizing in the people of Hindoostan, a race 
of men lamentably degenerate and base, retaining but a 

feeble sense of moral obligation,.governed by their 

malevolent and licentious passions.and sunk in misery 

by their vices.” 

Charles Grant seems to have deliberately exaggerated his 
account of the moral degradation of India to attract more 
missionaries for evangelization work and to induce the 
Directors of the Company and the British Parliament to 
include a clause in the Charter Act of 1793 permitting mis- 
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sionaries and schoolmasters free access to India. His motive 
might have been really philanthropic, but the language 
used by him was injudicious and least calculated to make 
his suggestions acceptable to those whom he sought to 
benefit. 

Grant also suggests remedies to improve the condition of 
the Indians, and it is his suggestions that are important 
from the point of view of the development of Modem 
Indian Education. He said, ‘The true cure of darkness 
is the introduction of light. The Hindoos err, because they 
are ignorant, and their errors have never fairly been laid 
before them. The communication of our light and know¬ 
ledge to them, would prove the best remedy for their dis¬ 
orders; and this remedy is proposed, from a full conviction 
that if judiciously and patiently applied, it would have 
great and happy effects upon them, effects honourable and 
advantageous for us.” 

A knowledge of Western sciences and literature could be 
corninunicated to the Indians both through English and the 
vernaculars. Although Grant was unwilling "to pass an 
exclusive decision” on the subject of the medium of instruc¬ 
tion, he was in favour of "the communication of our 
knowledge.by the medium of our language.” 

He further adds: 

"The first coinmunication, and the instrument of introduc¬ 
ing the rest, must be the English language; this is a key 
which will open to them a world of new ideas, and policy 
alone might have impelled us, long since, to put it into 
their hands.” 

He thought that "places of gratuitous instruction in read¬ 
ing and writing English” could be easily established "at a 
moderate expense in various parts of the provinces.” "The 
Hindoos would in time become teachers of English them¬ 
selves; and the employment of our language in public busi¬ 
ness for which every political reason remains in full force, 
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would, in the course of another generation, make it very 
general throughout the country. There is nothing wanting 
to the success of this plan but the hearty patronage of 
Government.” “The simple elements of our arts, our 
philosophy and religion,” communicated through the me¬ 
dium of English “would silently undermine and at length 
subvert the fabric of error.” The press would also help 
in the rapid spread of English. “The art of printing would 
enable us to disseminate our writings in a way the Persians 
never could have done.” 

Grant strongly believed that it was necessary to commu¬ 
nicate to the Indians a knowledge of tlie Christian religion, 
because that alone could promote the well-being and happi¬ 
ness of mankind. “Do we, then,” he says, “wish to correct, 
to raise, to sweeten the social state of our Indian subjects? 
Would we, at little cost, impart to them a boon, far, far 
more valuable than all the advantages we have derived 
from them? The Gospel brings this within our powerl” 

Grant’s suggestions had a far reaching effect on the 
development of modern Indian education. He was the 
first person to raise his powerful voice in favour of English 
education. His basic recommendation—introduction of 
Western knowledge through the medium of English—was 
definitely accepted by the Government of India in 1835. 
Most of all, he was the first to urge upon the East India 
Company to give the country an organised system of Wes¬ 
tern education. But his dream of making English the 
general language of India was vain. Acquainted as he was 
only with parts of Bengal, he could not realise the magni¬ 
tude of this task. Grant s Observations was not published 
by the time the Company’s Charter came up for discussion 
in 1793, but later it was published by order of the House 
of Commons and did influence considerably the Charter Act 
of 1813, by which the East India Company was made to 
accept its responsibility for the education of the Indian 
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people. Charles Grant may truly be called a great pioneer 
of English education in India. 

The general belief that the teaching of English literature 
and science was bound to lead to the people’s conversion 
to Christianity by knocking out their superstitious and reli¬ 
gious beliefs, led Carey, Marshman, Ward and others to 
start English schools early in the 19th centur>'. Later, 
Serampur College (1818), Scottish Church College in Cal¬ 
cutta and the Madras Mission College were founded to 
provide higher education in English literature. When the 
Charter Act of 1813 gave greater freedom to the mission¬ 
aries from all countries for their work in India, missionary 
activities expanded and intensified. In most cases the 
missionary schools taught English side by side with the 
vernacular languages. By 1818 a non-Coriforinist mission¬ 
ary, named Robert May, had started as many as 36 schools 
with 3,000 pupils reading in them. By the same year the 
Church Missionary Society had in Burdwan and its neigh¬ 
bourhood 10 schools with over 1,000 pupils. The Seram¬ 
pur missionaries in 1820 had in Calcutta or its vicinity 
about 20 schools with over 800 pupils in them. Non¬ 
missionary private effort was also responsible for several 
English schools in places like Banaras and Kanpur where 
pupils flocked for instruction in English. 

But the most important concrete shape that this rising 
tide of popularity for English took was the establishment, 
in 1817, of the Calcutta Vidyalaya through the efforts of 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, David Hare and Sir Edward Hyde 
East, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. In 
his letters to a friend, Sir Edward Hyde East has given 
an interesting account of the various meetings held by 
the important Hindus of Calcutta at his house for starting 
the Vidyalaya. The sum from private contributions 
amounted to over a lakh of rupees, and although the 
Government, for fear of giving umbrage to influential 
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Hindus and Muslims, refused to give countenance to the 
scheme, the Vidyalaya ^vas established in 1817 for "the 
tuition of the sons of respectable Hindoos, in the English 
and Indian languages and in the literature and science of 
Europe and Asia.” 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy and English EducatiOxN 

Ram Mohan Roy was born around the year 1772 in Radha- 
nagar in The Hoogli district After a rudimentary edu¬ 
cation at a local school, he was sent to Patna wlu^rc he 
acquired a sound knowledge of both Persian and Arabic. 
Having shocked his parents with his unorthodox views, Ram 
Mohan wandered for several years, studying the social cus¬ 
toms and religious beliefs and practices of the people in 
different parts of India. He studied English, and also 
acquired a working knowledge of Hebrew and Grt?ek for 
a better understanding of the Old and New Testaments. By 
dint of industry and ability he rose to the highest post in 
the Revenue Department open to Indians. The sight of 
his elder brother s widow, performing "suttee” under com¬ 
pulsion, filled him with indignation and he resolved to get 
this cruel practice abolished- After ten years’ Government 
service, he retired to devote himself to social and religious 
reform. In 1814 he founded the Atmeetja Sabha, and in 
the course of the next few years published several books 
on religious subjects. His views on Christianity brought 
him into conflict with Marshman and other missionaries. 
But one missionary named Adam was so convinced of the 
correctness of Ram Mohan's religious views that he renoun¬ 
ced his faith in the Trinity. Both Adam and he founded 
the Calcutta Unitarian Committee in 1821 for the removal 
"of ignorance and superstition by education, rational dis¬ 
cussion and publication of books”, both in English and in 
Bengali. Ram Mohan took a leading part in the movement 
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for the spread of English education. He took a leading part 
in founding the Calcutta Vidyalaya. When some other 
Hindus threatened to witlidraw their support from the 
Vidyalaya project because of Ram Mohan’s unorthodox 
views, he willingly dissociated himself from the scheme 
and allowed David Hare to take a leading part in it. 

When the newly formed General Committee of Public 
Instniction sanctioned die completion of the Sanskrit 
College in Calcutta in lieu of the colleges earlier promised 
to be established at Nadia and Tirhut, Ram Mohan 
addressed a letter of protest to the Governor-General him¬ 
self in 1823. He pleaded that the sum of one lakh of 
rupees sanctioned by the British Parliament was meant for 
"the instruction of the natives of India,” but "no improve¬ 
ment can be expected from inducing young men to consume 
a dozen years of the most valuable period of their lives in 
acquiring the niceties of the Byakaran or Sanskrit grammar.” 
In the proposed Sanskrit College, he said "the pupils will 
acquire what was known two thousand years ago, with the 
addition of vain and empty subtleties since produced by 
speculative men, such as is already commonly taught in all 
parts of India.” He concluded, “The Sanskrit system of 
education would be the best calculated to keep this country 
in darkness”, adding “but as the improvement of the native 
population is the object of Government, it will consequently 
promote a more liberal and enlightened system of instruc¬ 
tion, embracing mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry 
and anatomy, with other useful sciences which may be 
accomplished with the sum proposed, by employing a few 
gentlemen of talent and learning, educated in Europe, and 
providing a college furnished with the necessary books, 
instruments and other apparatus.”® 

Neither the Government nor the General Committee of 
Public Instruction had the courtesy to reply to this letter. 

* Quoted in Selections from Educational Records, Ptut I, pp. 99-101 
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Ram Mohaiis criticism of the Government's Orientalist 
policy was ignored, and the Committee followed its own 
practice of encouraging Oriental learning. 

Ram Mohan supported DufFs proposal for a college in 
Calcutta although besides English, the teaching of the 
Bible was to be made compulsory there. He held that a 
study of the Bible need not necessarily undermine the faith 
of devout Hindus. 

We have no space here to discuss tlie numerous other 
si3heres where Ram Mohan tried to bring about reforms, 
e.g. the establishment of Brahmo Samuj, (1828), his part 
in the abolition of Suttee (1828), his advocacy of female 
education and widow re-marriage, etc. In 1830, he set sail 
for England where his presence and advice influenced the 
Charter Act of 1833. 

It would not be true to say that Ram Mohan did not 
realize the cultural and historical value of the classical 
languages of India, for he himself founded an institution of 
his own for higher studies in Sanskrit. But he realized 
more than any other Indian of his age the importance of 
English education. The retrograde policy of the Indian 
Government provoked him into the use of strong language 
in condemnation of the Sanskrit system of education, but, 
as a matter of fact, he stood for a synthesis of the best of 
what the East and the West had to offer. His own life 
was a testimony to this. 

David Hare and English Education 

David Hare was a secularist watch-maker who arrived in 
India in 1800 and devoted the first fifteen years of his stay 
here to the amassing of a moderate fortune. Then he 
decided to stay on in India and devote the remainder of 
his life to the education and moral improvement of Bengal. 

He took a leading part in the establishment of the 
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Calcutta Vidyalaya; and later, when the institution was in 
finalicial difficulties, he secured Government help for it. 
He a jdot of land for a building in which the Calcutta 
Vidyalaya and the Sanskrit College could be housed to¬ 
gether for the common teaebing of ('xi)criTnenlal philosophy. 
As a member of the Managing Corninitiee, l^avid Hare 
continiu*d to tak(^ a keen interest in the affairs of the 
Vidyalaya which made? rapid progress. 

He was also a member of the Calcutta School Book 
Society, paying an annual s?ibscriplion ol one hundred 
rupees. He was tlie S(‘crct:iry and one of th(i founders of 
the Calcutta Seliool Society which started several schools 
ier bctt(‘r elementary education of the people. One school 
at Ar]:»oo]y was pcTSonaffy looked after and partially 
finance’d by David Hare himself. It prospered and had 
an English (lej)artniciit added to it to serve as a feeder to 
the Calcutta Vidyalaya. 

Hare ^^'as also thinking of doing somethiTig for female 
education when he died of cholera in 1842. By his 
example and association with numerous institutions* David 
Hare gave a strong impehis to the spread of English 
education in India. 


Little ciia^^ce in the Policy of the Gicneral (]qmmittee 
OF Puniac LNrsTRUcmOx>j 

As I have* already mentioned, the General Committee of 
Public Instruction did not take adequate notice of the grow¬ 
ing volume of public opinion in favour of English education. 
On th(' represcf'.tadons from tlie local managing corninittees 
of the Oriental colleges at Calcutta, Banaras, Agra and 
Delhi, English classes were attached or separate English 
seminaries started. In the meantime students from the 
Calcutta Vidyalaya went forth and either started, or work¬ 
ed in, numerous schools in the country. 


13 
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Unlike the Orientalists who believed in a synthesis of 
Oriental learning and Western knowledge, the Anglicists 
condemned Oriental knowledge as good for nothing and 
advocated the spread of a knowledge of Western literature 
and science through the medium of English. In 
Trevelyan’s words, under the Hindu system of learning, 

"history is made up of fables;.its medicine is 

quackery; its geography and astronomy are monstrous 
absurdity; its law is composed of loose contradictory 
maxims, and barbarous and ridiculous penal provisions; its 
religion is idolatory; its immorality is such as might be 
expected from the examples of the Gods and the precepts of 
religion”® 


CnmcAL Observations 

There is little doubt about the fact that instruction in 
English was rapidly gaining in popularity during the early 
years of the 19th century. Raja Ram Mohan Roys 
biographer, Collet, reports him as remarking to somebody 
in England, "Two-thirds of the native population of 
Bengal would be exceedingly glad to see their children 
educated in English learning.” Even Adam, who cham¬ 
pioned the cause of vernacular education, said in his 
first report of 1835: “The desire to obtain a knowledge 
of the English language has been so great that a 
school in which this was not taught wiis sure to dwindle 
away.” The Court of Directors also considerably changed 
their views in 1830 when they wrote to Bengal: “It is 
highly advisable to enable and encourage a large number 
of the natives to acquire a thorough knowledge of English, 
being convinced that the higher tone and better spirit of 
European literature can produce their full effect only on 

" On the Education of the People of India, pp. 83-84, 
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those who become familiar with them in the original 
language.” They also gave another reason for encouraging 
the study of English literature: “The fittest persons for 
translating English scientific books or for putting their 
substance into a shape adapted to Asiatic students, are 
natives who have studied profoundly in the original 
works.”^ 

The question that arises has been nicely put by ITowell 
in the following words: 

“It is one of the most unintelligible facts in the history 
of English education in India that at the very time when 
the natives themselves were crying out for instruction in 
European literature and science and were protcjsting against 
a continuance of the prevailing Orientalism, a body of 
English gentlemen appointed to initiate a system of 
education for the country was found to insist upon the 
retention of Oriental learning to the practical exclusion of 
European letu-ning.”^ 

The? attitude of the General (Committee of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, however, is not unintelligible. The Orientalists knew 
that the people generally did not want a knowledge of 
European literature and science through the medium of 
English so much as a knowledge of the English language 
just sufficient to qualify them for jobs in the Company 
offices and numerous British firms that had spning up. A 
smattering of English which was possible for them to 
acquire could not effect any intellectual or moral improve¬ 
ment. Wilson has nicely clarified the whole position in 
his Education of the Natives of India, as follows: 

“To extend a smattering of English throughout India, is 

to do little good.To spread a thin sheet of water 

over a vast tract, will generate only slime and weeds; ferti- 


* Letter from the Court to Bengal, dated Sept. 29, 1830. 
^Education in British India, p. 18. 
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lily is the consequence of deep and judiciously distributed 
irrigation/’’’ 

Again he said: 

“Tlie great l)ody of those who are willing to engage in 
tlu^ study (of English) waul the language and nothing 
more. Of the language, also, they want only as much as 
can be tiirned to profit, as will enable ihcni to ('arn subsis- 

t('nc(‘.It is, therefore, as vain to seek to extend 

very widely a |>}ofoiiiid accpiaintancc.' with English 
literature, it is needless to tiisseminate a sup«u*ficial use 
of our language. EithcT attempt will be a Tiiischievous 
\\ aste of ial)ou!' and mojK'y, diverting them from objects of 
greater practicality and advantage'/' 

So tluTC is notliing imintf'lligibk' :»bout tlx' Orientalist 
policy of the C^eiK'ral Committee. But the Committee was 
not against a know](‘dge of English literature and science. 
It sim]>ly wanted to graft Western knowledge on Ork'Utal 
](‘aniiijg and refused to n'place Oriental h'arning entirely 
with it. It was the scarcity of the funds, as Lord Auckland 
legalized in his Minute of 1839, that presented the General 
Coiiimilt(‘e to give English education as much attention as 
pee.plc desired. 

I’hear gross ignorance of the Indian people and fudian 
institutions, and the combatant mood that blinded them to 
the real state of affairs, led Anglicists like Trevelyan and 
Macaulay into th(' ns(' of a nanseati»igly abusive language 
i]i tlieir condemnation of Oriental learning. Their views 
on this j)oint need no further refutation at the pres('nt time. 
Their political designs for a cultural conquest of India 
coincided with the? popular demand for a superficial know¬ 
ledge of English, and they wanted to take full advantage 
of it. They raised such an amount of noise and dust that 
wis(‘ counsels were drowned and the real issues veiled. 


* A^.Uttic Journat Vol.XIX, 1836. 
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Their contempt of Oriental Icarniug has had a far reaching 
elfect on later Tndo-British relations, as has been very ably 
pointed out by C. 11. Philips: 

'This conleniptLions attitude of minvl, iirst implied by 
Cornwallis's wholesale anglicization of the Company s 
adininistratio)!, then sup])orted by Wilberforce's r('actioii 
to Hindu ism, and capped by Macaulay’s complete condem- 
iiatioM of Indian cultures, was repieseutativc f)f an in- 
flntaitial section of English opinion throughout tiie 19th and 
early 20tli centuries; it largely accounts lor llie general 
English lack of interest in things Indian and, dt'spile a 
close association of two hundred years, a comparative 
neglect in Britain of Indian studies.'’^*' 


India , p.71 (Jlaklarisun’s University Library 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE TRIUMPH AND WORKING OF THE ANGLICIST 

POLICY 


Tiie Charter Act of 1833 

Before the Charter of the Company came up before the 
British Parliament for renewal in 1833, the House of 
Commons ai^polntcd a Select CJommittee to investigate into 
the affairs of the East India Company. The report of this 
Select Coininittee, based eithcT on the personal evidence or 
writings of those who knew India well, is a great source of 
ijifomialion on the subject of Indian education. Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy was present in England at tlie time. He made 
some far-reaching suggestions, e.g., the substitution of 
English for Persian as the language of the law courts, the 
codification of the Criminal and Civil Law, the appoint¬ 
ment of Indians to posts of trust and responsibility, etc. We 
have seen how the Court of Directors had already express¬ 
ed themselves strongly, in 1829, against the first suggestion 
and it was ultimately not accepted. Ram Mohan Roy's 
idea was to make the study of English more popular. The 
second suggestion was accepted, and to the Supreme 
Council was added a Law Member who was to be responsi¬ 
ble for drawing up the Penal Code and the Codes of 
Criminal Procedure. This post was first held by Macaulay 
who also became the president of the General Committee 
of Public Instruction and wrote his famous Minute on the 
Anglo-Orientalist controversy in 1835. 

But the most important clause, for its effect on the course 
of Indian education, was that no Indian "by reason of his 
colour, caste or creed" should be "disabled from holding 
any place, office or employment under the Company." 
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This stimulated the study of the English language by 
Indians as nothing else could possibly do, although part 
of the real motive behind this measure was to keep down 
the cost of the administration of the country. This 
provision in the Charter Act made it desirable that higher 
education should be imparted mainly through the medium 
of the English language. The Charter also strengthened 
the control of the Bengal Government over the two other 
Presidencies with the result that the educational policy of 
Bengal was bound to supersede the vernacularist tendencies 
of Madras and Bombay. 

The Triumph of the Anglicists 

We have discussed how the Orientalist policy evolved, and 
how it was followed by the General Committee of Public 
Instruction when it came into existence in 1823. We have 
also discussed how the movement for Engli.sh education 
was gathering momentum although it was mainly ignored 
by the Committee. From the account already given it 
must have been clear that a conflict was inevitable. 

In the early thirties of the 19th century the strength of 
the Orientalists and the Anglicists on the General Com¬ 
mittee of Public Instruction was evenly balanced. No 
business could be transacted at its meetings because on 
every issue there were five votes in its favour and five votes 
against it. Matters came to a head when proposals to 
make English compulsory for scholarship holders at the 
Calcutta Madrasah and to convert the Oriental College at 
Agra into an Anglo-Indian College (where English 
literature and science were to be the prime subjects and 
Hindi and Persian subsidiary subjects, to the entire ex¬ 
clusion of Sanskrit and Arabic literature) came up before 
the General Committee. Unable to take a decision on 
these far-reaching changes, the Committee made a 
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reference to the Government for a final decision about tho 
conflicting policies advocated by the rival groups. 
Macaulay, the president of the General Cominittee, wh»> 
had abstained from siding with either party at the Com¬ 
mittee meetings, wrote his fanraviis Minute oi February 2, 
1835 in favour of the Anglicist view-point, and the 
Goveniment, by their entire concuireiice with it, changed 
the entire course of Indian education. 


Macaulays Mincil of 1835 


Mcicanlay began his Minute' by questioniijg the Orientalists’ 
interpretation of the edncatumal clause in the Company’s 
Charter Act of 1813. lie centeiuled that by the* phrase, 
“the revival and iniproveini'nt of literature’, the' British 
legislatun' did not necessarily mean Sanskrit and Arabic 
literature and tliat the* appellatiori of ‘‘a leanied native’ 
could equally suitably be applied “to a native' who was 
familiar with the* poetry of Milton, the metaphysics of 
Locke, and the physics of Newton. " He also added: “This 
lakh of rupees is set apart, not only for revivi\ig literature 
in India, the phrase on which their whole interpretation is 
founded, but also ‘for the introduction and ]')romotion of a 
knowdodge? of the sciences among the inhabitants of the 
British territorics’—words which arc aloiu* sufficient to 
authorise all the changes for wdiich i contend.” 

The closure of the colleges of Oriental learning or with¬ 
drawal of the endowments to them by the Government 
would involve no breach of public faith, because the 
Government always had the* right to change a policy which 
failed to achieve the desired tjnd. 

Having thus proved to his own satisfaction that the sum 
of one lakh of rupees could be spent by the Government 
ill any way they liked, Macaulay went on to ask: “The 
simple question is, what is the most useful way of employ- 
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ing it?” He brushed aside the claiin of the vernacular 
languages on the ground that they “contain neither literary 
nor scientific inforiiiation, and arc' moreover so poor and 
rude that, until tliey are enriched from some other quarter, 
it will not be easy lo translate any valuable work in them.” 
Having eliminated the vernacular languages, he said, the 
choice remained only between the classical langua.gcs of 
India and English. Then banishing his reason, common 
sense, and even decency he indulged in the most abusive 
language about the classical literature of India whidi 
contained “medical doctrines which woiild disgrace an Eng- 
lisli farricT, astronomy which would move laughter in girls 
at an English Boarding School, history abounding with 
kings thirty feet high and reigns thirty thousand years long, 
and geography made of seas of treacle and seas of buthT.” 
According to him “a single shelf of a good European library 
was worth the whole native literature of India and Arabia;” 
and “all the historical information which has been collected 
from all the books written in the Sanskrit language is less 
valuable than what may be* found in the most pLiltry abridge¬ 
ments used at prt^paratory schools in England.” But a per¬ 
son with a knowledge of the English language “has ready 
access to all the vast intellectual wealth which all the wisest 
nations of the earth have created and hoardc'd in the course 
of ninety generations.” He thus reached the conclusion 

that “the English tongue.would be the mOwSt useful 

to our native subjects.” He asked rhetorically, “When it is 
in our power to teach this hmguage, shall wc teach langua¬ 
ges in which by universal confession, there are no books on 
any subjects which deserve to be comi)ared to our own?” 

Referring to the growing popularity of English, Macaulay 
said, “We are forced to pay our Arabic and Sanskrit 
students while those who learn English are willing to pay 
us”. While the Sanskrit publications of the General Com¬ 
mittee found no buyers, English books of the School Book 
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Society were sold rapidly. Indeed, the very purpose of 
conciliating the influential Indians was defeated by the 
Orientalist policy. Students after twelve years’ study at 
Government expense found themselves useless and re¬ 
presented “their education as an injury which gives them 
a claim on the Government for redress.” Indeed, Govern¬ 
ment expenditure on Oriental learning was not only “a dead 
loss to the cause of Truth”, but it was also “bounty money 
paid to raise up champions of error.” Even the value of 
Sanskrit and Arabic for an acquaintance with Hindu and 
Muslim law would disappear because “as soon as the Code 
is promulgated the Shasters and the Hedaya will be useless 
to a Moonsiff or a Sudder Ameen.” But Trevelyan 
regarded Arabic and Sanskrit as “highly deserving of being 
studied and preserved”, but only “as a medium for in¬ 
vestigating the history of the country, and the progress of 
mind and maimers during so many ages.”’ The claim of 
the classical languages of India could not be defended even 
on religious grounds because they were “barren of useful 
knowledge” and “fruitful of monstrous superstitions” and 
the Government were dissuaded from “teaching false 
history, false astronomy, false medicine, because we find 
them in company with a false religion.” He said that the 
contention of the Orientalists that most Indians could not 
“possibly attain more than a mere smattering of English,” 
was disproved by the “facility and correctness” with which 
English was employed by many Hindus. 

Then he summed up his arguments: “I think it is 
clear that we are not fettered by the Act of Parliament of 
1813, that we are not fettered by any pledge expressed or 
implied, that we are free to employ our funds as we choose, 
that we ought to employ them in teaching what is best 
worth-knowing, that English is better worth knowing than 
Sanskrit or Arabic, that the natives are desirous to be 

^ On the Education of the People of India, pp. 182-85. 
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taught English, and are not desirous to be taught Sanskrit 
or Arabic, that neither as the languages of law nor as the 
languages of religion have Sanskrit and Arabic any 
peculiar claim to our encouragement, that it is possible to 
make natives of this country thoroughly good English 
scholars, and that to this end our efforts ought to be 
directed/’ 

Towards the end of his Minute Macaulay came out with 
his real imperialist design of creating “a class of persons, 
Indian in blood and colour, but English in tastes, in 
opinions, in morals and in intellect” for a cultural conquest 
of India. He then suggested the immediate stopping of 
“the printing of Arabic and Sanskrit books”, the abolition 
of “the Madrasah and the Sanskrit College at Calcutta,” the 
retention, if necessary, of “the Sanskrit College at Banaras 
and Mahometan College at Delhi”, but only on the condition 
that “no stipends shall be given to any students who may 
hereafter repair there” and tlie funds thus saved should be 
spent on “larger encouragement to the Hindoo College at 
Calcutta” and the establishment “in the principal cities 
throughout the Presidencies of Fort William and Agra 
schools in which the English language might be well and 
thoroughly taught.”^ 

From the extracts from Prinseps Diary*^ it is clear that 
the Orientalists were given no chance to present their point 
of view at the Council meeting, that Prinsep was actually 
rebuked for replying to Macaulay's Minute and the 
Resolution of 7th March, 1835 was passed simply because 
the Governor-General had endorsed Macaulay’s Minute 
with the words: “I give my entire concurrence to the 
sentiments expressed in the Minute.” 

“Condensed from Macaulay’s Minute of February 2, 1835, quoted 
also in full by Paranjpe in his Source Book of Indian Education, 

* Quoted in the Selections from Educational Records, Fart I, p. 133 
onwards. 
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Lord Bentinck s Resolution of 1835 

The prcainb]t‘ of i1k‘ Resolution, stating that the Governor- 
General of India in Council had attentively considered the 
two letters (dated 2Jst and 22nd January last) from the 
Secretaiy (i.e., Prinsep) to the General Coniinittee of Public 
Instruction, was a wrong statement of facts. The Resolution 
stated: “The great object of the Britisli Government 
ought to be the jiromotion of European literature and 
science among the natives of India; and that all the funds 
appropriated for the purpose of education would be best 
employed on English edueation alone." While promising 
that the existing institutions of Oriental Ic'arning would not 
be abolished as long as people resorted there, and that the 
stipends then being given to teachers and pupils would 
not be stopped, the Resolution directed that ‘ no stipends 
shall be given to any students that may hereafter enter 
at any of these institutions, and that when any professor 
of Orieiitai learning shall vacate his situation, the (Com¬ 
mittee shall report to the C^overnment the number and state 
of the class in orch r that the Government may be able to 
decide upon thc^ expediency of a])pointing a successor." 
The Resolution also directed tliat “no portion of the funds 
shiill hereafter be employc'd on the printing of Oriental 
works." His Lordship-in-Council also directed that all th(‘ 
funds which thexst? reforms will leave at the disposal of the 
Committee he henceforth employed in imparting to the 
native population a knowledge of English literature and 
science through the medium of the English language; and 
His Lordship-in-Council requests the (Jommittee to submit 
to Government, with all expedition, a plan for the accom¬ 
plishment of this purpose."^ 


Lord Bcntinck’s Resolution of 1835 is (luoted in lull by Paranjpc 
in his Source Book of Indian Education. 
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Thus was the Orientalists-Anglicists controversy in Bengal 
decided by the Co\’ernTnent in favour of the Anglicists. 

(JiirrrcAL Observations 

Macaulay’s Minute surpasses all documents of liistorical 
interest in its use of unnecessarily violent and abusive 
language, in its unwarranted, sweeping generalisations, in 
its distortion of facts to suit the anthor's own arguments, in 
its iniscliievous presentation of half truths and in its arcli 
iinperiaiistic designs of a cultural conquest of India. The* 
“entire coucurrenct ’ of the Governor-General with 
Maeanlay’s scaitimenls without giving the Orientalists any 
chance of presenting their case adds insult to injury. 

It was not so much Macaulay's arguments as Hentinck’s 
own prepossessions that were responsible for the Govern¬ 
ment Resolution of 1835. f’lill six years (Tirlicr Bentiiick 
bad eontem]dated the introduction of Englisli as tlic lang¬ 
uage of the law courts, to which proposal the Directors, in 
their letUT of Septcmbc'r 29, 1830, had replied as follows: 

“With a vi('\v to give the natives an additional motive 
to th(' acquisition of the EnglisJ) language, you have it in 
contemplation gradually to introduce' English as the 
language of Public business in all its departuK'nts, and you 
have dtlermincd to begin at once by adopting the practice 
of corresponding in English wdth all native princes or 
persons of rank who are known to niidcrstand that lang¬ 
uage, or to have persons about them who understand it. 
From the meditated change in the language of public 
business, including judicial proceedings, you anticipate 
several collateral advantages the principal of which is that 
the judge, or other European officer, being thoroughly 
acquainted with the language in which the proceedings are 
held, will be, and appear to be, less dependent upon the 
natives by whom he is surro\iiidod, and those natives in 
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consequence, enjoy fewer opportunities of bribery or other 
undue emolument.” 

I have already quoted the portion of this letter which 
directs that English at least should not be made the langu¬ 
age of the law courts. Both Lord William Bentinck’s 
prepossessions and the reasons are clear. He was thinking 
more of the convenience of a handful of European officers 
than of the education of the Indian people. 

Macaulays diatribe against the worth of Oriental 
literature needs no refutation now when the world knows 
so much about it. His remarks on the subject are as worth¬ 
less as were his qualifications to undertake the task. He 
confessed: ‘T have no knowledge of either Sanskrit or 
Arabic;” and there are good reasons to doubt whether 
he had even ‘Vead translations of the most celebrated 
Arabic and Sanskrit works.” The confusion betw’^een 
historical facts and mythology and allegories, coming from 
an eminent historian like Macaulay, can lead only to one 
conclusion. His intentions were malicious. 

His own interpretation of the phrases, ‘revival and im¬ 
provement of literature and the encouragement of learned 
natives,” was strained. Mintos complaint in 1811 of the 
deteriorating condition of Oriental learning and his subse¬ 
quent influence on the provision of the Charter Act of 1813 
do not leave a shadow of doubt that the British legislature 
really meant by those phrases what the Orientalists 
supposed. 

According to Prinsep also, if “the intention of the legis¬ 
lature of that day” is consulted, “there cannot be a doubt 
in the mind of any person that by ‘the revival and pro¬ 
motion of literature and the encouragement of learned 
natives' the legislature did not mean to refer to any other 
literature than native literature nor to any other learned 
natives than such as were eminent by their proficiency in 
that literature.” Macaulays marginal remark on this point 
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in Prinsep’s original note shows his unwillingness to accept 
facts. Macaulay wrote, “On the legal question I have had 
the oi)inion of Sir E. Ryan. He pronounces that there is 
not the shadow of a reason for Mr. Prinsep’s construction.” 

Again, it is also highly unjust to insinuate that all the 
funds were being spent on Oriental learning alone. The 
General Committee gave grants to the Calcutta Vidyalaya, 
to the Calcutta School Book Society and to several schools 
in which English was taught; though it is certainly true 
that a much larger portion was spent on Oriental learning. 
Even if the Orientalists were wrong in emphasizing the first 
object of “reviving literature in India,” Macaulay was 
wholly wrong in eliminating this part altogether and con¬ 
centrating on “the introduction and promotion of a know¬ 
ledge” of English literature and science although these 
were not mentioned in the Act, 1 have already pointed 
out elsewhere that the Orientalists were not against a 
knowledge of English literature and Westeni sciences, but 
they wanted to graft these on to a sound knowledge of 
Orientiil learning. 

H. T. Prinsep in his Note of February 15, 1835, has shown 
how Macaulay made sweeping statements on inadequate 
grounds. In 1833, the English master at the Calcutta 
Madrasah was able to collect from his out-students the sum 
of Rs.l03/- during a period of three months, about a third 
of his month’s salary, while a monthly sum of Rs.500/- 
was given by way of stipends or scholarships to 77 (out of 
a total of about 300) students. From this, Macaulay con¬ 
cluded: “We cannot find in our vast empire a single 
student who will let us teach those dialects, unless we will 
pay him.” But only about 25X of the students received 
stipends or scholarships as a result of a competitive exa¬ 
mination. At the Sanskrit College, Banaras, although the 
number of stipends and scholarships was “only 130, up- 
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wards of three hundred students pressed forward for 
examination.” Can there be a worse distortion of facts? 

Here are Prinsep's own words: 

“The fact that a sum of about Rs.30/- a month was 
realized when upwards of three luindred per mensem is 
paid from the Committee's funds to the schoolmaster is 
surely no proof of violent desire for instruction in English 
which is inferred from it. If, again, the desire of this 
instruction were so great, how comes it to have been pro¬ 
posed to make tlu^ learning of English compulsory in tlu' 
Madrasah and how does it happen that of all the students 
now in tlie Madrasah there arc but two \vho have* juade 
progress beyond the spelling l)ooks?” 

Macaulay, again, brushed aside tlic? claim of the verna¬ 
cular languages on the ground that they ere und('velop('! 
and crude and contained no literatnn' worthy of study. 
Although he hinted that there was a great need for their 
enrichment from some source, lie ignorc’d how tliis could 
be effected. Did he mean tliat thi' study of the English 
language and literature would automatically enrich tla‘ 
vernacular languages? Indeed, the* method that he sug¬ 
gested was best calculated to retard thc'ir developmcid 
altogether as our experience of more than a century has 
shown. But Macaulay's scheme of a cultural conquest of 
India could not succeed if th(' vernacular languages were 
given a chance of development. B. D. Basil”’ has shown 
how a similar educational policy was followed by the 
British in Ireland. He quotes the following passage from 
Prof. H. Holman's English National Education (p.50): 

“As far back as 1537 the Irish Parliament, under the 
English Privy Council, had founded parochial schools— 
for the purpose of changing Irishmen into Englishmen, if 
that were possible.” 

And here in India, Macaulay wanted to raise a class of 

■ Education in India under E.L Company, p. 95. 
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persons English in everything except in colour and blood. 
And he did succeed in creating an English-knowing class 
of Indians who have been cut off from the main bulk of 
non-English-knowing Indians. 

There can hardly he ajiy doubt about Macaulay’s real 
intentions. Major IL D. Basu*' has quoted Macaulay’s 
letter to his fatluT written in 1836 as follows: 

“The eflect of this education on the Hindus is prodigious. 
No Hindu who has received an English education ever 
remains sincerely attached to his religion. Some continue 
to prof(\ss it as a matter of policy, but many j)rofess them¬ 
selves x^ure Deists and some emljrace Christianity. It is 
iny firm belief if our plans of education are followed up, 
there wall not be a single idolater among the respectable 
classes in ]k.^ngal thirty years hence.” 

Macaulay's inlenlion to undermine the social and 
religious life of India is clear. 

Much is made' of a i)ortion of the 1836 Report of the 
General Committee of Public Instruction prepared under 
Macaulay’s chairmanship, in defence of Macaulay’s real 
intention with regard to the vernaculars. The report 
says: 

‘AVe are deeply sensible of the importance of encourag¬ 
ing the cultivation of the vernacular languages. We do not 
conc('ive that the; order of the 7th March precludes us from 
doing this.” 

The best answt?r to this was given by Wilson in his 
evidence on July 5, 1853, before the Select Committee of 
the House of Lords. 

Lord Elphinstonc, one of the members of the Committee, 
asked Wilson: 

‘Was it not the fact that what Lord William Bentinck 
recommended was not the introduction of English to 
supersede tlie vernacular languages, but only the employ- 

^ Education in India under EJ, Company, p. 111. 
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ment of English as a medium of education, instead of the 
Persian and the Sanskrit?” 

“No, there was no qualification in regard to the verna¬ 
cular languages; the order begins with this sentence, It is 
the opiinon of the Governor-General that all funds which 
are availalile for the i^urposes of education should be 
applied to the cultivation of English alone/ 

Obviously Wilson was quoting from memory. So his 
words are diflFercnt, but he gets correctly the substance of 
Bentinck/s Resolution. Lord Curzon, seventy years later, 
thus summed up the result of the Anglicists’ policy of 
ignoring the claims of the vernacular languages: “Ever 
since the cold breath of Macaulays rhetoric passed over 
l!ie field of Indian languages and Indian text-books, the 
elementary education of the i3eople in th(*ir own longue has 
shrivelled and pined.” 

There is, however, no doubt about the great popularity 
of English in large towns, although the reasons advanced 
by Macaulay in supjiort of this are defective. I have al¬ 
ready disposed of one of his reasons—the popiJarity of 
English at the Calcutta Madrastih. Another reason that 
Macaulay gave was the larger sale of English books than 
that of Arabic or Sanskrit books. It was partly because 
of the high prices of the latter. But the popularity of 
English among influential Hindus could not be denied. As 
I have already pointed out elsewhere, it was mainly confined 
to those who sought closer contact with the rulers or em¬ 
ployment with the Company or some British firm. The 
missionaries saw in this desire of the people possibilities for 
the latter’s conversion, and many Company officials saw in 
this the advantage of running the administration of India 
more cheaply because the Indimis were ready to work on 
smaller salaries than those demanded by Englishmen. The 

^Quoted by li. D. Basil: Education in India under E. 1. Company, 

pp. 94-5, 
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latter also saw in this the c?hai*ces of greater security and 
permanence of the British Empire. People like Bentinck, 
therefore, encouraged the people s desire for instruction in 
English and the Anglicists exaggerated this desire to 
suppress the Orientalist policy. Macaulay's Minute only 
enabled Lord William Bentinck to achieve what he wanted 
without directly coming into the controversy. The con¬ 
tention of some? English writers on Indian education that 
even without Macaulay's Minute and Bentinck's Resolution, 
the course of English education would have been the same 
does not seem to be at all convincing. 

Both the Orientalists and the Anglicists pinned their 
faith on the theory of “Downward Filtration.” They 
wanted to educate only a small class of people in the; hope 
that the latter s culture and knowledge would automatically 
filter down to the masses. They really never wanted, for 
the ostensible reason of the lack of adequate funds, to 
tackle the problem of the education of the masses. Be¬ 
cause of this, tlu'y did not try to improve indigenous 
schools and build a suitable educational structure on their 
foundation. As Mahatma Gandhi in a speech already 

mentioned, put it aptly, “.instead of taking hold 

of things as they were”, the English “began to root them 
out”. “English education on the lines of the Downward 
Filtration Theory,” as A. N. Basu has said, “helped in further 
dividing this much-divided country, in creating yet another 
caste in this caste-ridden land of ours. They introduced 
yet another language, the English; and so they helped in 
perpetuating the tyranny of yet another learned class by 
keeping all knowledge locked up in a language but half 
understood even by those who studied it.”^ Adam also 
criticised this policy in his Reports. “The policy,” he said, 
“requires us to have first zilla, next pergunnah and the?i 
village schools”; it, “follows that we ought not to have 

•'Education in Modern India, p.26. 
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even zilla schools till we have provincial colleges, nor the 
latter till we have national universities; nor these till we 
have a cosmopolitan one_ ....To make the super¬ 

structure lofty and firm, the foundations should be broad 
and deep; and thus building from the foundation, all classes 
of institutions and eveiy grade of instruction may be com¬ 
bined with harmonious and salutary effect.”*^ 

SoiTK? English writers on Indian education, more anxious 
to paint the British mistakes or imperialistic design in 
glowing colours, cloud the real issues. H.R. James in his 
Education and Statcsmamhip in India devotes a whole 
chapter to proving that the adoption of English was not a 
mistake. He says, “It was the question of the admission, 
or refusal of admission, to Western enlightenment of the 
peoples of India, when they asked for it and when their 
political history brought them within its gates.’*^ 

But this was not the question at all. The real question 
was: Through what medium could that knowledge best 
reach the Indian people at large? And no man in his 
senses will hold that it could be done, or can ever be done, 
except tlirough the medium of the people's own languages. 
Moreover, the few advanced Hindus who clamoured for 
this knowledge would have got it without Government 
force, as they did when the Orientalist policy held sway. 
Neither the Orientalists nor tlie Vernacularists were against 
Western light; it was only on the point of a suitable medium 
that they differed. 

If the Orientalists had not been anxious to please the 
influential classes of the orthodox Moulvies and Pandits 
who gave the former wrong impressions about the people s 
sentiments, and if the Anglicists had not taken advantage 
of the cheap popularity of English for their administrative 
md imperialistic designs, an equitable solution of the 


Adam's Reports (Calcutta Edition), pp. 357-8. 
p. 31 
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problem could have been found. The Government could 
have concentrated on the education of the niiisses through 
the medinin of their own languages, providing also the 
means of instruction in English and Oriental learning for 
those who desired it and were able to profit l)y it. But the 
latter .should have been open to Indians only after a 
minimum standard of proficiency in the vernacular lang¬ 
uages had been attained. 

The Reception of Bentincks Resolotion of 1835 

We have already seen how, in the controversy betweeji the 
Anglicists and the Orientalists, the Government threw their 
whole weight on the side of the former by stopping the 
publication of Oriental works and the granting of fresh 
stipends to students of Oriental learning, and by deciding 
that “all the funds appropriated for the purpose of edu¬ 
cation’’ together with the savings thus effected in the ex¬ 
penditure on Oriental education should “be henceforth 
employed in imparting to the native population a know¬ 
ledge of English literature and science through the medium 
of the English language.” 

This Government Resolution of 1835, as is generally 
supposed, did not immediately bring the controversy to an 
end. The Orientalists on the General Committee of Public 
Instruction with W.H. Macnaughten at their head vigor¬ 
ously protested and criticised the Resolution. Macnaughten 
pointed out that the Resolution violated the Charter Act 
of 1813 by ignoring “the revival and improvement of lite¬ 
rature and the encouragement of the learned natives of 
India” altogether. It was unjust not to fill up a vacancy 
in an Oriental college if the number of the students offering 
the subject was not satisfactory because the fall in tlie 
number could be due to “temporary causes.” Prinsep’s 
attack was more spirited. Besides repeating the old fami- 
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liar arguments, Prinsep poijited out the objectionable 
manner in which the Resolution had been passed without 
giving the Orientalists any chance to present thedr point 
of view at the Council meeting. The Government, how¬ 
ever, did not tkink it ‘ necessary or proper to revive” the 
questions which had been vlecided by the Resolution of the 
7th March. Thereupoii both Macnaughten and Prinsep 
resigned their nieinbcrship of the CTcaicral Committee in 
protest. The President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
also protested to the Goveriinicnt against their step in a 
letter dated June 3, 1S35. The Resolution, the President 
pointed out, ignored the necessity and value of the classi¬ 
cal languages for the development of the vernaculars and 
discouraged tluar study on the part of lilt' Europeans also 
who exercised a healthy influence on the natives. It got 
wind that Government were contemplating the abolition of 
the Calcutta Madrasah and so 8,312 influential Muslims 
sent a petition to the Governor-General just when the 
Resolution was under consideration. Seveiity students of 
the Sanskrit College, C^alcutta, also prayed in an application 
to Government to continue the old i^ractice of giving stip¬ 
ends to deserving students of Oriental learning. The Hindu 
Community of Bengal sent a petition to the Court of the 
Directors of the East India Company against the measure 
the Government had ordered. 

The Resolution of the 7th Marcia was criticised not only 
because it aimed at suppressing Oriental learning but also 
because the encouragement of the vernacular languages 
formed no part of its policy. The British Resident at Nepal, 
B. H. Hodgson, championed the cause of the verna¬ 
culars in a series of letters to the newspapers. Besides 
advancing the arguments of Bombay veniacularists, Hodg¬ 
son pointed out that the adoption of the English medium 
would lead to “a monopoly of knowledge, and, as a conse¬ 
quence, to the oppression of the many, by the few,” both 
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in administration and elsewhere. The Anglicists were, he 
said, “a drop literally in the ocean, ajid a drop too, sepa* 
)ated from the mass of waters by the strongesl antipathy.’' 
Clinching his arguments, he said, ‘T object to the anti- 
vernacular organ of education, and of administration, not 
merely as aiding and coiilirniing the tendency of knowledge 
itself to become monopolised and perverted to the uses 
of oppression, but also because, firstly, it is apt to generate 
or confirm sei*\ile intellectual habits, especially when com¬ 
bined with the absence of political liberty; and becausci, 
secondly, it is not less apt to divorce speculation from 
experiences, theory from practice, abstractions from life. '^^ 
It would not be enough, Hodgson maintained, to present 
Western knowledge in the garb of Indian vernaculars; it 
was necessary to “indigenatc*" it, to integrate it with the 
existing knowledge and feelings of the Indiaji people. In 
other words, he wanted, like tlie Orientalists, to graft West¬ 
ern knowledge on Oriental learning so that the two were 
integrated into one organic whole. 

These criticisms of the Resolution of the 7th March led 
Lord Auckland to effect a sort of compromise' without sacri¬ 
ficing the essential princii>les of the Anglicist policy. The 
General Committee of Public instruction also clarific'd its 
position with regard to the vernaculars by declaring that 
to promote them was one of its chief aims. Wc' shall see 
presently how far this declaration was in keeping with the 
actual practice. 

The ANCLiasT Policy at Work 

The noisy Orientalists having resigned from the General 
Committee of Public Instruction, its work of anglicising 
Indian education became comparative'! y smooth. It began 
its work by announcing its future educational policy. While 

” Letter 1 iii Tfic Essays relating to Indian Subjects^ Vol. II, p. 28'L 
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its immediate and primary aim was to be the diffusion of 
Western knowledge tlnough the medium of English, “the 
formation of veniacular literature” w^as ‘ to l»e the ultimate 
object to which all our efforts must be directed."' But 
because of “the almost total absence of a vernacular litera¬ 
ture, and tlie consequent impossibility of obtaining a toler¬ 
able education from that source only”, it was necessary 
that the best natives must first “be placed in possession of 
our knowledge”, through the mediiun of English, “before 
they can transfer it into their own language.” 

Thus the General Commitlee offered to do little for the 
promotion of the vernacular languages beyond t'xpressing 
a pious hope that the Indians who rccr‘ived English 
education would automatically try to ('iirich them with 
their knowledge—a hoi)e that has been falsified by the later 
course of events. 

The General Committee began its programme of promot¬ 
ing English education by stopping, in 1835, the publication 
of Oriental works, and by starting at Fort William and 
Agra, schools for the teaching of English literature and 
science through the medium of the English language. 
Under the leadership of its imcomx^roinising President, who 
was none other than Macaulay himself, the General Com¬ 
mittee made rapid progress in its anglicising mission. At 
the beginning of 1(S35 it had only 14 institutions under its 
control; but by the end of 1837 it was conducting, at a 
monthly expense of about Rs.25,439/-, no fewer than 48 
institutions with altogether 5,196 pupils, of whom 3,729 
studied in Anglo-vernacular schools or colleges.^- The Com¬ 
mittee was undaunted by the exhaustion of its funds in the 
hope of saving money by the lapse of stipends to Oriental 
scholars or raising it by levying fees in its schools. The 
establishment of a new Medical College at Calcutta in 

“H. R. James: Education and Statesmanship in India, p. 36. 
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1835 reflected clearly the Government's desire to promote 
higher education through the medium of English. 

An extensive system of scholarships, introduced in 1839, 
added a new motive to the study of English. In 1852 the 
number of scholaiships rose to 291, costing the Government 
nearly half a lakli of rupees. 

The course of English education in Bombay and Madras 
was similar though much slower. There were, in 1834, 
only about 314 pupils studying English in two schools 
undcT English masters in Bombay. The number of English 
students there rose to 2,066 in 1850-51. Madras had its 
first school teaching English in 1837, and its first college 
in 1841 known as Madras “University” with a high school 
and a college department. The latter never had more than 
2{X) pupils till 1852. But this lack of Government educa¬ 
tional activity was more than made up by about 1,185 mis¬ 
sion schools (in 1852) with more than 38,000 students on 
their rolls. The Madras Christian College had between 
200 and 300 scholars. 

Returns, placed before the House of Lords in 1852, show¬ 
ed that there were altogether 25,372 pupils reading in 
British India at an annual expense of Rs.7,14,597/-. The 
students receiving instruction in English numbered 
9 , 893 . 1 ^ 

The General Committee also proceeded cautiously, for 
fear of opposition, in its work of converting existing 
institutions of Oriental learning into “Anglo-Vernacular 
Colleges.” It was encouraged in adopting this measure by 
the increasing demand for instruction in English and the 
gradual decline in the number of tlie students of Oriental 
learning. This fall in the number of Oriental students was, 
no doubt, due to the fact that no fresh stipends were given 
to them. Moreover, the substitution of the vernacular for 
Persian as the language of the law courts further diminished 

^ H. R. James: Education and Statesmanship in India, p. 39. 
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the demand for instruction in Persian. The latter measure 
increased the demand for vernacular education. 

The vernacular languages began to be taught in the 
General Committee s English schools, but they occupied a 
secondary place and were taught by low paid teachers of 
doubtful efficiency. That the General Committee did not 
really want the vernacular languages to develop is proved 
by die fact that when the Farrukhabad School tried to 
teach science through the medium of die vernacular, the 
Committee wrote as follows: “The Headmaster and your 
Committee seem to regiurd the vernacular language as the 
means most appropriate at present for imparting knowledge 
in Europe^] science in your institution. The General 
Committee dissents from these views which are, indeed, 
opposed to die principles adopted by the Government in 
1835, after mature deliberation and much discussion. It 
would be glad to find your valuable exertions, and those 
of the Headmaster, directed principally to raising the 
standard of proficiency in English literature and science 
taught by the means of that language. This is the plan 
elsewhere pursued with increasing success.”^^ The re¬ 
jection by the General Committee of Adam s main recom¬ 
mendation that the vernacular indigenous schools, however 
inefficient by modern standards, should be improved and 
made the basis of a scheme of popular education is a 
further proof, if any more proof is required, of the lack of 
seriousness on the part of the General Committee in the 
matter of developing the vernacular languages. We quote 
here what it said: 

"A further experience and a more mature consideration 
of the subject of education in this country has led us to 
adhere to the opinion formerly expressed by us, that our 
efforts should be at first concentrated.on the improve¬ 

ment of education among the higher and middling classes 


G,C.P.I. Report, 1837, pp.44-45. 
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of the population in the expectation that, thi*oiigh the 
very agency of these scholars, an educational reform will 
descend to the rural vernacular schools and its benefits be 
rapidly transfused among all tliose excluded in the first 
instance by abject want from a participation in its 
advantages.”^''* 


Lord Auckland’s Minute of 1839 

In November, 1839, Lord Auckland handled the educational 
controversies in a very clever manner. He was able to 
pacify the Orientalists withemt sacrificing the essential 
principles of l.ord l^entincks Resolution, llis keen eye 
diagnosed the real cause of the trouble, lie said in his 
Minute: “The insufficiency of the funds assigned by the 
State for the purposes of public instruction has been 
amongst the main causes of the violent disputes which 

have taken place? upon the education question, and. 

if the funds previously apjiropriated to the cultivation of 
Oriental literature had been spared, and other means 
placed at tlie disposal of the tiromoters of English 
education, they might have pursued their object aided by 
the good wishes of all.” 

He calculated that if some of the important privileges 
were restored to the Oriental colleges, it would cost the 
General Committee an additional sum of about Rs. 25,000/- 
a year. He, therefore, sanctioned this amount in the hope 
that “the Hon ble Court will approve of our having closed 
these controversies at this limited amount of increased 
expense.” The Orientalists who, after their defeat, now 
only demanded the retention of existing institutions of 
Oriental leiuriing and some money for the publication of 
important classical works, were satisfied. The Anglicists 
were also satisfied because they had now more funds tlian 

“ Selections from Educational Records, Part II, p. 65. 
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previously at their disposal for their programme and also 
because their policy was realBrmed by the Governor- 
General who said, “One mode which has been ably con¬ 
tended for is that of engrafting European knowledge on 
the studies of the existing learned classes, of Moulvees and 
Pandits of India. J confess that from such means I anti¬ 
cipate very partial and imperfect results.” 

“I would, in the strictest good faith, and to the fullest 
extent, make good the promise of upholding, while the 
people resort to them, our established institutions of 
Oriental learning. 1 would make these institutions share 
with others in any general advantages or encouragements 
which, we are satisfied, ought lo be afforded with a view to 
the promotion of due efficiency in study.” After this 
assurance which was meant to pacify the noisy Orientalists 
he added. “I would then make it my principal aim to 
communicate through the means of the English language, 
a complete education in European Literature, Philosophy, 
and Science to the greatest number of students who may be 
found ready to accept it at our hands and for whose 
instruction our funds will admit of providing. All our ex¬ 
perience proves that, by such a method, a real and power¬ 
ful stimulus is given to the native mind. We have seen 
that in Bombay, as at Calcutta, from the time at which 
arrangements have been made for the higher branches of 
instruction in English, the understandings of the students 
have been thoroughly interested and roused, and that the 
consequences have wonderfully, to use the words of the 
Calcutta Committee of Public Instruction, ‘surpassed 
expectation’.”^^ 

As for the vernacular medium for which Hodgson and 
otliers had been agitating, he thought that “the measure 
could not be named as one for very early adoption, with 
no class books prepared or teachers versed in those books 

Selections from Educational Records, Part I, pp. 155 following. 
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yet trained for their duties. And as the contrary system 
has been actually established, it is right that, unless iirge?it 
reasons for abandoning that system demand attention, it 
should be fully tried, with the improvements of which it 
may fairly be suscej)tible.” Before reaching a final 
decision on this point, he urged that the two experiments 
of teaching through the medium of English in Bengal 
and of teaching mainly through the medium of the 
vernacular in Bombay should be carefully watched. As 
ftir as Bengal was concerned, he felt, that the English 
medium was quite suitable. “Native youths will not come 
to our schools to be instructed in vernacular composition. 
This (Qualification is more quickly and easily to be attained 
from other sources.” 

In the following words, he also rejected Adam s recom¬ 
mendation for encouraging veniacular education by 
improving indigenous schools and teachers: 

“It is impossible to read his valuable and intelligent 
report, without being painfully impressed witli the low 
state of instruction as it exists among immense masses of 

the Indian people.The inference irresistibly presents 

itself that among these is not the field in which our efforts 
can at present be most successfully employed. The small 
stock of knowledge which can uow be given in elementary 
schools will of itself do little for the advancement of a 
people. The first step must be to diffuse wider information 
and better sentiments amongst the upper and middle 
classes.” 

Thus Lord Auckland s Minute is a diplomatic compro¬ 
mise, conceding nothing to the Vernaculaiists, very little to 
the Orientalists, and reaffirming the policy of the 
Anglicists. 

The Court of Directors in their Despatch of January 20, 
1841 approved of Lord Auckland's suggestions and recom¬ 
mendations, adding, however, “We forbear at present from 
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expressing an opinion regarding the most efficient mode of 
communicating and disseminating European knowledge. 
Experience, indeed, does not yet warrant the adoption of 
any exclusive system. We wish a fair trial to be given to 
the (experiment of engrafting Euroi:)ean knowledge on the 
studies of the existing learned classes, encouraged as it 
will be by giving to the Seminaries in which these studies 
are prosecuted, the aid of able and efficient European 
superintendence. At the same time we authorise you to 
give all suitable encouragement to translation of European 
works into the vernacular languages, and also to provide 
for the compilation of a proper series of vernacular class- 
books according to the j)lan which Lord Auckland has 
proposed/’ 

\iany European writers on Indian education attach too 
much value to lijese statements in order to present the 
British educational policy in as fair a light as possible. But 
we, who wish to judge it by the actual measures taken for 
the improvement of the country, are disappointed. In 
spite of the statement of the Court of Directors, the policy 
of engrafting Europt^an knowledge on Ori(?ntal learning was 
not at the time being given a fair chai^ce. Lord Bentiiick 
almost killed the latter, while Lord Auckland only allowed 
it to linger on in a half dead state. As for the encourage¬ 
ment of ^^ernacular translations of English works or pre¬ 
paration of vernacular text-books, how could that be done? 
There was little demand for them because all teaching was 
done through the medium of English. And if there was no 
demand for them, there could naturally be no adequate 
supply. 

Another cause that gave an impetus to English education 
was the gradually increasing use of English as the language 
of public business. This had been contemplated in 1829, 
the very first year of Bentinck’s administration. In a 
communication to the General Committee of Public Ins- 
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truction, the Governor-General declai'ed the "admitted 
policy of the British Government to render its own lang¬ 
uage gradually and eventually the language of business 
throughout the country.*" 

Loiu) Haiu)inge’s Resolution of 1844 gives a furttier 
Impetus to English Education 

In 1842 the General Committee of Public Instruction was 
replaced by a Council of Education, but little encourage¬ 
ment to Oriental seminaries or Vernacular education re¬ 
sulted. In 1844, Lord Hardinge issued his famous Re¬ 
solution both in order to encourage education in general 
and to secure for the State the services of educated men. 
The Resolution declared that “in every possible case a 
preference shall be given in the selection of candidates for 
public cmiDloyrnent to those who have been educated in the 
institutions thus established, and especially to those who 
have distinguished themselves therein by a more than 

ordinary degree of merit and attainment.Even 

in the selection of persons to fill the lowest offices under 

the Government.a man who can read and write 

be preferred to one who cannot.'* 

The Council of Education was charged with tlie duty of 
preparing a list of suitable candidates for Government 
employment from among the best students of various ins¬ 
titutions. With this purpose, it started a competitive exa¬ 
mination which virtually gave, as the Court of Directors 
themselves pointed out, a monopoly of public patronage to 
the students of Government colleges. In this way Lord 
Hardinges Resolution gave a further impetus to English 
education. 

Although the actual words in Hardinge’s Resolution do 
not indicate clearly that men with EngUsh education were 
to be preferred for Government employment, the effect was 
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nevertheless the same. H. R. James in his Education and 
Statesmanship in Itulia says, “On the 10th of October in 
that year (i.e. 1844) appc'ared Lord Uardinge’s Resolution 
definitely enjoining the selection for Government services 
of candidates who had received an English education.”^^ 
The immediate effect of this Resolution does not appear to 
have been great; its ultimate inlluence has been scarcely 
less than tliat of the adoption of English education, for 
it has given English education its value in terms of liveli¬ 
hood. But this was only a formal declaration of policy 
because even before this Resolution, people with English 
education were preferred for almost all types of Govern¬ 
ment posts. 


CiuncAL Observations 

From the account given above, it must have been clear 
even to a casual reader that there were tliree chief factors 
that contributed to tlie promotion of English education 
during the period under review—Lord W'iJliam Bentinck’s 
Resolution of 1835, the Government Policy of requiring a 
knowledge of English ;is a condition of employment, and 
the increashig adox3tion of English as the language of 
public business. The parts played in this respect by 
popular demand and mission schools were not at all incon¬ 
siderable. 

The Anglicist policy of the Bengal Government almost 
strangled Oriental letirning to death and made it impos¬ 
sible, to all intents and purposes, for the vernacular lang¬ 
uages, to develop. Bentinck's Resolution of 1835 unmistaka¬ 
bly said, “All the funds appropriated for the purpose of edu¬ 
cation would be best employed on English education alone.” 
It made no qualification whatsoever about the vernacular 
languages. Indeed, as early as 1829, Lord Bentinck had 


" p. 36. 
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contemplated substituting English for Persian as the 
language of the law courts. So it was most probably 
deliberate on his part. Anxiety for the development of a 
vernacular literature was, however, several times expressed, 
yet the chief measure of making English the medium of 
instruction in all Government schools struck at the very 
root of such a development. When the vernacular became 
tlie court language, public interest in the subject was 
certainly stimulated to some extent. But the vernacular 
occupied an unimportant place in Anglo-vernacular schools, 
being generally taught by low paid, inefficient teachers. 
Again, the general x^referenee given to English knowing 
persons lor all kinds of jolxs, both public and private, 
further discouraged the study of the vernacular languages. 
Tbe hope exxnessed by the Anglicists (we have grave 
doubts about their sincerity in this respect) that English 
education would automatically contribute to the enrich¬ 
ment of the vernacular languages was doomed to dis- 
ax>pointTncnt. Indeed, in actual x^ractice an Indian’s x^ro- 
ficiency in the \’ernacular has generally varied in inverse 
X^roportion to his x^roficiency in English. Lord Curzon, 
seventy years later, bore testimony to the damage done to 
the vernacular languages which, he said, had shrivelled and 
X)ined ever since the cold breath of Macaulay’s rhetoric had 
blown over them. 

Wo have already discussed some of the political and 
administrative reasons that led the British to x^romote 
English education in India. One of the main objects 
of making English the medium of instruction and 
the English language the main subject of study in schools, 
as K. M. Pannikar rightly says, was “to undermine 
gradually, and if possible to subvert eventually, the 
relig’ons and civilisation of India.’’^**^ There was certainly 
a great demand for instruction in English during the 

Essays on Educational Reconstruction, p. 57. 
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second and third decades of the 19th century. But the 
people in gt^neral wanted a knowledge of English much 
more as a means of livelihood than as a means of enlighten¬ 
ment. The British encouraged, exaggerated, and took 
advantage' of this popular demand for their own imperia¬ 
listic ends. 

A know'ledge of Western science and literature was 
certainly needed for the advancement of India. Neither 
the Orientalists nor the Vernacularists were against the 
light from the West. But this Western knowledge should 
have appeared in an intelligible and familiar garb. The 
right solution of the problem of conveying this knowledge 
was not to make the English language the medium of all 
instruction. English should have been given a secondary 
place and taught as an optional subject. Those who 
became really proficient in it would naturally have gone 
to original works in English and translated them into the 
vernacular languages, because there would have been then 
a great demand for such translations. But the English 
medium made translation work unnecessary. No argu¬ 
ments are needed now in the 20th century to show the 
importance of the vernacular medium for the real progress 
of a country. The introduction of the foreign medium has 
been the most unfortunate in its devastating effect on the 
intellectual development of Indian students. The success 
achieved by a few has been in spite of the foreign medium, 
and certainly not because of it. 

Another mistake that the British administrators made was 
to begin at the wrong end. The higher and middle classes 
(with wealth and leisure) whom they first proposed to 
educate through the medium of English, should have been 
left to their own resources. They were able to procure 
for their children whatever education they liked. The 
Calcutta Vidyalaya was the result of private initiative. 
Indeed, in every country higher education is left mainly 
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to private effort and the State first tries to provide a mini¬ 
mum education for all. The Government should, therefore, 
have concentrated on the education of the poor, helpless 
people through their own languages. The existing indi¬ 
genous schools, as was recommended by Adam, should 
have been improved and developed and a sound system 
of national education should have been based on that 
foundation. But nothing was done in this respect because 
of the Government's faith in the “Downward Filtration 
Theory.” The inadequacy of funds of which they com¬ 
plained should have led them to pay greater attention to 
the things that were more important. 

In short, the period under review was a period of great 
a)ntroversies when several educational forces were pulling 
in different directions instead of working harmoniously 
together for the good of the country. It was most un¬ 
fortunate that the Anglicist force, with the weight of the 
Government thrown on its side, pushed the entire 
educational current into a wrong channel from which we 
have not yet been able to extricate it even after a hundred 
years of constant effort. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The first English schools in the country were started by 
the Company Cliaplains for the education of European and 
Eurasian children. Towards the close of the ISth century, 
the Resident of Tanjore, Mr. Sullivan, w'as responsible for 
the establishment of three English schools at Tanjore, Rain- 
nad aiul Sliivagunga for better undcTstanding between the 
English and the iiKiians. in spite* of the Oricnlalist policy 
of the* Government during the* first ciuarter of the 19th 
century, English gained in popularity for various reasons 
already ineiitioned. In order to satisfy this popular demand 
for English, many private schools sprang up in Calcutta 
and its vicinity. These schools were run by retired or dis¬ 
abled English soldiers. 

After the Charter Act of 1833, educational activities of 
the missionaries intensified. German and American mis¬ 
sionary societies also entered the field and established 
their centres in many parts of India. 

The success of the Calcutta Vidyalaya and the general 
belief among the inissiomuics that English education would 
automatically lead to people’s conversion were responsible 
for the foundation of a large number of mission schools and 
colleges where instruction in English was given. Alexander 
Duff, who arrived in India about the year 1830, gave a fresh 
impetus to English education in missionary institutions. In 
his own college at Calcutta instruction in the Christian 
religion occupied the forefront of the educational pro¬ 
gramme. He openly regarded English education as the 
hand-maid of the Christian religion and his advocacy of 
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the former and coudemualion {)f Oriental and Vernacular 
education took an almost militant forjn. 

The Serainpore missionaries had already established a 
college which was raised in 1827 to the status of a Univer¬ 
sity by the king of Denmark, in Bombay, Dr. John founded 
a college which bore his name. The General Assembly's 
School was established in 1837 in Madras. In 1844 a Mis¬ 
sion College Wiis established in Nagpur, and in 1853 the 
Church Missionary Society founded St. John's College at 
Agra. Several other colleges like Bishop's College at Cal¬ 
cutta and Noble College (after Robert Noble) at Masuli- 
patain were started during this period. It should be borne 
in mind that there was no clear line of demarcation bet¬ 
ween a college and a secondary school. Indeed, one high 
school in Madras was known as a “University”. 

Some idea of the intense niissionaiy activities, during 
this period, can be formed from the faet that in 1852 there 
were in Madras Presidency alone no fewer than 1,1S5 mis¬ 
sion schools with a total strengtli of 38,005 pupils. So the 
contribution of the missionary institutions to the promotion 
of English education was very considerable, indeed. This 
period has been called by Richter, “the age of the mission 
schools”.^ 

It is to these early efforts in the sphere of English edu¬ 
cation that the origin of modern secondary schools should 
be traced. 

After the Anglicist triumph over thc» Orientalists, the 
General Committee of Public Instruction in Bengal began 
to spend all the money set aside for education on the pro¬ 
motion of a knowledge of Western literatiu e and science 
through the medium of English. The inlluencc and 
example of Bengal changed the whole course of educational 
development in Madras, Bombay and the North-Western 
Provinces, where education thi'ough vernaculars had been 

^ A History of Missions in India, p. 183. 
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favoured, and English schools began to spring up in these 
centres in ever increasing numbers. By the year of Wood s 
Despatch, the number of Government secondary schools 
had also risen to 169 with 18,335 pupils reading in them. 

Wood s DESPAxai, 1854 

The provisions of Wood’s Despatch gave a further stimulus 
to the rapid growth of the secondary schools where English 
was taught. ‘The diffusion of the improved arts, science, 
philosophy and literature of Europe, in short of European 
knowledge,” having become the avowed aim of Indian 
education, this aim could be obviously promoted by the 
expansion of the existing type of English schools. These 
schools alone could fulfil the desire of the Directors “of 
extending far more widely the means of acquiring general 
European knowledge of a less high order, but of such a 
character, as may be practically useful to the people of 
India in their different spheres of life.” Although the 
English language and the vernacular languages of India 
were both to be cultivated together and used “as media for 
the diffusion of European knowledge”, yet the unabated 
popularity of English, because of the premium that the 
Government policy of employment put on a knowledge of 
English, led to the neglect of the vernacular languages. 

The Creation of Education Departments 

TTo place the superintendence and direction of education 
upon a more systematic footing” an education depart¬ 
ment in each Presidency and Lieutenant Governorship was 
to be created under an able officer who was to be respon¬ 
sible to the Government for the conduct of education in 
the area under his control. “A sufficient number of quali¬ 
fied inspectors” was also to be appointed to prepare perio- 
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dical r(?ports, to assist or conduct the examination of scho¬ 
lars and advise managers and schoolmasters. The Direc¬ 
tors of the Company hoped that the plan would “impart to 
the educational efforts of our different Presidencies a 
greater degree of uniformity and method than at present 
exists.” 

These education departments encouraged the rapid 
multiplication of secondary schools where English was not 
only taught as a subject in lower classes but also used as a 
medium of instruction in higher classes. As we have 
already seen, they did not adequately promote the elemen¬ 
tary education of the people thiough the medium of the 
vernacular. 

The system of grants-in-aid recommended by Wood s 
Despatch also benefited secondary schools most. Wc have 
already discussed the reasons why the primary schools 
could not take advantage of the system of grants-in-aid 
introduced by Wood’s Despatch. But people desirous of 
English education were compiiratively rich. They were 
able not only to pay fees but also to raise decent sums of 
money for the establishment of English institutions. They 
tliercfore welcomed the system of grants-in-aid and started 
numerous schools all over the country. Indians also came 
forward to promote the cause of education. About the 
year 1854, private enterprise was generally taken to mean 
missionary enterprise. But by 1881-82 the number of 
secondary schools run by Indian managers rose to 1,341 
while all other non-government agencies together ran only 
735 secondary schools. The grants-in-aid to all these insti¬ 
tutions amounted only Rs. 6,23,714 in all. The number 
of Government secondary schools also rose from 169 with 
18,335 pupils in 1854 to 1,363 with 44,605 pupils in 1882. 

Grants-in-aid were given to institutions on the recom¬ 
mendations of Government inspectors and these “naturally 
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carried out the Governments policy of favouring English 
and discouraging the vernacular.”- 

The endorsement by Wood’s Despatch of Lord Hard- 
ingc’s Resolution of 1344 also indirectly stimulated the 
growth of English sccondar)- schools. The Directors ex¬ 
pressed their satisfactioji with the good results of the Reso¬ 
lution and desired ‘‘that, where the qualifications of the 
candidates for appointment under Government arc equal, a 
person who has received a good education, irrespective of 
the place or inanner in whicli it may lun e been acquired, 
should be preferred to one who has not; and that even in 
lower situations a man ^vho can read and write be prefer¬ 
red to one who cannot”. They also approved "of the insti¬ 
tution of examinations, w^here practieal)l{^ to be simply and 
entirely tests of fitness of eandidaies for ihc special duties 
of the various depaitments in whieli they were seeking 
employTOent.” Although the words of tlie Despatch do not 
say explicitl}’ that students coming out of English second¬ 
ary schools should be given preference, yet the effect was 
so. Most of the government departnuMits carried on their 
work in English, and so people with a knowledge of Englisli 
were naturally preferred. 

The policy of the Universities wdiich had come into 
existence as a result of the recoinmendacions of W’ood's 
Desx)atch also helped the growth of English education in 
the country. “The Senate of the Calcutta University which 
had in 1838 allowed its Matriculation candidates to answer 
questions in geography, history and mathematics in any liv¬ 
ing language, passed a rule in 1361-2 that all papers should 
be answered in Ejiglish unless otherwise specified. This 
had an immediate ciicet on the High Schools—though they 
were still in theciy fr(?e to leach in Engiij:}i or in the verna¬ 
cular—and through the High Schools even on the ‘Middle 
English’ and ‘Middle Vernacular" schools: they all become 

’'T. N. Siqueria: The Educaliun of India, p. 63. 
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‘EnglishecV as steps leading to the inevitable university 
course. 

While these factors in actual practice led to the rai^id 
imiltipiication of English secondary schools, the Despatch 
of 1S51 really wanUxl European knowledge of a less high 
order to be promoted among the people at large through 
the iiKjdium of the \^crnacijlar, while a few should be 
instructed in higher branches of European knowhxlge 
through tlu* medium of English. Besides English secon¬ 
dary schools, therefore, vernacular middle schools also 
came into existence. But the latter came to be rcgai*ded as 
inferior, because they did not teach English. 

Thus the fundamental defect in Wood’s Despatch was 
tile wrong aim of education. It was not to be a synthesis 
of the best things that both the East and the West had to 
offer; but only “European knowledge”. “I'lie systems of 
science and philosophy which form the learning of the East 
abound with grave errors,” and so the Directors reached the 
conclusion: “Asiatic learning, therefore, however widely dif¬ 
fused, would but little advance our object”. And certainly. 
Oriental learning would not have facilitated the production 
of English knowing clerks or the economic exploitation of 
the country or its cultural conquest. When the very aim 
was defecthe, the system of Secondary Education to 
achieve that aim could not possibly be healthy for the 
country. 


The Despatch of 1859 

The developments mentioned above were possible simply 
because, after the government of India had passed into the 
hands of the Ciown as an immediate result of the Mutiny 
of 1S57, the educational policy, as announced in the 
Despatch of 1S59 by the Secretary of State lor India, 

“T. N. Siciueria: The Education of India, p. 03. 
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remained essentially the same. It also revealed, by the 
way, that the increased expenditure on education was not 
directly incurred on the instruction of the people, but that 
an inordinate share was swallowed up by the newly created 
departments of education. The Government expenditure 
on education in 1856-57 amounted to £233,890 while that 
on the education departments more than £53,890. The 
Secretary of State for India, therefore, said that the edu¬ 
cation departments should bear a fair proportion of the 
actual expenditure on the direct measures of instruction. 

As a result of this Despatch, the Government hold on 
educational institutions increased. The duties of the edu¬ 
cation departments were to be considerably enlarged. 
They were to superintend not only Government institutions 
but also “to exercise a close scrutiny into all the agencies in 
operation tlnoughout the country for the instruction of 
the people; to point out deficiencies where they exist; to 
suggest remedies to Government and bring the advantages 
of education to the notice of the various classes of the com¬ 
munity; to act as the channel of communication on the 
subject between Government and the community at large; 
and generally to stimulate and promote, under the pres¬ 
cribed rules, all measures having for their object the secular 
education of the people.” The education departments had 
been full of Government civil or military ofiBcials who used 
their misguided zeal for the promotion of English educa¬ 
tion. The Secretary of State, therefore, stated, “Her 
Majesty’s Government are, on tlie whole of opinion that, as 
a general rule, all appointments in the Departments of 
Education should be filled by individuals unconnected with 
the servic'e of Government, either civil or military.” 

Thus in effect the Educational Despatch of 1859 did little 
to check the unhealthy trends of English education, but 
only accentuated them, Shri M. R. Paranjpe in his Intro¬ 
duction to A Source Book of Indian Education calls this 
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Despatch "a tame document, its purpose being mainly to 
review the condition of education in British India after the 
disturbances of 1857 were suppressed and normal condi¬ 
tions were nearly restored.” 

The Indian Education Commission of 1882 

Circumstances leading to the appointment of the 
Commission 

Wood’s famous Despatch proposed the system of grants-in- 
aid and the policy of entrusting gradually the management 
of even government institutions to private bodies. Now 
the missionaries who were the most important non-govern¬ 
ment agency of education in the country thought that 
these measures would enable them to control Indian educa¬ 
tion entirely. But the Government of India continued their 
policy of religious neutrality and the officers of the educa¬ 
tion departments in all provinces were indifferent to reli¬ 
gious matters and did not take into consideration religious 
instruction for the purpose of rerommending any grant-in- 
aid. Indeed, as a result of the Mutiny, the Government 
attitude towards the missionaries stiffened. On the occa¬ 
sion of the transfer of the Government of India from the 
Company to the Crown, the Church Missionary Society 
presented a memorial to Queen Victoria in 1858, request¬ 
ing her ‘‘to have it declared to the public authorities in the 
East Indies.that the adoption of the Christian reli¬ 

gion, upon an intelligent conviction of its truth, will be an 
incalculable benefit to the natives of India, the countenance 
and aid of Government will be given to any legitimate 
measures for bringing that religion under their notice and 

investigation.that the Bible will be introduced 

into the system of education in all the Government schools 
and colleges, as the only standard of moral rectitude, and 
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the source of those Christian princiiDles upon which Your 
Majesty's Government is to be conducted.”^ But the 
Queens Proclamation of 1858 rcatfirmed the policy of 
religions neutrality to the disappointment of the 
missionaries. 

Richter, in his History of Missions in India, complains 
how the Government preferred to appoint as inspectors of 
schools, “no doubt, out of exaggerated religious neutrality, 

.English men indifferent to religion or non-Christian 

Brahmans." He goes on, “As the yearly grants, the hinge on 
which the new system turned, depended on the result of 
the annual visitations and examinations conducted by these 
gentlemen, it came about that mission schools, for 
instance, were often in a state of very undesirable depend¬ 
ence on the good will or the good temper of officials who 
were antagonistic to missions. How much caprice and 
party spirit it was possible to exercise in the conducting of 
examinations, the inspection of school buildings and the 
criticism of the school staff! How much vexation and 
worry were thereby set in motion!'"’ Disgusted with this 
Government attitude the Basel Missionary Society in 1860 
severed its connection with the Government sy'stem and 
reorganised its schools along its own lines. But its 
schools did not succeed because of Government competi¬ 
tion. “First of all, the English school at Cannanore had 
to be given up because the Government had erected a 

similar one in the same place (1861).The English 

school at Calicut was simply crushed out of existence, 
owing to an elaborate school plan set down by the Govern¬ 
ment in the immediate neighbourhood. In the native 
schools such thorough-going reforms were insisted upon 
that of 1,450 scholars in 1862, only 648 remained in 1866. 
.Thus an educational scheme apart from tlut of 

* Richter: A History of Missions in India, pp. 207-8. 

® ibid, p. 308. 
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the Government proved an impossibility; against such 
rivalry it was uriablj to hold its own.”^* 

As a result of these difficulties, the missionaries, both in 
England and in India, started an agitation against the 
educational policy of the Government of India, which they 
declared to be contrary to the recommendations of Wood's 
Despatch. It was mainly as a result of this agitation that 
the Indian Education Commission of 1882 was appointed. It 
consisted of the representatives of Government, missionaries 
and Indians and was presided over by Sir W. W. Hunter. 

There were thus certain limitations of the field of 
inquiry, as II. R. James has pointed out. “The general 
v^orking of the Indian Universities was one of the subjects 
so excepted. The exception did not, however, extend to 
University education as carried on in the colleges.”" 

Secondary Education 

Secondary schools were to include both high and middle 
schools, but “a separate table, showing the .stage of 
instruction, whether primary, middle or ui:)per, of pupils 
in all .schools of Primary and Secondary Education” was to 
be maintained. Probably the most important recom¬ 
mendation was about the bifurcation of students at the 
high school stage. The Commission noted tliat the 
attention of students was “too exclusively directed to 
University studies” and that there was a real need in 
India of some “course which shall fit boys for industrial 
or commercial pursuits, at the age when they commonly 
matriculate, more directly than is effected by the present 
system.” The university looked upon “the Entrance 
Examination, not as a test of fitness for the duties of life, 
but rather as a means of ascertaining whether the candidate 

* Richter: A History of Missions in India, pp. 312-13. 

^Education and Statesmanship in India, p. 71. 
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has acquired that amount of general information and that 
degree of mental discipline which will enable him to 
profit by a course of liberal and professional instruction.” 
They, therefore, recommended “that in the upper classes of 
high schools there be two divisions, one leading to the 
Entrance examination of the Universities, the other of a 
more practical character, intended to fit youths for com¬ 
mercial or other non-literary pursuits.” The effectiveness 
of this very good recommendation was considerably lessen¬ 
ed by the additional recommendation that “the certificate 
of having passed by the final standard, or, if necessary, by 
any lower standard, of either of the proposed alternative 
courses, be accepted as a sufficient general test of the fitness 
for the public service.” When the University Entrance 
examination could serve both the purposes of public 
employment and of higher studies, it naturally became 
more popular than the second alternative which qualified 
people only for jobs. 

A small annual grant was recommended “for the forma¬ 
tion and maintenance of libraries in all high schools,” and 
there was to be a provision for renewal and increase of “fur¬ 
niture and apparatus of instruction after staled intervals.” 

“The claims of efficient and successful teachers in aided 
schools” were to “be considered in making appointments to 
posts in the service of government.” Graduates should be 
allowed “to undergo a shorter course of training than 
others”, and success in an examination in the principles and 
practice of teaching “should hereafter be a condition of 
permanent employment as a teacher in any secondary 
school, Government or aided.” 

“In order to encourage the establishment of aided 
schools”, the managers were “not required to charge fees 
as high as those of a neighbouring Government school of 
the same class.” The scale of fees and the proportion of 
students to be exempted from their payment were to be 
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determined by "the Director of Public Instruction in 
consultation with the managers of schools receiving aid 
from Government.” Ordinary fees were to be paid by 
scholarship holders, and as suggested by Wood s Despatch 
of 1854, the system of scholarships was to "form connecting 
links between the diflFerent grades of institutions.” 
Schohuships from public funds were to be awarded as a 
result of “public competition, without restriction, except 
in special cases, to students from any particular class of 
schools”. These scholarships gained in open competition 
were “tenable, under proper safeguards to ensure the 
progress of the scholarship-holder, at any approved insti¬ 
tution for general or special instruction.” The Govern¬ 
ments of Bombay and Madras were asked to bring their 
system of scholarships into harmony with the recommen¬ 
dations made above. 

Departmental examinations were to be conducted by 
teachers and the officers of the Department and to secure 
their efficiency the examiners were to be “remunerated from 
the fees levied from candidates, increased, when necessary, 
by a grant from Government.” 

The inspecting officers of the Department were to see 
specially “that the teaching and discipline of every school 
are such as to exert a right influence on the manners, the 
conduct and the character of pupils.” The Commission 
stated that Primary Education was to be regarded as more 
important by the Government than Secondary Education. 
Primary Education was to be “provided without regard 
to the existence of local co-operation”, “while it is ordinarily 
expedient,” said the Commission, “to provide the means of 
Secondary Education only where adequate local co¬ 
operation is forth-coming”. “Secondary schools for 
instruction in English” were to be “hereafter established 
by the State preferably on the footing of the system of 
grants-in-aid.” 
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With regard to the medium of instruction in secondary 
schools, the Commission'^ did not choose to ‘put fonvaixl 
any definite recommendation on this subject,” because “it 
is a question in the decision of which much must depend 
on local circumstances; and hence the freest scope in 
dealing with it should be left to the managers of schools, 
whatever be the view which the Department in any Pro¬ 
vince may be disposed to adopt.” But they said that 
even for a boy educated in vernacular middle schools, a 
knowledge of English would be a great asset. “To a boy 
so educated even an elementary knowledge of English is 
of unquestionable value, not only by reason of the mental 
tiaining which its acquisition has involved, but also in 
regard to his business or other relations with the outer 
world.” Thus in eScct instead of siLggcsting the use of the 
vernacular as a medium of instruction in high schools, 
it seems to suggest that even in vernacular middle schools, 
English should be taught. 

The AiTtTUDE of the Commission to the 
Missionary ENTERPRrsE 

The Commission recommended “that the system of grants- 
in-aid be based as hithertofore, in accordance with para¬ 
graph 53 of the Despatch of 1854, on an entire abstinence 
from interference with the religious instruction conveyed 
in the institution assisted, provided that when the only insti¬ 
tution of any particular grade existing in any town or 
village is an institution in which religious instruction forms 
a part of the ordinary course, it shall be open to parents 
to withdraw their children from attendance at such ins¬ 
truction without forfeiting any of the benefits of the 
institution.” 

We have seen that missionary agitation was, to a 

‘’See the Report, pp. 210-11 
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large extent, responsible for the appointment of the Indian 
Education Commission of 1882. Tlie Commission did 
recommend the withdrawal of state control of Secondary 
and higher education in favour of private bodies, but they 
explicitly said, “In a country with such varied needs as 
India, we should deprecate any measure which would 
throw excessive influence over higher education into the 
hands of any agency which, however benevolent and ear¬ 
nest, cannot on all points be in sympathy with the mass 

of the community.We think it well to put on 

record our unanimous opinion that withdrawal of direct 
departmental agency should not take place in favour of 
missionary bodies and that departmental institutions of 
the higher order should not be transferred to missionary 
management.'* Such a transfer, the Commission argued, 
was not likely to foster in the people of India “those habits 
of self-reliance and combination of purposes of public 
utility which it is one of the objects of the grant-in-aid 
system to develop.” They, therefore, concluded: “Natives 
of India must constitute the most important of all agencies, 
if educational means are ever to be co-extensive with 
e^lucational wants.” 

The Education Departmenj' 

The Commis.sion also jnade several recommendations in 
connection with the internal administration and the external 
relations of the education departments. They are not very 
important from the point of view of the development of 
Indian education. While the “native and other local 
agency” was “to foster and manage all education as far as 
possible,” “the results must be tested by Departmental 
agency”. A general educational library and museum 
were to be formed at some suitable locality in each province 
and “school papers or magazines conducted in the vema- 
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cular*' were to be encouraged. The Text-book Committees 
of different provinces were to consult one another about 
satisfactoiy text-books in English and the vernacular. 
But care was to "be taken lest public examinations become 
the means of practically imposing the same text-books or 
curriculum on all schools.** 

Transfer of Department Schools to Private 
Bodies 

If the Department transferred the management of any 
school or class of schools to a Local or Municipal Board, 
the functions of the latter were to "include (a) the 
appointment of teachers qualified under the rules of the 
Department, (b) the selection of the standard and course 
of instruction subject to the control of the Department, and 
(c) the determination of rates of fees and of the proportion 
of free-students, subject to the general rules in force.** The 
transfer of secondary schools to Municipalities or Local 
Boards or through them to private associations was to take 
place only under "adequate guarantee of permanence and 
eflBciency.** "In order to evoke and stimulate local co¬ 
operation in the transfer to private management of Govern¬ 
ment institutions for collegiate or secondary instruction, 
aid at specially liberal rates” should be offered, and pro¬ 
vision should also be “made for the legal transfer to the 
new managers of all educational endowments, buildings 
and other property belonging to such institutions in the 
hands of Government.** From the point of view of the 
withdrawal of Government control, colleges could be di¬ 
vided into three classes. Those colleges "on which the 
higher education of the country mainly’* depended were 
not to be transferred because it was "premature for Govern¬ 
ment to consider the propriety of withdrawal.** There 
were others which "might be transferred with advantage, 
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as a measure promising useful political results, to bodies of 
native gentlemen/' provided satisfactory guarantees were 
given that they would be maintained “(1) permanently, 
(2) in full eflBciency, (3) in such a way as to make them 
adequate for all the wants of the locality.” But the colleges 
in which the cost was out of all proportion to the utility 
were to be transferred "with less stringent guarantees for 
permanent efficiency” or to be "closed, if, after due notice, 
no local body” came forw^ard to accept the responsibility 
for running them. 

Critical Observations 

The Commission realised the most important defect of 
Secondary Education when they said that the attention of 
the secondary school students had been "too exclusively 
directed to university studies” and recommended the 
bifurcation of the courses of study at the high school 
stage, one branch leading to the Entrance examination of 
the Universities and the other intended to fit youths for 
commercial or other non-literary pursuits. But this 
suggestion, however good in itself theoretically, was bound 
to fail because the Matriculation examination could serve 
both the purposes of qualifying students for education and 
for public service. The Government did little to implement 
this recommendation even in their own schools, while 
private, including missionary, institutions were unable to 
meet the expenditure involved in the provision of modern 
equipment and the employment of expert teachers. 
Moreover, the educated classes still adhered to the tradi¬ 
tional view that literary studies were on a higher plane 
than any sort of practical training. Things were allowed 
to drift. As a consequence, "ninety-five per cent of the 
boys,” the Quinquennial Review of 1902-7 pointed out, 
“who pass through secondary schools follow the curricula 
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prescribed by the University for the Matriculation 
Examination.” 

In order to stimulate private effort, the Commission re¬ 
commended that the aided institutions (in consultation 
with the Directors of Public Instruction, if necessary,) 
could charge lower fees than those levied in neighbouring 
Government institutions of the same kind. This led, as 
H. R. James pointed out, to “the multiplication of schools 
and colleges insufficiently staffed, miserably equipped, 
utterly unfit to give useful education.”'^ Indeed, where the 
Directors of Public Instruction did not agree to the scales 
of fees recommended by the managers of aided institutions, 
the managers “resigned the grants in order to be able to 
reduce the fees.'"*'^ 

The Commission s recommendation to leave the expansion 
of Secondary and Higher Education on the basis of grant-in- 
aid was unfortunate in result. J.R. Cunningham has poin¬ 
ted out “that even the State schools were not good schools, 
that the aided schools, as a class, were not so good as 
the State schools, and that the unaided schools were bad 
schools.”^’ 

The policy culminated in the declaration, a few years 
later, by Lord Dulferin (1888) that the Government’s duty 
in the matter of education was that of pioneers and now 
that the Government had showm the way, they should retire 
and leave the field to private effort. 

Secondary Education was really suffering from want of 
means and want of proper supervision and control. And 
permission to aided institutions to charge lower fees was 
calculated to intensify the defects rather than remedy them. 


* Education and Statesmanship in India, pp. 53-4. 

^'^The Quinquennial Review, 1887-92. 

'^Modern India and the West (edited by L.S.S.O'Maliey), p 162. 
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Rapid Expansion of Secondary Education (1882-1902) 

In spite of the great emphasis that the Indian Education 
Commission of 1882 laid on Primary Education, secondary 
schools and their scholars continued to increase at a much 
faster rate than primary schools and their scholars. From 
3,916 secondary schools with 2,14,077 scholars in 1881-82, 
the number rose to 5,124 secondary schools with 5,90,129 
scholars in 1901-02. The number of candidates appearing at 
the Matriculation Examination of the different universities 
in each successive year during the period also tells the 
same tale. In 1882 there were 7,429 candidates for the 
Matriculation Examination in the four Universities; 13,093 
in 1885-6; 19,138 in 1889; and 24,963 in 1906. It we take 
Bengal alone, which led the way in University Education, it 
had 2,144 candidates for the Matriculation Examination in 
1872; 3,000 in 1882; 4,317 in 1885; 6,134 in 1888; and 
6,307 in 1900.1- 

In keeping with the recommendations of the Indian 
Education Commission of 1882 for a more practical course 
of study at the high school stage, the three older Univer¬ 
sities together with those of the Punjab (established in 
1882) and Allahabad (established in 1887) introduced the 
School Leaving Certificate Examinations which, however, 
did not become popular except in Bombay where only 
this examination qualified candidates for Government 
employment. The Matriculation Examination of the 
Universities continued to dominate the field of Secondary 
Education because it at once qualified candidates both for 
Government employment and for higher education at a 
college. It was found that while 23,000 candidates 
appeared at the Matriculation Examinations of the different 
universities in 1901-2, the alternative courses could attract 
only 2,000 candidates. 

“T. N. Siqueira: The Education of India, p. 83. 
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The rapid expansion of Secondary and Collegiate 
Education, where English was the medium of instruction, 
was responsible for the continued dominance of English 
and also for preventing the modern Indian languages from 
coming into their own. Indeed, as the Quinquennial 
Revietv of 1902-7 also realized, tlie teaching of English 
became the prime object of the secondary school course. 

CiuTiCAL Observations 

Because of the undirected expansion of secondary schools. 
Secondary Education developed serious defects of different 
kinds. 

From the very beginning the English medium was a great 
handicap to the students w'ho could not do real justice to 
their attainments in public examinations. Only 111 out of 
a total of 464 candidates that appeared at the Calcutta 
University Matriculation Examination in 1858 were de¬ 
clared successful. The same year only two out of thirteen 
passed the examination of the Bachelor of Arts of the 
Calcutta University. Thus the English medium claimed 
among its first victims no fewer than about 76% of the 
candidates for the Matriculation Examination and 85% of 
the candidates for the Bachelor of Arts Examination. 
Because of these poor results the standards of the exami¬ 
nations were lowered in order "to pass every student of 
ordinary ability who has fairly profited by the curriculum of 
school and college study which he has passed through.” 
And this practice has continued ever since. The right 
solution was to improve the method of teaching, and not 
to lower the standards of examinations. 

Pupils in secondary schools began their study of English 
as early as the third class, even before they had acquired 
any adequate command of the mother-tongue; and almost 
as soon as they had a smattering of this diflScult foreign 
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language, they had to study almost all other subjects 
through its medium. Thus in effect, as I have already men¬ 
tioned, the aim of Secondary Education became not so much 
Western knowledge through the medium of English as a 
little knowledge of the English language itself. Even 
this limited aim was not achieved by many as is clear 
from the frequent complaints of the principals of colleges 
where the students were unable to follow lectures in 
English. This is the origin of the deplorable practice of 
mutual recrimination—the colleges blaming the high 
schools, the high schools blaming the middle schools and the 
middle schools blaming the primary schools for the general 
weakness of the pupils sent by them. 

Now arises a very important question which must be 
answered. Why were matters not improved when in the 
last quarter of the 19th century most of the secondary 
schools were managed by Indians themselves? But it 
should be remembered that the schools had to receive 
grants-in-aid from the Government which they could not 
do without carrying out the general educational policy of 
the education departments. Secondly, they had to keep 
in mind the requirements of the Matriculation Examinations 
of the various universities which taught through the 
medium of English. Thirdly, even in the institutions 
managed by Indians, European heads were generally 
appointed because the aim was the spread of “European 
knowledge and science.” English was regarded as very 
important and it was generally believed that only those 
whose mother-tongue was English could teach it properly. 
These European headmasters, principals and teachers of 
English, with their ideals different from our own, could 
not possibly advance the cause of private Indian enter¬ 
prise in the field of education. Their high salaries, by the 
way, raised the cost of Indian education well above the 
means of an average Indian. 
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In all the secondary schools the study of the modern 
Indian languages was neglected. The teaching of those 
languages was generally entrusted to low paid, inefiicient 
teachers who could not bring any enthusiasm to their work. 
Even till very recently the teachers of inodern Indian 
languages received much lower salaries than those of 
English and other subjects. Thus neither the teachers nor 
the students ever gave to the vernaculars the attention that 
they deserved. 

The secondary school course became too literary iuid 
bookish and came to be regarded only as a step leading 
to the University. The attempts to give it a vocational 
bias, such as the bifurcation of studies at the High school 
stage recommended by the Indian Education Commission 
of 1882, did not succeed for various reasons. The 
Government schools did not take the suggestion very 
seriously, while private schools could not provide the 
equipment needed for vocational courses. For reasons 
already discussed, the vocational bias was not popular in 
Universities where an alternative School Leaving Certificate 
Examination was instituted. 

The secondary school has been regarded as “Britain’s 
most distinctive contribution to modern Indian education.”^*^ 
That it has not been an unmixed blessing I have amply 
shown. A knowledge of Western science and literature 
has certainly done immense good to India by creating a 
political consciousness. I do not mean to deny all this. 
My only complaint is that this new knowledge was present¬ 
ed through a medium that only a few could understand, and 
that whatever good there was in our cultural heritage was, 
to a great extent, ignored in the new system of education. 


H. V. Hampton: Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs, No. 15, 
p. 19. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
(From Lord Curzon to Independence) 

Lokd Curzons Reforms 

The Government of India Resolution of 1904 

Although Lord Curzon’s name is generally associated with 
the reform of the Universities, he also initiated very impor¬ 
tant developments in tlie sphere of Secondary Education. 
His penetrating analysis of the defects of Higher Education 
is equally applicable? to Secondary Education. The 
Government of India Resolution of 1904, which embodied 
most of Lord Curzon s findings and suggestions, rightly poin¬ 
ted out that Higher Education w^as pursued with too ex¬ 
clusive a view to entering Government service, that exces¬ 
sive prominence was given to examinations, that the courses 
of study were too purely literary in character, that memory 
was taxed more than intelligence in schools and colleges, 
mechanical repetition taking the place of sound learning, 
and that in the pursuit of English the cultivation of the 
vernaculars was neglected. 

The Tightening of Government Control 

The Government gave up its policy of securing expansion 
through laissez-faire methods and substituted for it one 
of control and improvement. It was the duty of the 
Government to see tliat the education provided in all 
schools, whether aided or unaided, was sound. Before 
granting recognition or giving a gi ant-in-aid, the Govern¬ 
ment must "satisfy itself in each case that a secondary 
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school is wanted; that its financial stability is assured; that 
its managing body, where there is one, is properly consti¬ 
tuted; that it teaches the proper subjects up to a proper 
standard; that due provision has been made for the ins¬ 
truction, health, recreation, and discipline of the pupils; that 
the teachers are suitable as regards character, number and 
qualifications; that the fees to be paid will not involve 
such competition with any existing school as will be unfair 
and injurious to the interests of education.” 

Recognition by the Universities 

Before 1904, Universities granted recognition to those 
secondary schools which applied for it, without being able 
to exercise any control over the latter. Even when this re¬ 
cognition was not given, secondary schools could send 
their pupils to the Matriculation Examination as private 
candidates. In Bombay, as has been pointed out by the 
Quinquennial Review, 1902-07, the University kept no list 
of recognised schools but admitted anybody to the Matri¬ 
culation Examination on production of a certificate of good 
character; or if he preferred to appear as a school candidate, 
with an additional certificate from the schoolmaster merely 
certifying the fact of his attendance at school. Lord 
Curzon stopped these irregularities. More systematic 
rules for the recognition of secondary schools by Univer¬ 
sities were framed, and only those students could appear 
at the Matriculation Examination who had actually been 
properly instructed in private. 

Recognition by the University enabled a secondary 
school to send its pupils to the Matriculation Examination; 
and recognition by the department of education enabled 
it to receive a grant-in-aid, send up pupils for Government 
examinations or the entrance examinations of Government 
technical schools, and admit pupils holding Government 
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scholarships. But unaided private schools which did not 
teach up to the Matriculation standard were likely to care 
neither for University recognition nor for recognition by 
the department of education. These too were brought 
within the orbit of Gk)vernment control by means of a rule 
which forbade transfers of pupils from unrecognised 
schools. Thus, without recognition, a school could not hope 
to survive. 


PiiACTiCAL Courses of Study 

The Indian Education Commission of 1882 had recommen¬ 
ded an alternative to the Matriculation course to meet the 
needs of those boys who were destined for industrial or 
commercial pursuits. Attempts in this direction, however, 
did not meet with success. As the Government Resolution 
of 1904 pointed out: “The purely literary course, quali¬ 
fying as it does both for the University and for Government 
employment, continues to attract the great majority of 
pupils, and more practical studies arc at present but little 
in request.” The Resolution, therefore, reaffirmed the re¬ 
commendation of the Indian Universities Commission 
(1902) that “the Entrance Examination should no longer 
be accepted as a qualifying test for Government service,” 
and suggested the institution of a separate School Leaving 
Examination, more searching in character than the current 
University Entrance Examination, and such as “would not 
dominate the courses of study but would be adapted to 
them, and would form the natural culminating point of 
Secondary Education.” 

The Training of Secondary School Teachers 

The need for the training of teachers had been a matter of 
controversy; but the Resolution of 1904 realised that “if the 
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teaching in secondary schools is to be raised to a higher 
level, if the pupils are to be cured of their tendency to rely 
upon learning notes and text-books by heart, if, in a word, 
European knowledge is to be diffused by the methods 
proper to it, then it is most necessary tliat the teachers 
should themselves be trained in the art of teaching/’ 
There should be for the purpose ‘"an adequate staff of well- 
trained members of the Indian Education Service,” well 
equipped training colleges for secondary school teachers, 
one years University course of training for graduates and 
two years’ for others, and a good library and a museum to 
be attached to each training college. A connection bet¬ 
ween the training college and the schools was also to be 
maintained to ensure that the teachers after their period 
of training did not neglect the methods they had learnt at 
the training college. 

Poor Standaiu) of English 

The Indian Universities Commission of 1902 found that 
“notwithstanding the prominent position given to English 
throughout the secondary course, the results are most dis¬ 
couraging.” “Students after Matriculation,” the Commission 
said, “are found to be unable to understand lectures in Eng¬ 
lish when they join a college. In some cases the difficulty 
is said to disappear after a short time; but it appears to be 
the case that many students pass through the entire univer¬ 
sity course without acquiring anything approaching to a 
command of the language, and proceed to a degree without 
even learning to write a letter in English correctly and idio¬ 
matically ” Among the reasons for this deplorable state of 
affairs were the undue pressure “brought to bear on mana¬ 
gers of schools to promote pupils regardless of their fitness 
for such promotion,” the enforcing of ‘l)oys to begin to learn 
English as a language, and also learn other subjects through 
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the medium of English, long before they are capable of 
understanding it,” and the teaching of English, in the lower 
classes, by “ill-paid teachers who have no claim to be 
regarded as qualified to teach the language.” The Com¬ 
mission, therefore, suggested that “the study of English 
should not be permitted to be begun till a boy can be ex¬ 
pected to understand what he is being taught in that 
language, that the classes at schools should be of manage¬ 
able size, and that teachers, whose mother-tongue is not 
English, should be passed through a training college where 
they may be tested in expression and elocution by an 
Englishman before they are given certificates to teach.” 

The analysis of the trouble and the recommendations of 
the Government of India Resolution of 1904 are almost on 
similar lines. It recognised that “English has no place and 
should have no place in the scheme of Primary Education.” 
But “the commercial value which a knowledge of English 
commands, and the fact that the final examinations of 
high schools are conducted in English cause the secondary 
schools to be subjected to a certain pressure to introduce 
prematiii ely both the teaching of English as a language and 
its use as the medium of instruction; while for the same 
reasons the study of vernaculars in these schools is liable 
to be thrust into the background.” It, therefore, laid down 
the principle that “as a general rule, a child should not be 
allowed to learn English as a language until he has made 
some progress in the primary stages of instruction and has 

received a thorough grounding in his mother-tongue- 

.It should not be prematurely employed as the 

medium of instruction in other subjects.Tlie line of 

division between the use of the vernacular and of English 
as a medium of instruction should, broadly speaking, be 
drawn at a minimum age of 13. No scholar in a secondary 
school should, even then, be allowed to abandon the study 
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of his vernacular, which should be kept up until the end of 
the school course.” 


Examinations 

The Government of India Resolution of 1904 directed that 
the inspectors of schools should act not only as judges of 
the results of school teaching but also as guides and 
advisers in teaching metliods. It also realised the dangers 
of the examinations which had grown to extravagant 
dimensions, and the influence of which had been allowed 
to dominate the whole system of education. As a conse¬ 
quence, instruction was confined within the rigid frame¬ 
work of prescribed courses, all forms of training which did 
not admit of being tested by written examinations were 
liable to be neglected, and both the teachers and the pupils 
alike concentrated their energies not so much upon genuine 
study as upon the questions likely to be set by the 
examiners. 

Policy with regard to Government withdrawal 

IN FAVOUR OF PRIVATE AGENCIES 

While the Resolution agreed with the existing Govern¬ 
ment policy of gradual withdrawal of its control of edu¬ 
cational institutions in favour of private enterprise, it held 
that in each branch of education the Government should 
maintain a limited number of institutions as models for 
private enterprise to follow and to uphold a high standard 
of education and that even after such withdrawal the 
Government should retain a general control by means of 
efficient inspection over all public educational institutions. 

Critical Okervahons 

The Government of India Resolution on educational 
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policy issued by Lord Curzon in 1904 is a remarkable docu¬ 
ment for its penetrating analysis of the defects of the 
existing system of education and for the measures of re¬ 
form that it suggested. But its aim was not to substitute for 
the existing system a better system of education more 
congenial to the land, but to correct the defects of the exist¬ 
ing system in order to make it work more effectively. 

While agreeing in principle with the existing policy of 
gradual withdrawal of Government control of educational 
institutions in favour of private enterprise, Lord Curzon 
greatly strengthened Government control over Indian 
education by his measures pertaining to the conditions of 
grants-in-aid, recognition, etc. It cannot be denied that 
he placed the working of the existing system of education 
on a better footing. There was a general improvement in 
buildings, in staff and in equipment of secondary schools. 

Although Lord Curzon realized that because of the 
dominant place English occupied in Indian schools, the 
vernacular languages of the country had “shrivelled and 
pined,’' he did almost nothing to discourage the use of that 
language as a medium of instruction. Indeed, his criticism 
of the low standard of English in secondary schools 
indirectly led to more attention to it. In spite of the con¬ 
stant efforts of three quarters of a century, in spite of the 
dominant position that English had occupied in secondary 
schools during all that period, in spite of the fact that the 
aim of Secondary Education had almost become a know¬ 
ledge of the English language, the Indian Universities Com¬ 
mission of 1902 found that “the results are most discourag¬ 
ing”. In the face of all these facts, it is surprising to find 
Sir Philip Hartog concluding, as late as 1935-36, in his 
Joseph Payne Lectures, that “the present system of 
Secondary Education, with all its faults, has produced men 
who have filled with distinction the highest o£5cial posi¬ 
tions, as members of the Viceroy's Council and of the 
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provincial Executive Councils, as ministers and as judges 
of the High Courts—and the political leaders of the 
country.”^ It is more correct to conclude that if some 
have attained a position of distinction, it has been in spite 
of, and certainly not because of, the system. 

From Citrzon s departure to toe ‘MoNTFORiy Reforms 
(1906-1919) 

Nationalist Tendencies 

Curzons attitude and manner antagonized most of the 
thoughtful Indians who had already become conscious of 
their political rights and of tlie inadequacy of tlie existing 
system of education to meet the needs of the country. The 
partition of Bengal in the teeth of the opposition of the 
whole province led to a country-wide agitation which 
developed into what has come to be known as the 
“Swadeshi Movement.” The economic aspect of this 
national movement was the boycott of foreign goods and 
the use of Swadeshi (i.e. manufactured or made in India) 
things, leading to a demand for technical and industrial 
education in order to manufacture all the articles needed 
by the country. Students also participated in the 
“Swadeshi Movement” to the intense dislike of the Govern¬ 
ment. An official circular forbidding their participation in 
any political meetings or activities caused further uprising 
among the students and a more insistent demand for a 
national system of education. Rabindranath Tagore, 
Aurobindo Ghosh and Sir Gooroodas Banerjee led the move¬ 
ment. Lakhs of rupees were quickly subscribed for the 
purpose, and a comprehensive scheme of national education, 
from the infant classes right up to the highest degree, was 
drawn up. The National Council of Education was found- 

' Some Aspects of Indian Education^ p. 47. 
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ed and a National College was established at Calcutta 
with Aurobindo Ghosh as its first princit^aL A Technical 
Institute and numerous national schools were also started 
all over the country. A few nationalist institutions like 
Swarni Shraddhanand’s Gurukul at Hard war and Tagore’s 
Bralirnaeharyasliram at Shantiniketan already existed out¬ 
side' th(' state-sponsored system of education in order to 
giv<^ lh(‘ vernacular languages and the cultural heritage of 
India their due place in the curriculum of studies. 

The Japanese victory over Russia in 1905 also stimulateci 
Indian nationalism. Everyone thought it was the knc'll 
of European ascendency in Asia, it seemed to indi¬ 
cate that India also could now throw oil the foreign yoke, if 
sIk' followed Japan’s (example. 

But gradually the great enthusiasm subsided; the 
National College closed down and the national schools 
disappeared almost as quickly as they had sprung up. 
Only the Technical Institute developed into the famous 
Jadabpur College of Engineering and Technology, a symbol 
of the country’s demand for technical education. 

Seed of Communausm 

TIk' Indian Education Commission of 1882 recommended 
certain spc'cial reservations for the Muslims, providing 
special scholarships, special free-studentships and a pro¬ 
portionate representation in the services. Lord Curzon’s 
successor was also responsible for intensifying the spirit of 
communalism. Morley-Minto Constitutional Reforms in¬ 
troduced the communal principle into the constitutional life 
of the country. It was decided to introduce separate 
electorates for tlie Muslims and thenceforth only Muslims 
could represent Muslims in the legislatures. This had its 
effect on education, too. There w^as a demand for separate 
Muslim institutions with a counter demand from the 
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Hindus. The communal principle led to the formation of 
the Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha, to the 
establishment of the Banaras Hindu University and the 
Aligarh Muslim Univ('rsity, etc. The Goveniinent, instead 
of checking or ignoring such harmful tendencies, fostered 
thcan for their own ends. 

The Govern men r of India Resolution of 1913 

In kee] 3 ing with Lord Curzon’s j^olicy of increasing the 
efficiency of s(‘condary schools, there was an emphasis on 
the improvement of instruction also. The Government of 
India Resolution of 1913 laid down their [policy with re¬ 
gard to secondary schools. The existing Government 
secondary scJiools should be improved by 

“(a) eTni3loying only graduates or trained teachers; 

(b) introducing a graded service for teachers of English 
with a ininimum salary of Rs. 40/- per month and 
a maximum salary of Rs. 400/- per month; 

(c) providing proper hostel accommodation; 

(d) introducing a school course complete in itself with 
a stiiff SLilficient to teach what may be called the 
modern side with special attention to the develop¬ 
ment of an historical and a geographical sense; and 

(e) introducing manual training and improving science 
teaching.” 

Tlic grant-in-aid was also to be largely increased to enable 
aided institutions to "‘keep pac(i with improvements in 
Gov(jrnment schools on the above-mentioned lines, and to 
encourage the establishment of new aided institutions where 
necessary.” Existing training colleges were to be improved 
and new ones to be started to make trained teachers 
“available for public and private institutions.” But Govern¬ 
ment schools were to be stjirted only in those localities 
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where adequate private effort was not forthcoming “with 
due regard to economy of educational effort and expense ” 

While reaffirming Lord Ciirzon\s policy with regard to 
Secondary Education, the Government of India Ihvsolu- 
tion of 1913 marks a departure in one respect. The policy 
of gradual withdrawal of Government control of secondary 
institutions in favour of privati^ bodies, which, however, ex¬ 
isted almost only in theory, was also given up. The few 
existing Government institutions were not to Ijc transferred 
but to be improvcjd to serve as models for private enterprise 
to imitate. Indeed, the policy of withdrawal was never 
carried out. as is shown by the constant increase in 
the number of Government institutions. 

Increase in ihe Number of Government 
iNsnnjTTONs- (1901 -22) 

1901-2 1906-7 1911-12 1916-17 1921-22 

(iovemment 

Institutions 979 1,466 1,991 2,428 3,002 

of all types. 

(N.B. The returns of certain Indian states which used to 
be included in the provincial statistics were omitted from 
1914-15 onwards.) 

The Government of India Resolution of 1913 agreed 
with Cur/on’s policy of stricter control of education for 
greater efficiency. It summarised the Government policy 

in this respect as .the encoiiragernent of privately 

managed schools under suitable bodies maintained in effi¬ 
ciency by Goverimunit inspection, recognition and control, 
and by the aid of Government funds.” 

Some other important features of the Government of 
India Resolution of 1913, pertaining to Secondary Edu- 

'^The Eleventh Quinquennial Review, Vol. II, p.58. 
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cation Iiave been well summed up by the Report of tlie 
Auxiliary Committee*^ of the Indian Statutory Commission. 
1929, as follows: 

“(a) It advocated the teaching of hygiene, and tli(' medi¬ 
cal inspection of schools. 

(b) It urged the necessity of multiplying and improving 
facilities for the training of teachers for primary and 
secondary schools. 

(c) It reported that the ‘education of girls remains to 
bc' organised'; and emphasized the necessity for the 
increase of women teachers in girls' schools. 

(d) It reaffirmed the policy of mainly rc'lying on private 
effort in Secondary Education with the assistance 
of a more elastic system of grants-in-aid, and the 
encouragement of varied methods of teaching and 
courses. 

(c' li endorsed the recommendation of the Universities 
Commission of 1902 that there should be Secondary 
School Final Examinations, conducted by bodies 
other than the Universities. " 


Tension Bei’ween the Universities and Covernmen'i* 
OVER CoNTHOl. OF SeCX^NDARY SCHOOLS 

S('condary schools iiad to seek recognition })oth from the 
education department for grant-in-aid and from the Uni- 
\ersities for sending their pupils to the Matriculation Ex¬ 
amination. As a result of student participation in the 
"Swadeshi Movi'iiuaiC, the CovcTiiment wanted stricter 
control of secondary schools while the Universities in 
some* cases did not agree. Shri A. N. Basil in his 
Echication in Modern Indud mentions a case in which the 
Lieutenant Governor of a province went to the extent of 
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resigning his post and leaving the country because a certain 
University refused to withdraw its recognition of an insti¬ 
tution which the Lieutenant Governor disapproved of. 
As a consequence, ilie departments of education becaino 
suspicious of the Universities and found fault with their 
control of Secondary Education. The Resolution of 1913 
suggested that the jjowers of preliinintiry recognition should 
be exercised not by the Universities but by the Local 
Governments. 


of iNsrauCTiON 

i3ui”ing th(' period under review, the probkan of the 
m(‘diuiTi of instruction was also discusscal without any 
material change in the actual situation. On the 7th 
Marcf), 1915 Shri S. Kayaningar moved the following re¬ 
solution in the Imperial Legislative Council: 

“That this Council recommends to the Governor- 
Cieneral-in-(k)uncil to have, in consultation with the 
Provincitil Governments and Administrations, stc'ps taken 
for making the Indian vernaculars media of instruction and 
llio study of English as second language compulsory for 
Indian pupils in all secondary schools.” 

Th(' resolution was opposed for the old familiar reasons 
such as: (i) the pupiPs knowledge of English would 
cieteriorate; (ii) suitable textbooks in modern Indian 
languages were not available; (iii) there would be great 
difficulties in cases of province's speaking more than one 
vernacular language; (iv) English was a language of inter¬ 
provincial importance, etc. The upshot was that English 
continued to be the medium of instruction in secondary 
schools. 

The educational policy outlined in the Resolution of 1913 
could not in many cases be carried out because of the Great 
War, which had an indirect effect on the course of Indian 
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education. It began to be felt that the time had come for 
political and educational reforms, and for a greater devo¬ 
lution of responsibilitie\s on Indians. The Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity Commission and th(' ‘Montford’ Constitutional Re¬ 
forms were the results of that feeling. 

Tmf C^ALCiriTA University Commission, 1917 

Although the Commission was mainly concerned with the 
reform of University and O^llegiatc education, yet it made 
far-reaching recommendations about Secondary Education 
also, because the former could not improve without a cor¬ 
responding improvement in the latter. 

Kfx:ommi:nt)ations relating ro Secondary Educa iton 

“No satisfactory reorganisation of the University system 
of Bcaigal will hi) possible unless and until a radical re¬ 
organisation of the system of Scx'ondary Education, upon 
which University work depends, is carried into effect.'' 
Although Secondary Education liad been expanding 
remarkably during the preceding few decades, it had 
become very defective on account of the following four 
principal causes: 

“(a) In the first place, most of the High English Schools 
are under-equipj3ed and are conducted by under¬ 
paid and for the most part an untrained staff. 

(bj In the second place, they are unduly dominated by 
an examination (the Matriculation) which is itself 
ill-dosigned and not of sufficiently high standard, 
and which gives no encouragement to many liiitis 
of study necessary for the welfiire of the pupils 
and for the prosperity of the country. 

(c) In the third place, owing to the existing division 
of authority between the University and the De- 
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partinenl of Public Instruction there is no adequate 
machinery for supervising, guiding and assisting the 
work of ihc school as a whole: in other words, no 
(‘ohfrent system of Secondary Education yet 
exists. 

(d) In the fourth place, a large and vitally important 
part of secondary instruction is actually conducted 
not by the schools, but by the colleges of the 
University iii their intermediate classes and, because 
it is so conducted, it largely fails in its purpose, 
partly because the methods chiefly employed 
(those of the mass lectur(') are unsuitable for 
work at this stage, and partly because many sub¬ 
jects and lines of study, specially thos(‘ which have 
a vocational bearing, are almost wholly dis¬ 
regarded/'' 

The (Joinmission, therefore, recommend(^d that: 

“(1) The stage of admission to the University should be 
(approximately) that of the present Intermediate 
instead of that of the present Matriculation. 

(2) The duty of providing training at the Tntermediat(‘ 
stage should be transferred from the* Universities 
to new institutions to be known as ‘Intermediate 
Colleges’, some of which should be attached to se¬ 
lected high schools, while others would be organised 

as distinct units.The Intermediate C>)lleges 

for men should in all cases be separate from Degree 
Colleges. 

(3) There should be two sticondary school examina¬ 

tions, the first, approximately correspemding to th(' 
present Matriculation.; the second, approxi¬ 

mately corresponding to the present Intermediate, 
but much more varied in its range.Success 


Calcutta University Commission Report, VoI.V, Chapter LII. 
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in this examination should constitute the normal 
test of admission to the University course. 

(4) There should be a Board of Secondary and 
Intermediate Education consisting of from fifteen 

to eighteen members.A majority of the 

Boiird should consist of non-official mem[)ers and 

.‘the Hoard should always include at least 

three representatives of Hindu and at least three 
of Muslim interest.’ The aims of the Board should 
be (a) ‘to define the various curricula to be fol¬ 
lowed in High Schools and intermediate Colleges/ 
(b) ‘to conduct the two secondary school examina¬ 
tions described above (subject to the University 
control over the form and content of the latter 
examination)/ (c) ‘to grant recognition to high 

schools and intermediate colleges’.and (d) 

‘to advise Goverimienl as to the needs of tiiese 
grades of education and as to the best modes of 
expanding the available funds for these purposes.’ 

(5) The mai'i body of the U'aching staff of the Govern- 
mc^nt schools and Intermediate colleges should be 
gradi I all y rc^c.-ognised upon a ] noH'ssional ratlaa* 
than a service basis. 

(6) A special corps of Western trained teachers should 
be organised, the members of which should be en¬ 
listed not on uniform graded rates of pay, but on 
such terms and conditions as might be necessary to 
secure the right type of mcai and women in each 
case. 


The Medium of Instruction 


While regarding the need of “reform both in the teaching 
of the vernacular, which should be placed on a scientific 
basis, and in the teaching of English as essential,” the 
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Commission held that “the vernacular should be used in 
general tliroiighoiit the high schools, except for the 
teaching of English and mathematics, which during the' 
last four years of the courses, should be coiiductcd in 
English/' But the students at the High School examiiuition 
had the? option to answer all subjects in English. “The 
medium of instruction and examination in the Intermediate 
colleges and the University should be English (except 
in dealing with the vernacular and th(‘ (Jassical languages).'' 

ExAMiNA'nONS 

“In order to maintain continuous watchluliiess upon the 
methods and us(^ of examinations, to ensures that they e.re 
not so riKxhanically conducted as to excacise a Iiarmfiil 
influence upon teaching and study, and to make certain 
the purposes with which each examiiiatioii is devised are 
held in view, and are fairly realised, there should be in 
each University a small Board of Examinatioiis, wliose func¬ 
tions should not be (‘xecutive but primarily those of 
criticism and suggestions." 

Many of the defects of Secondary pAhication contiiiucd 
to exist in spite of Curzon’s reforms and the suggestions of 
the Government of India Resolution of 1913. But under 
their stimulus and reinforced by vocal national criticism, 
the expansion of Secondary Education steadily continued. 
The following table will give an idea of the increase in the 
number of secondary schools and tlicir pupils and also in 
the expenditure on ihc'm. 
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Secondary Education during 1906-22/' 


1 

1906-07 

1911-12 

1916-17 

1921-22 

No. of recognised ! 
institutions. 

5,S98 

6,370 

1 . “ i 

’ 7,693 i 

8,987 

No. of ])npils read¬ 
ing ill them. 

7,13,8-12 

9,24,370 

11,86,335 

12,39,254 

Governinent Exjien- 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

ditnre cm Secondary 
Education. 

1,50.87.669 

2.07,88,725 

; 3,19,29, (.82 

4,87,26,905 


(N.B. TIk' relunis of certain Indian States wliicli used to 
b(' included in the provincial statistics were omitted from 
1914-15 onwards.) 

As a result of the policy recommended by the Goveni- 
ment of India Resolution of 1913, the Government decided 
not to transfer its existing institutions to private bodies but 
to maintain them as models for private efforts to imitate. 
Tndeed, the number of Governinent institutions constantly 
increased. The' Government had to spend a large sum of 
money on its own institutions with the result that private 
secondary schools did not get adequate grants-in-aid. The 
tendency to imitate the same models led to a uniformity 
which is hardly desirable in education. 

Efforts to divert a large number of students from the 
University studi(?s into industrial or commercial pursuits 
by Instituting a separate School Leaving Examination also 
did not succeed. Students incapable of benefiting by 
higiuT education continued to crowd the colleges and the 
Universities as before. The close subordination of high 
school education to the University Entrance Examination 
was in itself very harmful. It established a false standard 
for schools and a wrong aim. “To contract the education 

® Tlie Eleventh Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education 
in India, Vol. 11, pp. 58, 59 and 60. 
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of all/' says H. R. James, "to the pattern of a preparatory 
course for University studies, and specially of University 
studies so peculiarly conditioned its they are in India, was 
to cripple school education/”^ It also tcaidecl to limit 
schools to one type and the need tor better secondary 
schools with more practical courses of study was neglected. 

Another tendency to uiihealtliy arnl^ltion of the institu¬ 
tions has iilso been pointed out by TI.R. James. "Tlu' 
Middle Vernacular School aspires to be Middle English; the 
Middh' English to be a High School. High Schools lia\e 
schem(?d to b(^ raised into second grade Colk^ges, and the 
second grade College, with better reason, aspires to be 

first grade.The saving truth is that a good Middle 

School is better than a bad High School and a good High 
Schotd immeasurably better than a weak and poorly equip¬ 
ped College has been wholly lost sight of.Indeed, the 

mistake of the past in its ultimate expression is that the 
cardinal and incomparable value of school education has 
not been sufficiently realized.”*' 

The problem of the medium of instruction at the second¬ 
ary stage was discussed but English remained the medium 
throughout the period. Even the Calcutta University Com¬ 
mission did not accept wholly the principle tliat the verna- 
eular should be the medium of instruction at tlu.^ secondary 
stage. Tile Commission held that subjects like English and 
mathematics should be taught through the mcxliuin of 
English while other subjects could be taught through the 
m(‘dium of the vernacular. But even for the latter group of 
subjects the candidates at the High School examination had 
the option to answer questions in English. In actual 
practice, however, tlie situation did not materially change 
to any ajipreciable degree. 

During the first few years of the dyarchy which came 

• Education and Statesmanship in India, p. 72. 
ibid., p. 73-74. 
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into (wistence as a result of the ‘Moiitford’ reforms, atten¬ 
tion was so much coiiecntrated on the theoretical discus¬ 
sion of compulsory Primary Education tliat Secondary 
Education was k'ft to exj^and, as well as it could, through 
j)rivat(? efibrts. I'hat the ('xj^ansion was (piit: rapid is clear 
Irom the followinii: table:** 


J92J-22 

No. of n.!C‘o;4nist‘(i S<‘t‘oiiclary i fS,987 

Schools. 

No. of i)iii)i!s rcacliiij; in lliciii. » 12,39,524 

Rs 

Tot;iI expenditure on Secoiidary •1,S7,2(>,905 
h](lu(.‘iition. 


] 926-27 
1J,338 


18,5^1,067 

Its 

6.6],9i,39() 


in keeping with the recommendations of the Calcutta 
Um\’(;rsity Cvomrnission, the powers to rccognist' high 
schools and to conduct the Matriculation E.xamination 
devolved in some provinces on otluT bodies like the boards 
of High School and Intermediate Education. but even 
where the Universitic's retained their control, the prescrip¬ 
tion of school courses, the recognition of schools, and the 
conduct of the MatriciiSalion Examination were \'ery 
largely withdrawn from the scaiates and syndicates and 
p!acc‘d ill the liands of separate committees and boards. 


Tin: Hartog CoMMrrjEE (1929) 

In the opinion of the Hartog Committee, Sc'condary Educa¬ 
tion was well advanced in comparison with mass education 
and although there were many defects, it was making a 
real contribution to the building up of a directing class. 

The Eleventh Quinquennial Review, (1932-37), VoJ. 11, pp. 58-60 
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The Medium oe Instruction 


There were leiicieiicies towards greater iis(> of tlu' vcnia- 
cidar as a iriedium of iikstrnction, although Engiisli gene¬ 
rally con**iiiiR‘d to be used as such in Anglo-vernacular 
scho(;!s. In 1925 the use of the vf'rnacular was perinitte.tl 
in Madras as the medium of instmetion and examination 
in al! non-language subjects anti some schools did tal<c‘ 
ad\'antage of this permission. In l^ombay, English conti¬ 
nued to be the medium of instruction, although in 1926 
permission to answta’ in the vernacular was given to the 
candidates for tlie School Final Examination. In the IJ.P., 
Assain and the Punjab the vernaculars were used as tlu' 
media of instruction in all high schools. In the Central 
Provinces, all Government high schools used English as the 
medium. 

Failure of iuk School Final Examination 

d'he School P^inal Examination as an alternative to the; 
Matriculation has been largely a failure, and there was an 
imclieck(‘d flow of j'inpils from the? Anglo-x ernacnlar iriiddie 
schools to the higli schools and from the high schools to 
tlie colleges. 

I'lie iHTcentage ratio of students in the first iiiterinediale 
year to those who passed the Matriculation or Scliooi 
Final Examination in 1927 was as follows 


Romba y 59 • 9 

lJc.‘rigal 80*6 

Uniled Pr<»vincvs -12 • 8 

Punjab 35-1 

Rnrnia 81 •] 

Rihar and Orissa 61 • 6 

Central Provinces 67*0 

As.sarn 47*9 


According to the Ilartog Committee, the institution of 
"*The Hartog Committee Report, p. 113. 
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a School Final Examination, entirely distinct from the 
Matriculation Examination, for industrial and commercial 
pursuits, "‘has been, to a great extent, a failure; for in the 
provinces in which it has been introduced, the number of 
candidates for the Matriculation has been largely in excess 
of those for tlie School Final examination.”^' 

SouK' progi ess liad been mad(^ in the training of teachers 
for secondary schools and the percentage of trained 
teachers in British India had ris(‘n from 37*4 in 1917 to 
5M in 1927. 

The low percentage of passers at the Matriculation 
Examination ranging in 1926-27 from 41 in Bombay to 55 
in tile iJnited Provinces was mainly due, in the opinion 
of the Committee, to organisational defects such as the 
“laxness of the promotion from class to class.” The low 
rate of fees was responsible for the small variety of courses 
and a narrow curriculum in most schools. “The plain fact 
is evident that a large number of boys are now wasting 
time, effort and money by following the existing course 
in secondary classes and that the waste is pitiful.”^- 

To eliminate waste at tlie secondary stage, the Com¬ 
mittee suggested: 

(1) “the retention in the middle vernacular schools 

of more of tfie boys intended for rural pursuits, 
accompanied by the introduction of a more diver¬ 
sified curriculum in those schools; 

(2) the diversion of more boys to industrial and 
commercial careers at the end of the middle 
.stage, for which provision should be made by 
alternative courses in that stage, preparatory to 
special instruction in technical and industrial 
schools; 

and (3) better training of secondary school teachers by 

' ‘ The Hartos Committee Report, p. 105. 
ibid, p. 106. 
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more prolonged courses, and frequent refresher 
eoni'ses with better conditions of service in 
prospect.” 

The Connnitlce noted with satisfaction that the general 
conditions of school life wtTe improving. Physical train¬ 
ing and athletics, the health of th(i pupils through medical 
iiisp(^ction, the }k)y Scout Movenumt, ('tc., were r(‘ceiving 
greater attention. 

An idea about the progress of Secondary Education 
during the p(‘riod immediately following the Flartog Com¬ 
mittees report can be formed from the following tabled ' 


1931-32 


1932-33 1933-34 j 1934-35 ! 1935-30 I 1936-37 


No. of recognised : : | i 

S c c o n d a r y | 13 74J j 13 7^^ j 930 I ^4 034 j 14 223 

Schools. i I ! I i 

j No. of pupiLs rea- ; 22,97.519 | 22.97.067 ; 23.22,2W I 23.62.004 i 24.22.910 24,96.826 

ding in them. ! I I | 

Direct Expendi- : ' Hs.* Rs." ! Rs. ' Rs.* 

ture on Second- ! 8,34,52.837 8.09.64.23:1 ; 8.36.25.162'8.51..55.:n3 j 8,84.69.790 ; 9.08,10.876 
ary Education. i i ' i 


* These figures include corresponding ligurcs for Burma. 


During this period Secondary Education stc‘adily expan¬ 
ded, although the rate of expansion was much slower than 
that in the preceding years. It is interesting to note that 
while tlu' financial stringency of the period could only slow 
down the rate of the expansion of Secondary Education, it 
actually reduced the number of primary schools and the 
expenditure on them. In spite of the Hartog Committecds 
emphasis on Primary Education, Secondary Education re¬ 
ceived a greater share of public funds and Government 
attention during this period. 

” CoiTipilcd from the Eleventh Quinquennial Review, Vol. II, p. 61 
and Education in Universities in India, 1947-48 (Bureau of 
Education, India). 
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Again, while the number of English middle schools and 
their scholars increased from 3,875 schools with 4,13,770 
pupils in 1931-32 to 4,123 schools with 4,60,717 pupils in 
1936-37, the niimbcT of Vernacular middle schools fell 
during the same period by 285, from 5,894 in 1931-32 to 
5,609 and the number of their scholfirs fell by 67,348, from 
8,05,918 in 1931-32 to 7,38,570 in 1936-37^** 

“If, as we are told, middle vernacular rural schools are 
dying out to give place to Anglo-vernacular schools, it is a 
sign of soinelhing very wTong with educational policy. For 
we have Ix^en told on sev(*ral occasions—and our limitcid ex- 
p('rience of the schools confirms the' statement—that, in 
general the village boys whose school days have not lic'c.'n 
hampered by the grind of learning English are more alive at 
the end of the middle stage, that is to say, they arc l^ettcj- 
educatc'd, than their fellows of the same age in the Anglo- 
vernacular schools."'''"^^ 

The friction between the Goveri]rnc*nt and the University 
on account of the duality of control over Secondary Educa¬ 
tion was lessened because the latter consented to put auto¬ 
matically on its lists of affiliated schools all high schools 
which were recognised by the education detiartinent. 

period showed a healthy sign of the greater use of 
the mother tongue as a medium of instruction in secondary 
schools. But English still continued to dominate in many 
]daces. The percentagt' of trained men teachers in secon¬ 
dary schools also rose from 56*4 in 1932 to 57*3 in 1937. 

The C.'entral Advisory Board of Education which had 
}>een established in 1921 to offer advice on educational 
matters to the Provinces and to conduct (educational siir- 
v(eys was abolished in 1923 as a measure of economy. It 
was, however, again revived in 1935. At the inaugural 


“ The Eleventh Quinquennial Review, Vol. 1, pp. 81-82. 
^'^Wood Abbott Rt'iiorl, p. 14. 
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meeting in December, 1935, of tlu' new Itoard, proposals 
for a radical reconstrviclion of school cdncation wvrv. iriadc. 

The Board was of opinion tliat a liciical voadijnstinent of 
the present system of (‘ducation in schools should he made 
in such a way as not only to prepare impils for proFessional 
and University courses, but also to enable ihevn, at the r t-m- 
pletion of appropriate stages, to b(' diverted to oeevn:)i«lions 
or to sc^paiate vocatiomd institnUons. Tlusse stag/'s were to 
be as follows: 

(a) The primary stage, which should aim at i^rovidi^ig 
at h'ast a ininiinuni of g(‘Meral cdueation and train¬ 
ing and still erisiir(‘ prrmancait lit(‘racy; 

(b) The lowcT secondary stage, wliicli will provide^, a seif- 
eo?jtain(‘d course of general (^dnealioii either for 
higher education (U' for specialised prac tical e(;urse;>: 
(In rural areas, the courses at this stage should bo 
atluned to rural rcqninanents. 

Some form of manual training at ibis stage slionld 
In* ])rovided which woc.M aim at the uevciopiiitnr 
of practical aptitudes and be made (‘ompiilsoi y.) 

(e) 'T1 k‘ higluT secondary stage, in which would be 
inclifdcd institritions with varying haigtli of eoiirses 
for: 

1. preparing students for admission (o Universities 
in Arts and Science; 

2. training of teachcTs in rural areas; 

3. agricultural training; 

4. clerical training; 

5. training in sclccli'd technical subjects which 
should bn chosen in consutltarion with employers. 

Where sc'paratc institution.s were not possible for the 
diversified course's, some of them might b(? incorporated 
in a higher .secondary course of enlargc'd scope which would 
permit a choice of alternative groups of su1){ects and would 
end in leaving certificates. 
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There was to be the first public examination at the end 
of the lower secondary school course. Candidates desirous 
of joining the subordinate clerical service of Government 
and of local bodies should pass such qualifying examina¬ 
tions as might be prescribed by proper authority and 
should not be more than 19 years at the time of the 
examination. 

The Board, however, felt that expert advice would be of 
value in organising the scheme of reeonstmction outlined 
above, and also in the matter of suggesting methods of 
training masters who would assist pupils and in selection, 
by the pupils, of courses of study with due regard to their 
aptitudes. 

Thus, in the words of the Eleventh Quinquennial Review, 
“the scheme contemplated th(? division of the school course 
into definite stages, each with a clearly defined objc’c^tive 
which would enable pupils, on tlu^ completion of each 
stage, either to pass on, with as litth' disturbance as pos¬ 
sible, to the next stage or to enter employment. It also 
provided for the diversion to practical occupations and 
vocational institutions of those pupil whose ai^titudes 
appeared to be in that direction.”^Tlie recommendations 
of the Board could not be carried out immediately, as 
according to their own suggestions, they should be con¬ 
sidered by experts. In the meantime popular discontent 
with the educational system had been increasing. 

Dissatisfaction with the existing system had been also 
steadily growing on the official side. The official dissatis¬ 
faction has been very well expressed by the Central Advi¬ 
sory Board of Education in the Introduction to their Plan 
for “Post-War Educational Development in India” (1944); 

It is certainly not the Board s desire either to exaggerate 
existing defects or to overlook what has been achieved in 


'•Vol. I, p. 26, 
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the face of grave difficulties at certain times and places, 
but in their considered opinion it is inconceivable that 
within a reasonable period, a really national system could 
be developed or evolved from what now exists or by the 
methods hitherto followed- Apart from the extreiiKily slow 
progress which had been made before the War, the present 
system do(\s not provide the foundations on which an effec¬ 
tive structure could be erected; in fact, much of the present 
lainbliiig edifice will have to be scrapped in order that 
something better may be substituted.”*'^ 

On the advice of the Central Advisory Board of Educa¬ 
tion, and with the concurrence of the Provinces, the Gov- 
(Tiiment of India decided in 1936 to invite t(m persons of 
wide educational experience and familiar with the most 
recent ideas in regard to technical and vocational instruc¬ 
tion to assist the Provinces in the task of educational re¬ 
construction. The Board of Education, in England, who 
were approached, were unable to select a full panel of ten, 
as originally contemplated, but sent Messrs. A. Abbott and 
S. H. W'V)od. These two gentlemen stayed in India from 
November, 1936 to March, 1937, confined their investiga¬ 
tions to the provinces of the U.P., the Punjab and Delhi, 
and brought out their report entitled “Vocational Educa¬ 
tion in India with a section on General Education and Ad¬ 
ministration.” 

Report of Messrs Wood and Abbott 

The terms of reference were as follows: 

“To advise 

1) Whether any vocational or practical training should 
be imparted in primary, secondary and higher secon¬ 
dary schools and, if so, what should be its nature and 
extent? 


”P. 2. 
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2) In the light of the answer to (1), to advise whether 
the technical or vocational institutions already in 
existence can be improved and, if so, in what manner 
and, if new institutions for vocational or technical 
training be required, to suggest: 
i ) the type of institution or institutions required for 
tlie purpose; 

ii) the stage at which diversion of the students from 
the ordinary secondary schools (lower or higher) 
to suc'li institutions should be effected; and 
iii) the in(?ans to be adopted for effecting such 
diversion. 

o) The differentiation or special arrangements needed to 
meet the special requirements of rural areas,” 

Although the report was mainly meant to be on Voca¬ 
tional Education in India, in its first part it dealt with 
General Education and Administration. 

SUGCESTfONS WITH REGARD TO GENERAL EDUCATION 

(a) Infant classes should, so far as possible, be entrusted 
to trained women teachers; and for this and other 
reasons the development of educational provision for 
girls and women is of paramount importance. 

(b) The education of children in the primary schools 
should be based more upon the natural interests and 
activities of young children and less upon book learn¬ 
ing. Concentration on literacy as a narrow objective 
is unsound. 

(c) The curriculum of the rural middle (or lower 
secondary) schools should be closely related to the 
children's environment; and if English is taught to 
any children of a middle school' age, it should not 
be allowed to result in an excessive amount of time 
being devoted to linguistic studies, 
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(d) The vernacular languages should, so far as possible, 
be the medium of instruction throughout the high- 
(or higher secondary) schools, but English should 
be a compulsory language for all pupils in these 
schools. 

(c) The teaching of English should be made domestic 
and less attention should be devoted by tlic livcuage 
boy to the study of English prose and poetry- 
arrangements being made to rnc^ct the needs of those 
boys specially qualified to x^ursue more advanced 
English studies, 

(f) Manual work, that is creative manual activities of 
diverse kinds, should be part of tlie curriculum of 
every school. 

(g) More systematic attention should be paid to th(‘ 
teaching of Art; and stej)s should be taken to secure 
for the high (or higher secondary) schools a suj)j)ly 
of qualified teachers of Art. 

(h) Physical education should not be limited to formal 
i;)hysical training and organised games. Play-grounds 
should be more consistently used for purely recreative 
purposes, especially in the case of young children. 

(i) The training of teachers should be regarded as con¬ 
sisting of two stages: x^re-emjployinent j)rex3aration in 
a normal school or training college, followed by 
systematic short courses of training for teachers who 
have had some experience of their profession. In 
due course a Government refresher training college 
should be established in each province. 

(j) The pre-employment course of training for teachers 
of primary and middle (or lower secondly) 
schools should be a three-year course following, with¬ 
out any gap, the completion of the middle (or lower 
secondary) school course, 

(k) There should be greater austerity of administration 
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ill the education service, more consistent disciplinary 
action by authority in cases of deliberate miiladminis- 
tration and recovery hy Government of some of the 
powers relinquished to local bodies. 

(1) The formulation and execution of long range policy 
in education demands a more permanent tenure of 
ojfficc by the admiiiLstrative head of the department 
of education. 

(in) Inspectors should not be subjected to the distractions 
which come from serving more than one master; 
and their scale of travelling allowances should not 
be so limited as to haiinier the elBcicnt discharge of 
their duties. 

(n) Inspectors and, if funds allow, selected teachers 
should be offered facilities for studying educational 
methods abroad.^^ 

Messrs. Wood and Abbott were not in favour of mass edu¬ 
cation through an immediate enforcement of compulsion, 
for the elimination of illiteracy. “Magnitude of popula¬ 
tion is wholly irrelevant to the purj)oses and to the methods 
of education; and, moreover, mass movements tend to 
deny individuality and to strive after a uniformity which 
is incouipatible with the dignity and the diversity of the 
human spirit. Education, on the other hand, is concerned 
with the health, happiness and development of this boy 
and this girl, this man and this woman, regarded as units 
in a society which is none other than themselves.”^'* 

The second part of the report deals with vocational edu¬ 
cation proper and makes the following important recom¬ 
mendations: 

1. Vocational education is not on a lower plane than 
literary education, since the full purpose of education 
is to develop the whole i^ower of the mind, body and 


VV()ocl-Abl>ott Report, 33-34. 
^‘’ibicl., I). 32. 
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spirit so that they may be devoted to the welfare of 
the society. 

2. General and vocational education arc not essentially 
different branches, but the earlier and later phases 
of a continuous process. Each subject in the voca¬ 
tional school has its origin in the non-vocational 
school. 

3. Gciic^ral and vocational education should not, how¬ 
ever, be provided in the same school, since the j)iipils 
in the two types have very diverse aims. Education 
for industry can, with certain safeguards, be given in 
the same school as education for commerce. 

4. Industry and coruinerce must co-oi)erate with educa¬ 
tional organisations if the vocational education pro¬ 
vided is to be appropriate and adequate. Organised 
co-op('ration of this kind does not yet exist in India. 

5. Effective machinery should be established for secur¬ 
ing close and regular co-operation between industry 
and commerce, on the one hand, and education on 
the other. The establishment in each Province of 
a Government Advisory Council for Vocational Edu¬ 
cation was recommended. 

6. There should be full time junior and senior voca¬ 
tional schools on tlie model of junior and senior 
technical schools in England. 

(a) “The junior vocational school, receiving its 
pupils at the end of class VIII and providing a 
three years’ course, would be parallel to the 
higher secondary school, and should be held in 
the same repute. 

(b) The senior vocational school, receiving its 
pupils at the end of class XI and providing a two 
years’ course, would be parallel to the ‘interme¬ 
diate college’.” 

7. Part-time schools should be provided for the further 
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education of young men already in employment and, 
if possible, the classes should be held in the day time, 
the students being releasc'd by their employers for 
two half-days a week in order that they might attend. 

8. Tlie 'Leaving Certificates’ at the end of the vocational 
school courses should ‘Testify not only to the success 
obtained in th(^ final exarninatioii, but also to the 
(quality of the work done throughout the course,” in¬ 
cluding the candidate’s (a) 'percentage of atten¬ 
dance, and (b) his marks for work done in th(‘ class¬ 
room, ilit' workshop, the laboratory, and at home 
througlioi-t the whole of his course.” 

9. “A limited number of highc^r secondary schools 
should have a bias towards die needs of agriculture 
tliroughout their curriculum, which should be a con¬ 
tinuation of that of the rural middle school.” 

10. There were several trade, industrial and technical 
schools in the U.l*. and the Depiirtments of Industries 
concerned w^erc advised to “consider (a) the policy 
of concentrating the instruction into a smaller nmjiber 
of institutions; and (b) the i^olicy of raising tlie 
standard of entrance to some of the schools, and thus 
diminishing die time spent in them by each student.” 

11. The schools in India devote iiisiifiicient attention to 
the teaching of art and there is a serious risk of the 
artistic traditions of India being weakened. The 
spheres of influence of the existing schools of arts 
and crafts should be enlarged considerably; and other 
schools of arts and crafts should be? started. Greater 
use of the museiuns should be niadc^ by building ux^ a 
“loan collection” and lending good samjdes and pho¬ 
tographs of these to the industrial and technical 
schools. 

12. In view of the imxjortance of the vocational guidance 
of boys when they are on the point of deciding upon 
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their future occupations, it is desirable that the pro¬ 
blem of devising suitable methods for this should be 
attacked in India, as it has been in so many other 
countries.-*^ 

For various reasons little effect could be given to the 
recommendations of Messrs Wood and Abbott. The Con¬ 
gress Ministries that came into power in most of the provin¬ 
ces a])out the same time v»'ere loo l)usy with, \hcir pro¬ 
grammes of Basie Education to think seriously of reorgani¬ 
sing Secondary Education. After the rcsignalion of the 
(k)ngress Ministries in 1939, the expaiision of Basic 
Education was not only brought to a standstill, but also 
abandoned in some provinces altogether. The Hritisli 
Government was busy waging a \var on two fronts—against 
the Axis i)owers outside the country and against the Quit- 
Jndia Movement inside the country. There was little time 
or money at the dis^iosal of the Government for education. 
It w^as only in 1944, when victory was almost certain, tliat 
there could be any talk about post-war educatioiial re¬ 
construction. Between 1938 and 1943 the Central Advisory 
Board of Education, however, appointed several committees 
to review various educational problems in the country and 
make suitable recommendations. The recommendations 
of all these committees have been generally incorporated 
in the most important report of the Central Advisory Board 
of Education on ‘Tost-War Educational Development in 
India” (1944) which is popularly known as the “Sargent 
Scheme.” 


The Sargent Scheme 

The main conclusions-’ of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education about high school education were as follows: 

Wood-Abbott Report, pp. 110-119. 

Sec Pont War Educational Development in India, Cliaptcr III, 
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(a) The high school course (including one year of the 
present intermediate stage) should cover six years 
from the age of 11 plus to the age of 17 plus. 

(b) Entry to high schools should be on a selective basis 
after the completion of the Junior Basic course. Only 
twenty per cent, of the pupils leaving Junior Basic 
schools were expected to be found fit for high school 
education, the rest were to proceed to Senior Basic 
schools. Additional places in the high schools were, 
however, to be provided for those not selected, provi¬ 
ded tliiit no cost falls on public funds. 

(c) In order to secure the right children, the methods 
of selection to be emi)loycd will require the most 
careful consideration. Special arrangements have to 
be made for transfer from Senior Basic (middle) 
schools to high schools of suitablcj children and x>arti- 
culaidy of those who show signs of development. 

(d) High schools should be of two main types (a) Aca¬ 
demic (b) Technical. The objective of both should 
be to provide a good round education combined with 
some preparation in the later stagers for the careers 
which pupils will enter on leaving school. 

(e) The curriculum in all cases should be as varied as 
cii'ciimstances permit and should not be unduly 
restricted by the requirements of Universities or 
examining bodies. 

(f) In order that no poor child of ability may be ex¬ 
cluded, liberal assistance in the form of free places, 
scholarships and stipends should be available 
tliroughout the course. 

(g) In order to secure teachers of the right type, the 
salaries paid in all recognised schools, whether main¬ 
tained by the State or by private bodies, should not 
be less than those prescribed by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education. 
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(h) The estimated ininimum net annual cost of the 
high school system outlined above, when in full 
operation, will be Rs.50 crores. 

Technical, Commercial and Ain Education 

The Board regarded ‘The establishment of an ellicient 
system of Technical Education at all stages” as “a matter 
of great urgency.” While the scope and content of techni¬ 
cal instruction were to be in keeping with the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Wood-A^bbott Kc'port-- the system of Technical 
Education was to bc^ on the following linc‘s set out in the 
report of the Technical Education Committee. 

1. Education from the earliest stages should be given 
a more iDraetieal charac^tcr, and the curriculum should 
aim at making boys and girls familiar with practical 
as well as academic subjects. 

2. Technical Education should be regarded as an inte¬ 
gral part of any educational system and is in no way 
inferior to education of the academic type. 

3. Technical Education must include Commercial Edu¬ 
cation and art in relation to industry and Agricultural 
Education should be regarded as an essential branch 
of Technical Education. Senior Basic schools as well 
as high schools in rural areas were to have an agri¬ 
cultural bias. 

4. There should be the following types of technical 
institutions: 

(a) Junior technical or industrial or trade schools 
with a two-year full-time course for pupils leav¬ 
ing the Senior Basic schools at the age of 14 years. 

(b) Technical high schools with a six-year full-time 
course for selected pupils after their Junior Basic 
school course. 


Sec p. 275-281 of this book. 
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(c) Senior lechiiical institutions with full-time and 
l^art-time courses of varying periods for higher 
Technical Education alter the technical high 
school course. 

5. Wherever circinnstaiices permit, polytechnics jure to 
be preferred to inonotechnics. 

6. AH teachers in technical institutions should have 
some firsl-hand experience of some branch of industry 
or commerce. 

7. There should l)c- an adequate; system of scholarships 
and inaiut<‘naiie<‘ for poor students having necessary 
aptitude and ability. 

The Training or Teachers 


Tile (\xisiiiig training institutions were “barely sulficient 
to meet waste among existing teacliers and to train those 
untrained.’' New training schools and colleges must, 
therefore, ‘Te provided to siq'iply the additional teachers 
whom a national system will rtHpiire”—‘over 20,00,000 
non-graduates for schools of all types and 1,80,000 gradu¬ 
ates for high schools.'" Suitable boys and girls should be 
picked out towards the end of the high school course, 
and no fees should be charged in training institutions, 
liberal assistance being available for the maintenance of 
poor students. I'hc courses should bo “essentially practi¬ 
cal and should bt? specially related to the needs of the 
schools in which the trainees will subsiequently serve.” 
Refreslier courses “should be provided for research and 
selected teachers should be encouraged to study educa¬ 
tional methods in foreign countries.” 

So far as the recruitment and training of teachers was con¬ 
cerned, the i)roposaIs of the Committee appointed for the 
purpose by the Central Advisory Board were accepted. 
That Committee realised the unsatisfactory state of the 
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primary and middle school teachers: '‘Teachers, at any 
rate in the primary and middle stagers on which the effi¬ 
ciency of the whole system must ultimately depend, are 
being paid at rates inferior to thosci which apply to most 
classes of menials.”-'* The following wen^ some of tlu* 
main proposals of the Committee: 

(a) Every teacher employed in any kind of school 
maintain(?d or aided out of puldic funds or lecognisc'd 
by Government must be tiained. 

(b) The minimum qualification for admission to a train¬ 
ing school should be “a Matriculation Certificate or 
its equivalent.” The candichites for such admissimi 
should not be below 16 years of age. 

(c) Teachers of all classes above the middle stage slionld 
be trained graduates. 

(d) The teachers of nursery and iiifant schools and 
classes “should invariably be women.” The Com¬ 
mittee w^ere “further of opinion that nearly all boys 
as well as girls under the age of eight bencht more 
from being under the instriiclion of women than of 
men.” 

(e) The? period of training of primary, nursery, infant 
and Anglo-Vernacular middle schools should be* two 
years, while that for the training of Senior Basic 
school teachers should be three years. For high 
school teachers the training period siiould be one 
year, preferably eighteen months. 

(f) In the case of teachers for primary or Junior Piasic 
(including nursery and infant) schools, one-lliird of 
the course should be devoted to improving and (mi- 
larging the general educational background of the 
trainees with special emphasis on such subjects as 
nature study, local literature and history together 

“R€?port of the Coinmitteo appointed to consider the Training, 
Recruitment and Condilhm of Serrire of Teacfiem, 
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with a second language. For Senior Basic school 
teachers' adequate time (nearly 4/9ths of the total 
time) should be given to training in craft work. 

(g) In order to attract the right type of people to the 
teaching profession not only an appeal to their sense 
of vocation should be made, but also their conditions 
of service should be made attractive by fneans of 
higher scales of pay. 

Somc^ idea of the progre^ss of Secondary Education bet¬ 
ween 1937 and 1947 can lie formed from the following 
table: 


Secondary Educaiion Between 1937 and 1947 


i 

No. of 

Secondary Schools 
(for boys & 

l‘r.7-38 ■ ] 910-41 ; 

1 

1913-41 

1945-46 

girls) 

No. of 

scholars (boys 

13.^0^ 

14,703 

15,872 

17,031 

& girls) 

Direct Expenditure 
on Secondary 


27,54,239 

18,39,91.3 

20,56,773 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. i 

Us. 

Education. 

8,47,43,746 

9,38,80,239 

](),67,13,001 13,82,14,770 


Note: Th(’ figures exclude those of Bimna. 

Crj'pical Observations 


“Looking before and after”, J. R. Cunningham-'* finds the 
progress of modern Indian education satisfactory at almost 
every step. The British intentions were all along honest 
and aimed at the material and moral progress of the 
country and if certain defects crept into the educational 

'^'Modern India and the West (edited by L.S.S. O’Malley), pp. 

178-187, 
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system, they were mainly due to the attitude of the Indians 
themselves. While Sir Philip TIartog had tried to show 
that Mahatma Gandhi was wrong wdicii he said that the 
percentage of literacy had fallen during tlu^ period of 
British rule in India, Cunningham goes a step further and 
tries to prove that the British tried to foster and encourage 
indigenous educational institutions and did not try “to root 
them out.” He says, “Nothing w^as done to discourage, 
much less to root out, the institutions already in being or 
to force iK*w courses upon thein.”-'^ This is the absurd 
length to which a prejudiced account can go. I have 
already dealt with this question in a previous section. If 
indigenous institutions were fostered by the British Gov¬ 
ernment in India, how does it conic' about that indigenous 
primary schools have disappeared altogether? It is, indeed, 
a strange method of fostering. “As rc^gards institutions 
of higher learning, notably tols or priestly schools of the 
Hindus, which are still numerous, it is largely owing to 
the encouragement of Government that they have been 
able to survive in such numbers and to improve them¬ 
selves, in spite of the weakening resiiojise of the laity to 
the demands of the Brahmins for their maintenance.”-** 
This is again a gross misrepresentation of facts. The 
surviving tols are few' and far between, and they have 
never received any adequate help or encouragement from 
the British, except iirobably towards the end of the 18th 
century when the British wanted to conciliate the influential 
Muslim and Hindu classes. The indigenous institutions 
were certainly not perfect, but they did satisfy the needs of 
the people, dictated as these were by the rudimentary rural 
and town economy of the period. Most certainly, the 
standard of instruction was not very high, but its lowness 
was compensated by its nearness to the soil. They were 

^Modern India and the West, p. 180, 

p. 180. 
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certainly not worthless and could very well have served as 
a good loinulation for a truly national system of education. 
Much is inad(^ of the Indians’ demand for English at the 
beginning of the 19tli century and it is often said that even 
without Macaulay's Minute and the subsequent Anglicist 
policy of the Government, the course of Indian education 
would have been nearly the same. T have already admit¬ 
ted, at appropriate places, that there was a demand for 
English among souk' Indians, nion^ for securing jobs than 
for enlightenment. During the Orientalist regime, infliuui- 
tial Tfindus and Muslims w(Te conciliated; and when the 
class of job-himters increasc'd, efforts were made to con¬ 
ciliate them by giving them a knowledge of English ade¬ 
quate for clerical posts. The Anglicists clearly saw that if 
British rule was to survive, they must raise, in Macaulay's 
words, ‘‘a class who may be iiiterpn^ters between us and 
the millions whom we govern, a class of pc'rsons Indians 
in blood and colour but English in tastes, in opiiiions, 
in morals and in intellect.” it was on the c'diication of this 
class that the Ih'itish educational efforts were conceutratcxl 
and the millions whom they governed were almost entirely 
Ignored. Mayhew writes that the CovtTmnent wliich so 
far back originated the theory of Downward Filtration and 
backc'd it up in practice “must be held to deserve a boat¬ 
ing.” His comment deserves to be quoted in full. “For, 
by so doing, it encouraged the scq^aralion of mass from 
class, town from country, western from eastern 
modes of thought and life, to which India, left to hc^rself, 
has always been too prone. It established the idea that 
education is a luxury, an investment, perhaps also for the 
thrifty, but an investment in which privileged classes will 
receive most assistance from the Stat(?. It also obscured 
the truth that the education of the people of India means 
nothing if it does not mean the development of the cultural 
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instincts and the raising of the material level of all classes 
of those people/’^^ 

It was to this class of ‘Englishmen’ of Indian origin that 
the task of refining the vernaculars and raising others to 
their own cultural level was entrusted. And most members 
of this class, as wo all know, have been unable to s^jeak 
their own mother-tongue with any degree of fliicmcy. 

A section of the secondary schools, the vernacular mid¬ 
dle schools were certainly meant to educate the common 
people in Western science and literature through the med¬ 
ium of the vernacular. But most of these schools were situat¬ 
ed in rural areas and were not so well c*quippcd and staffed 
as the English middle schools and high schools in urban 
areas. The former were, therefore, generally regarded as 
inferior. Moreover, the tw^o types were maintained as two 
vertical columns of the educational ladder; and when a 
student, after finishing his education in a vernacular middle 
school, wanted to join a high school, he had to w^aste one 
year in a special class for a grounding in English in order 
to be able to follow instruction in higher classes through 
that medium. The vernacular middle schools should 
have been in a much larger strength because of the miich 
greater numbers for whom they were suj^posed to cater; 
and yet this was never the case. 

As the expansion of Secondary Education was mainly left 
to private initiative on a system of grants-in-aid, there was 
no plan or direction. The high schools never tried to pre¬ 
pare children for different vocations of life but only served 
as feeders to the colleges. The result was that the col¬ 
leges were overcrowded with pupils unable to benefit by a 
higher type of literary education provided there. Half-heart¬ 
ed and unsuccessful eflForts were made to give Secondary 
Education a vocational bias. The dominance of the Uni- 

”Quoted by D.P. Mukerji: Modern Indian Culture, pp. 86-7. 


19 
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versities over Secondary Education through their Matri¬ 
culation Examination has been chiefly responsible for this 
unfortunate trend. Recently, however, there has been a 
healthy movement to free the high school from the clutches 
of the Universities. 

Indian high schools—“Britain s most distinctive contri¬ 
bution’—have signally failed to achieve a synthesis of the 
East and the West. Both the vernacular and the classical 
languages have been certainly taught in some schools; but 
they have been very inefficiently taught by the lowest- 
paid teachers of the whole staflF. It is very recently that tlie 
teachers of the vernacular and classical languages have 
begun to receive the same scales of pay as teachers of 
English and other subjects. 

The spheres of Primary and Secondary Education were 
never clearly defined till 1935, and then little heed was 
paid to the recommendations of the Central Advisory Board 
of Education. Sometimes the high schools have contain¬ 
ed the primary classes also, beginning from the third class. 
The Sargent Scheme for the first time realised the psycholo¬ 
gical need of well-defined and separate stages. “At about 
the age of eleven or twelve, with the onset of adolescence, 
certain mental and physical changes occur in boys and 
girls which necessitate a corresponding adjustment both in 
the content of the curriculum and in the methods of 
instruction."’^^ 

H. V. Hampton has very well summed up the contri¬ 
bution of the British educational policy towards Secondary 
Education in the following words: 

“When the present is viewed in its proper historical pers¬ 
pective, it seems reasonable to conclude that the secondary 

“’’The Sargent Plan, Chapter 1, 

Note: The Second Kher Committee which examined the Wardha 

Scheme also realized this fact and split the Basic course into two 

stages the Junior Basic stage and the Senior Basic Stage, 
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school system siifFers from arrested development: it has 
failed to keep pace with the changes—social and political, 
economic and industrial—which have gone to the making 
of modern India, and it has failed to keep abreast of the 
latest development in educational theory and practice. 
Schools are weighed down by the incubus of Matriculation, 
and fettered by regulations governing recognition; courses 
are bookish and theoretical and provide little to attract 
pupils with a practical turn of mind; the excessive use of 
English as the medium of instruction places a severe psy¬ 
chological burden on both pupils and teachers—it stifles 
individuality, encourages memorization and makes instruc¬ 
tion lifeless and mechanical; scientific and practical sub¬ 
jects arc^ neglected and inad(?quate provision is made for 
out-door games and other recreational activities. The 
whole system is rigid and inelastic and is characterized by 
a dull and monotonous uniformity. On the whole, India 
has been well served by expert advice but, despite the re¬ 
commendations of various Committees and Commissions, 
little has been done to adapt an outworn system to the 
conditions of modern life. Indeed, it is only a slight (exag¬ 
geration to say that the Indian high school, with a few 
notable exceptions, is much the same as it was in 1904 and 
has but little changed from what it was as far back as 1884. 
It is abundantly clear, therefore, tliat the secondary system 
must be re-organised and made more fruitful; at present, it 
brings only disillusionment and discontent to many whose 
abilities and aspirations are deserving of a better reward.”-^ 
Let me make it clear that I do not mean to deny the 
immense good that English education has done to India. 
What I mean to deny is that the British administrators had 
the welfare and progress of India at heart. 


“ Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs, No, 15, pp. 30-1 (published 
in 1943) 



CHAPTER XVI 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

The story of the development of Secondary Education 
after Independence is very briefly told, because there are 
hardly any great developments to report. The national 
Governments at the Centre and in the States have been ex¬ 
periencing a financial stringency of great magnitude. 
They have not yet been able to put into full operation even 
their plans of national Basic Education to which they had 
pledged themselves during the last years of our struggle 
for Independence. But the need for a tliorough reorgani¬ 
sation of Secondary Education has all along been felt, and 
a Secondary Education Commission has already been ap¬ 
pointed to study the entire problem of Secondary Edu¬ 
cation in the country. 

While a wholesale reorganisation of Secondary Educa¬ 
tion to fit in with the plan of Basic National Education 
has yet to be effected, certain steps in the right direction 
have already been taken. The Central Advisory Board of 
Education appointed a Committee on Secondary Education 
in India under the.' presidentship of Dr. Tara Chand. Its 
report was published from New Delhi in 1948. A summary 
of its main conclusions and recommendations is as follows: 

1. Admission to the degree course should be preceded 
by a course of Primary and Secondary Education of at 
least twelve years. 

2. Of the above twelve years, five years should be spent 
at the Junior Basic stage, three years at the Senior 
Basic or Pre-Secondary stage and four years at the 
Secondary stage. 

3. The teaching of the Federal language should begin 
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at the end of the Junior Basic stage and should be 
compulsory throughout the Pre-Secondary stage, but 
may be optional thereafter. 

4. English may be an optional subject at the Senior Basic 
stage and should be compulsory at the Pre-Secondary 
and Secondary stages so long as it remains the medium 
of instruction in the Universities. 

5. The Federal language should become a compulsory 
subject at the Secondary stage when English ceases to 
be the mediiun of iiistruction in the Universities. 

6. Secondary schools should be ordinarily of the multi¬ 
lateral type but whe^re the local circumstances demand, 
unilateral schools should not be discouraged. 

7. There should be one public examination at the end of 
the Secondary stage; the Universities may, for ad¬ 
mission purposes, lay down such conditions as they 
d(*em fit. 

8. The pay and conditions of service of teachers should 
be the same as recommended by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education. The scales of pay should be 
revised in the light of the changes that have recently 
taken place. 

9. Trained graduates can take charge of the teaching in 
the first two years of the Secondary stage, but train¬ 
ed M.A. s should teach in the last two years. 

10. The period of training should not be less than one 
year and after every five years there should be a re¬ 
fresher course. 

11. Education should be one of the subjects in the Uni¬ 
versity c'ourse of studies. 

12. Provincial Boards should be set up to advise Pro¬ 
vincial Educational authorities on problems connected 
with Secondary Education. 

13. There should be an All-India Council at the Centre to 
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act as a co-ordinating body for the proposed Provincial 
Boards. 

14. Youth Movements, Scout Movements, etc., should be 
encouraged in all schools. 

15. A number of Public Schools may be established to 
foster the growth of leadership among pupils. Ad¬ 
mission to such schools should be governed by merit 
alone. There should also bc' provision for scholar¬ 
ships and free places up to 50% of available seats in 
such schools. 

Some of these recommendations have already begun to 
be implemented. The U.P. took tlie lead in this matter. 
As far back as 1937-38 when the Congress Goveriiinent was 
first in office, it appointed a committee under the prc)si- 
dentship of Aeharya Nareiidra Deva. The Narcndra Deva 
Committee’s Report was published, but its recommendations 
could not be carried out because the Congress Ministry 
there, as elsewh(?re, had to resign on the issue of the 
Indian participation in the Second World War. But after 
Independence Secondary Education has been reorganised. 
Instead of the uniform system of Secondary Education 
for all, irrespective of individual aiDtitudes and jjredilections, 
that prevailed during the British rule, there are now four 
types of secondary schools, the literary, the scientific, the 
constructive and tlie aesthetic. The first two are meant 
chiefly for those who have the ability and aptitude for 
going to the University. The constructive type is meant 
chiefly for those who are expected to take up a career after 
completing the higher secondary stage. The introduction of 
a few optional constructive subjects which had been 
occasionally tried during the British regime was no solution 
of the problem at all, because they were generally rele¬ 
gated to a minor place in the curriculum. A training 
school has also been established at Allahabad for training 
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teachers in various aspects of constructive work, such as 
agriculture, ceramics, industrial chemistry etc. 

Madras also has a bifurcated course at the high school 
stage consisting of three types: (a) Secretarial, (b) Pre- 
technical, and (c) Aesthetic and Domestic. 

The Board of High School and Intermediate Education, 
U.P., has also decided to make Hindi the sole medium for 
answering High School and Intermediate examination pap¬ 
ers from the year 1953. In other States also, the Federal 
language and th() regional languages are coming into their 
own and English is being relegated to a secondary place that 
it deserves. Somci States of South India like Madras still 
hug English. Indeed in 1949, the teaching of English 
was ordered in forms I to VI instead of forms II to VI, 
while the study of Hindi as a third language was made 
optional. Those who did not offer Hindi were allowed to 
learn an additional craft or to occupy themselves in other 
approved activities. In Mysore, however, Hindi has been 
introduced as a compulsory non-examination subject. In 
Travancore-Cochin Hindi was introduced as a compulsory 
third language in forms II and III in 1950-51 with the 
intention of j^rogressively extending it to forms IV, V 
and VI every year. In Hyderabad also Hindi has been 
introduced as a compulsory second language in secondary 
schools. 

The problem of language is going to be the most diflS- 
ciilt thing in the reorganisation of Secondary Education. 
If in our secular democracy equality of opportunity for full 
development is to be offered to all regional languages, and 
to the different languages of any minorities inhabiting those 
regions, how then is the problem of one common language 
for all India to be solved? It appears that the majority 
of our children will have to learn at the secondary stage 
at least three languages—the regional language (which will 
very often be the students’ mother-tongue also), the 
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Federal language and English. Only in States like the 
U.P. where the Federal language is also the mother-tongue 
of most people, will the children have to lejirn only two 
languages—Hindi and English. 

Efforts are also being made to place the study of Sans¬ 
krit on a more systematic footing. Under the auspices of 
the U.P. Government a Conference of Sanskrit scholars and 
educationists was held in 1950. It was attended by the 
representatives of various States and Universities also. 
The Conference recommended that Sanskrit examinations 
like the Prathma, Madhyama, and Shastri should be 
standardised and their syllabuses remodelled to include 
modern subjects. It was also recommended that the 
Prathma, Madhyama and Shastri courses of 3, 4 and 2 
years’ duration should correspond to the junior high school, 
higher secondary and degree stages respectively. 

Almost every State has its own plan for re-organising 
Secondary Education. The Government of Bombay 
appointed what came to be known as the Bhise Committee 
which brought out its report in February 1950. It recom¬ 
mended that by 1960-61 all children between the ages of 
11 and 14 years should also be brought under compulsion. 
Admission should be encouraged by means of scholarships 
to poor students and girls. Other recommendations were: 

1. The duration of the secondary course should be leng- 
diened to five years, and if possible to six; 

2. The first two years of the University course should be 
transferred to the high school stage, if this was not 
possible then at least the first year; 

3. It was not desirable to have separate institutions like 
Intermediate colleges; 

4. Standards V to VII should be treated as primary and 
no fee charged for these standards in public primary 
schools; 
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5. The teaching of English should be regarded as an 
all-India problem; 

6. Government should establish central schools in 
suitable places and first grade primary schools in as 
many villages as possible. The central school should 
serve as a model and it should also run a community 
centre; 

7. To keep down the cost of cxlucation there should 
be co-education throughout the primary stage and cill 
separate girls’ schools teaching Standards I to VI in 
urban areas should be abolished within three years; 

8. The Lokshala course is an anachronism and should be 
abolished. 

It is thus clear that the need for the reorganisation of 
Secondary Education is being keenly felt everywhere. In 
their enthusiasm some States are likely to take a retrogres¬ 
sive step. It is, therefore, necessary that a lead in this 
direction must be given by the Centre so that satisfactory 
progress along desirable lines is ensured everywhere. The 
Centre must be constitutionally enabled to have more than 
mere advisory powers in connection with educational 
schemes of all-India imj)ortance. 

Sir John Sargent’s idea of selection of pupils for high 
schools must be revised. According to him “the function 
of a high school is to cater for those childrc'ii who are 
well above the average in ability.” When advanced 
countries of the West are thinking in terms of extending the 
age of compulsion to 17 years and of providing for all a 
core of general education of a higher standard, it would be 
unfortunate if India is contended with a minimum of com¬ 
mon education for all of a much lower standard and intro¬ 
duces specialisation at much too early an age. 

The First Five-Year Plan (1951) has recognised the 
important problems of Secondary Education. The 
secondary schools must serve the i)ractical needs of 
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the community more effectively and provide cadres of 
leadership, especially for rural areas. The problems of 
the scope and duration of Secondary Education, the 
medium of instruction in different States, and the place of 
English have been recognised. But it was left to a panel 
of experts to make specific recommendations. The Secon- 
dai*y Education Commission has since been appointed and 
it has brought out a comprehensive report which makes far- 
reaching suggestions for the reorganisation of Secondary 
Education in the country as a whole. 


The Secondary Education Commission, Its Appointment 
AND Terms of Reference 

(October 1952--June 1953) 

In keeping with the recommendation of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education made at its 14th meeting 
held in January 1948, the Government of India appointed 
the Secondary Education Commission in September, 1952 
with Dr. A. L. Mudaliar, Vice-Chancellor, Madras Univer¬ 
sity as its chairman. Its terms of reference were: 

"(a) to enquire into and report on the present position of 
Secondary Education in India in all its aspects; and 
(b) suggest measures for its reorganization and improve¬ 
ment with particular reference to 

(i) the aims, organization and content of Secondary 
Education; 

(ii) its relationship to Primary, Basic and Higher 
Education; 

(hi) the inter-relation of Secondary of different 
types; and 

(iv) other allied problems 

so that a sound and reasonably uniform system of 
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Secondary Education suited to our needs and resour¬ 
ces may be provided for the whole country.” 

Raison D etre of an All-India Commission 

Although under the Constitution, Secondary Ecliicalion 
is mainly the concern of the Slates, yet “in view of its im¬ 
pact on the life of the country as a whole, both in the field 
of culture and technical efficiency, the' Central Government 
cannot divest itself of the responsibility to improve its 
standards and to relate it intelligently to the larger problems 
of national life.”^ Moreover, the Centre is directly charg¬ 
ed with the responsibility of maintaining proper standards 
in higher education; and “this cannot be done, unless care¬ 
ful consideration is givcMi to the level of cfficieiiey attained 
at the secondary stage.”- Again, “for the proper function¬ 
ing of democracy, the Centre must see that every individual 
is equipped with the necessary knowledge, skill and atti¬ 
tudes to discharge his duties as a responsible and co¬ 
operative citizen”; and “training for democracy postulates 
a balanced education in which social virtues, intellectual 
development and practical skill all receive due considera¬ 
tion and the pattern of such an education must be envi¬ 
saged on an all-India basis”.'' It is also the duty of the 
Central Government to check certain undesirable tendencies 
of provincialism, regionalism and other sectional differences 
in order to strengthen the forces of national cohesion and 
solidarity. If education is to achieve this end, there should 
be the closest co-operation and co-ordination between the 
Centre and the States. “In some fields of Secondary 
Education the Central Government should assume greater 
responsibility, e.g., in the training of teachers, the formu- 

^ Report of the Secondary Education Commission, p. 5. 

* ibid., p. 5. 

“ibid., pp. 5 and 6. 
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lation of educational and vocational tests, the production 
and selection of better text books, and the training of 
technicians/'^ 

Orientation of Aims and OBjEcnvEs 

Defects of the Existing System 

(i) The instruction given in our schools is isolated from 
life, the curriculum and the traditional methods 
of teaching failing to give the students insight into 
the every-day world in which they live. “Unless 
the school is itself organized as a community and is 
in vital rapport with outside community life, this 
situation cannot be remedied.’' 

(ii) “it is narrow and one-sided and fails to train the 
whole personality of the student/’ the “non-cogni- 
tive” aspects of his personality—his inactical apti¬ 
tudes, his tastes, his tanotions, his appreciation- 
being largely ignored. 

(iii) Until comparatively recently, English was both the 
medium of instruction and a compulsory subject of 
study, and other subjects, wliich were psychologi¬ 
cally and socially important or congenial, were not 
given greater attention. 

(iv) The methods of teaching generally practised failed 
to develop in the students either independence of 
thought or initiative in action. They stressed com¬ 
petitive success rather than the joy of co-operative 
achievement. 

(v) The increase in the size of classes has considerably 
reduced personal contact between teachers and 
pupils, thus seriously undermining the training of 
character and inculcation of proper discipline. 

* Report of the Secondary Education Commission, p. 6. 
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(vi) “The dead weight of the examination has tended to 
curb the teachers' initiative, to stereotype the curri¬ 
culum, to promote mechanical and lifeless methods 
of teaching, to discourage all spirit of experimenta¬ 
tion and to place the stress on wrong or unimport¬ 
ant things in education.” 

Aims of Secondary Education 

Having achieved its political freedom, India has decided 
to transform itself into a secular democratic republic. The 
educational system must, therefore, “make its contribution 
to the development of habits, attitudes and qualities of 
character, which will enable its citizens to bear worthily 
the responsibilities of democratic citizenship and to 
counteract all those fissiperous tendencies which hinder 
the emergence of a broad, national and secular outlook. 
Secondly, though rich in potential resources, India is 
actually a poor country at present; a large number of its 
people have to live at an economically sub-human level. 
One of its most urgent problems, if not the most urgent 
problem, is to improve productive efficiency, to increase 
the national wealth and therc^by to raise appreciably the 
standard of living of the people. Thirdly, partly as a result 
of this oppressive and widespread poverty, there is a serious 
lack of educational facilities and the bulk of people are so 
obsessed with the problem of making some sort of a living 
that they have not been able to give sufficient attention to 
cultural pursuits and activities.”'* We must, therefore, “for¬ 
mulate our aims with reference to these broad categories 
—the training of character to fit the students to participate 
creatively as citizens in the emerging democratic social 
order; the improvement of their practical and vocational 

® Beport of the Secondary Education Commission, p. 23. 
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efficiency so that they may play their part in building up 
the economic prosperity of their country, and the develop¬ 
ment of their literary, artistic and cultural interests, which 
are necessary for self-expression and for the full develop¬ 
ment of the human personality, without which a living 
national culture cannot come into being.”^'* 

Role of Education in Developing Democratic 
C mZENSHJP 

In a democracy an individual must form his own indepen¬ 
dent judgment on all kinds of complicated social, econo¬ 
mic and political issues and, to a large extent, decide his 
own course of action. “The first requisite in this connection 
is to develop the capacity for clear thinking and a recepti¬ 
vity to new ideas”, “the understanding and the intellectual 
integrity to sift truth from falsehood, facts from propa¬ 
ganda and to reject the dangerous appeal of fanaticism 
and prejudice.”'^ Clearness in speech and writing is 
another essential perquisite for successful living in a demo¬ 
cracy which is based not on force, but on free discussion, 
persuasion, and peaceful exchange of ideas. Among the 
qualities necessary for living graciously, harmoniously and 
efficiently with one’s fellow men *\irc discipline, co-opera¬ 
tion, social sensitiveness and tolerance"' Discipline is an 
essential condition for successful group work. This disci¬ 
pline is “the fruit, the valuable by-product, of co-operative 
work willingly undertaken and efficiently completed.” 

A passion for social justice based on a sensitiveness to the 
social evils and the exploitation which corrupts the grace 
of life, must be kindled in the heart and mind of our 
people, and tlie foundations for it should be laid in the 
school.” Again, the essence of democracy “is not only 

• Report of the Secondary Education Commission, p. 23. 

'ibid., p. 24, 
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the tolerating but the welcoming of differences which make 
for the enrichment of life.” The secondary school must 
also develop among the students a sense of true patriotism 
‘\vhich involves three things—a sincere appreciation of the 
social and cultural achievements of one’s own country, a 
readiness to recognize its weaknesses frankly and to work 
for their eradication and an earnest resolve to serve it to 
the best of one’s ability, harmonizing and subordinating 
individual interests to broader national interests.”^ 

Improvement of Vocational Efficiency 

We must concentrate on increasing the productive or 
technical and vocational efficiency of our students by 
creating in them “a new attitude to work — an attitude that 
implies an appreciation of dignity of all work, however 
‘lowly’, a realisation that self-fulfilment and national pros¬ 
perity are only possible through work in which every one 
must participate and a conviction that when our educated 
men take any piece of work in hand, they will try to com¬ 
plete it as efficiently and artistically as their own powers 
permit.” Thus there should be much greater emphasis on 
crafts and productive work in all schools and, in addition, 
diversification of courses should be introduced at the secon¬ 
dary stage so that a large number of students may take up 
agricultural, technical, commercial or other practical courses 
which will train their varied ajititudes and enable them 
either to take up vocational puisuits at the end of the 
secondary course or to join technical institutions for furthur 
training. 


Development of Personality 

In the past, our schools have left whole areas of the j)upirs 
® Report of The Secondary Education Commission, p. 26, 
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personality untouched and unquickened — their emotional 
life, their social impulses, their constructive talents, their 
artistic tastes. One of the main functions of “Secondary 
Education should be to release the sources of creative 
energy in the students so that they may be able to appre¬ 
ciate their cultural heritage, to cultivate rich interests which 
they can pursue in their leisure and so contribute, in later 
life, to the development of this heritage.” So "a place of 
honour should be given to subjects like art, craft, music 
dancing and the development of hobbies.” 

Education for Leadership 

On passing out of the secondary school, such students as 
do not propose to join a college or technical institution 
should be able to enter on the various walks of life and fill 
the role of, what may be called, leadership at the inter¬ 
mediate level. A democracy cannot function successfully 
unless all thcj people—not merely a particular section—are 
trained for discharging their responsibilities and this in¬ 
volves training in discipline as well as leadership. The 
primary or Basic school will inculcate in all tlie capacity 
for discipliiK^d work, wdiile the university will train leader¬ 
ship at the highest level in differiMit walks of life. The 
special function of the secondary school, in this context, is 
to train persons who will be able to assume the responsi¬ 
bility of leadership—in the social, political, industrial or cul¬ 
tural fields—in their own small groups of community or 
locality. 

New Organisational Pattern of Secondary Education 

The Secondary Education Commission has made the fol¬ 
lowing recommendations in this connection: 
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New Organisational Pat'fern 

1. Under the new organisational stnictim'. Secondary 
Education should commence aftcT a four or fivc^ years" 
period of Primary or Junior Basic education and 
should include (a) the Middle or Senior Basic or 
Junior Secondary stage* of 3 years, and (b) the Higher 
Sticondary stage of 4 years. 

2. The pn'sent Iitlennediate stage should be replaced by 
the Higher Seconckiry stage which should be of four- 
years" duration, one year of the present Intermediate 
being included in it. 

3. As a consecpience of the preceding recommendations, 
tlie first degree c*ourse in the University should be of 
thr(*e yciars’ duration. 

4. During the* of transition the existing high 

scliools and the proposc'd higher secondary schools 
should function side by side. For those who pass out 
of the high school theri^ should be provision for a pre- 
University course* of one year, during which period 
the scluune of studies sliould be planned with due 
regard to the needs of the degree or the professional 
course to be taken by the students and special empha¬ 
sis should be jilaced on the quickening of intellectual 
interests, training in methods of study at college and 
the study of English so long as it continues to be the 
medium of instruction at the University. 

5. Admission to professional colleges should be open to 
those who have completed the higher secondi^iry 
course? or have taken the one-year’s pre-University 
course. 

6. In professional colleges, a pre-professional course of 
one year should be provided for the studc*nts, prefer¬ 
ably in the professional colleges themselves, but, as a 
transitory measure, they may be given in the degree 


20 
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colleges where facilities exist, till professional colleges 
are able to provide for such courses. 

7. Multi-purpose schools should be established wherever 
possible to provide varied courses of interest to 
students with diverse aims, aptitudes and abilities. 

8. Those who have successfully completed such courses 
should be given opportunities to take up higher 
specialis(»d courses in polytechnics or technological 
institutions. 

9. All States should provide special facilities for agri¬ 
cultural education in rural schools and such courses 
should include horticulture, animal husbandry and 
cottage industry. 

Technical Education 

10. Technical schools should be started in large numbers 
either sepinately or as part of multi-purpose schools. 

11. Central technical institutions should be established 
in larger cities which may cater to the needs of several 
local schools. 

12. Wherever possible technical schools should be located 
in close proximity to appropriate industries and they 
should function in close co-operation with the industry 
concerned. 

13. Apprenticeship training being an important part of 
the training needed, suitable legislation should be 
passed making it obligatory for the industry to afford 
facilities to students for practical training. 

14. In the planning of technical and technological educa¬ 
tion at all levels, representatives of Commerce and 
Industry should be closely associated with the (educa¬ 
tionists so that in the planning and direction of such 
education and in the maintenance of standards their 
views may be given effective weight. 
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15. A small cess to be called the ‘‘Industrial Education 
Cess” should be levied on industries and the proceeds 
of this cess should be used for the furtherance of 
technical education. 

16. In the interest of evolving a suitable pattern of techni¬ 
cal courses at the secondary stage, the All-India 
Council for Technical Education and the bodies func¬ 
tioning under it should be utilised for working out 
details of the courses. 

Other Types of Schools 

17. Public schools should continue to exist for the present 
and the pattern of education in them should be 
brought into reasonable conformity to the general 
pattern of national education. Such schools should 
gradually become self-supporting, but during the 
transitional period of the next five years. State or 
(Central assistance should be given to them on a 
gradually diminishing scale. 

18. The States or the Centre should provide for certain 
free studentships in thcmi to be given on the basis of 
merit to selected students. 

19. A nnmbcjr of residential schools should be (established, 
more particularly in certain niral areas, to provide 
proper opportunities for the education of children and 
particularly to meet the needs of children whose edu¬ 
cation suffers at presemt owing to the exigencies of 
service of their parents. 

20. “Residential Day Schools” should be established in 
suitable centres to provide greater opportunities for 
teacher-pupil contact and for developing recreational 
and extra-curricular activities. 

21. A larger number of schools should be established to 
meet the needs of the handicapped children. 
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Co-EducatiOxV 

22. Whil(‘ no distinction need be made betwee!i educa¬ 
tion imparled to boys and girls, special facilities for the 
sliuly of home science should be made availabk? in all 
girls’ schools and in co-cducational or mixed schools. 

23. Efforts should be made by State Coveniiiients to open 
separate' schools for girls wherever there is demand 
foj- them. 

24. Definite conditions should be laid down in regard to 
co-('ducational or mixed schools to satisfy the special 
iKJcxls of girl studcMits and women mcmbc'rs of the 
teaching staff. 

The Study of Languages 

The Comiiiissit)Ji has discussc'd the problem of languages 
in India at the secondary stage and made the following 
rec( )i n menda ti ons : 

1. The mother-tongue or the regional language should 
g(‘nera!lv be the medium oi instruction ihronghout 
tlie secondary scliool stage, subject to tlu^ provision 
that for lingm'stic minorities special facilities should 
be made available' on llu' lincis suggested by the 
Central Advisory Board of Education. 

Note:—Th(^ Central Advisory Board of Education consi¬ 
dered in 1919 tile case of pupils belonging to certain 
minority groups and passed a resolution to the effect 
that if in a school there were at least 40 children 
speaking a language other than that of the rest of 
the scholars, arrangements must be made for their 
instruction in tlie mother tongue by appointing a 
leacher. If, however, the number of pupils speaking 
a language other than the regional or State lang¬ 
uage is sufficient to justify a separate school in any 
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iirea, the medium of instructiou in such a school 
may be the language of the pupils. 

2. During the middle school stage?, every child should 
bc' taught at l(?ast tw^o languages. English and Hindi 
should be introduced at the end of the Junior Basic 
stage, subject to the principle that no two languages 
should be introduced in the same year. 

3. At the high and higher secondary stages, at least 
two languages shoidd be studied, one of winch being 
th(' mother-tongue or the regional language. 

CuniucnLiLUM and Tkxt-Books 

The Commission has made the following recommenda¬ 
tions about the* curriculum and t('xt-books in secondary 
schools: 


Curriculum 

1. At the middle school stage, the curriculum shoidd in¬ 
clude (i) Languages; (ii) Social Studies; (iii) General 
Science; (iv) Mathematics; (v) Art and Music; (vi) 
Craft; and (viij Physical Education. 

2. At the high school or highcT secondary stage, diver¬ 
sified courses of instruction should be provided for the 
pupils. 

3. A certain number of core subjects should be common 
to all studcMits whatever tlu; divc'rsincdt course's of 
study that they may take; these should consist of (i ) 
Languages, (ii) General Science, (iii) Social Studies, 
and (iv) a Craft. 

4. Diversified courses of study should include the follow¬ 
ing seven groups; (i) Humanities, (ii) Science, (iii) 
Technical subjects, (iv) Commercial subjects, (v) 
Agricultural subjects, (vi) Fine Arts, and (vii) Home 
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Sciences; as and when necessary additional diversified 
courses may be added. 

5. The diversified curriculum should begin in the second 
yeai* of the high school or higher secondary school 
stag(^ 


Text-Books 


6. Witli a view to improving the quality of text-books 
X^rescribed, a high power Text-Book Committee should 
be coustiluled which should consist of a high dignitary 
of the judiciary of the State, j^referably a Judge of the 
High Court, a Member of the Public Service Com¬ 
mission of the region concerned, a Vice-Chancellor of 
the region, a headmaster or headmistress in the State, 
tw^o distinguished educationists and the Director of 
Education; this Committee should function as an inde- 
I)endent body. 

7. A fund should be maintained from the amount realised 
from the sale of i)uhlicatioiis which miiy b(‘ utilised for 
awarding scholarshixis, and x)roviding books and 
certain other amenities for school childrcm. 

8. The Text-Book Committee should lay down cleiir cri¬ 
teria for the type of j^aper, illustrations, printing and 
format of the book. 

9. The Central Government should set u^) a new institu¬ 
tion, or help some existing Art schools, to develoj) 
training in the technique of book illustration. 

10. The Central and State Governments should maintain 
libraries of blocks of good illustrations which could 
be loaned to Text-Book Committees and publishers in 
order to imi^rove the standard of book illustration. 

11. Single text-books should not be prescribed for every 
subject of study, but a reasonable number of books 
which satisfy the standards laid down should be re- 
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commended leaving the choice to the schools con¬ 
cerned. 

12. In the case of languages, however, definite text-books 
should be prescribed for each class to ensure proper 
gradation. 

13. No book prescribed as a text-book or as a book for 
general study should contain any passage or statcmcnit 
which might offend the religious or social susceptibi¬ 
lities of any section of the community or might indoc¬ 
trinate the minds of the young stud(?nt with particular 
political or religious ideologies. 

14. FrccpieiR: changes in text-books prescribed for study 
should be discouraged. 

Dynamic Methods of Teaching 

The Commission emphasises the need of correct methods 
of teaching and makes the following recommcMidations in 
this connection; 

1. The methods of teaching in schools should aim not 
merely at thci imparting of knowledge in an efficient 
manner, but also at inculcating desirable values and 
proper attitudes and habits of work in the students. 

2. They should, in particular, endeavour to create in the 
students a genuine attachment to work and a desire 
to do it as efficiently, honestly and thoroughly as 
possible. 

3. The emphasis in teaching should shift from verbalism 
and memorization to learning through purposeful, 
concrete and realistic situations and, for this purpose, 
the principles of ‘'Activity Method” and “Project 
Method” should be assimilated in school practice. 

4. Teaching methods should provide oppoitunities for 
students to learn actively and to apply practically the 
knowledge that they have acquired in the class-room. 
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‘"Expression work” of different kinds must, therefore, 
form part of the programme in every scliool subject. 

5. In the* tc'aching of all snbjexHs special stress should be 
placed on C'lear thinking and clc'ar ('xpression both in 
speech and in writing. 

6. Teaching methods should aim ](*ss at imparting the 
inaximuin quantum of knowledge possildc* and more 
at training studc'uts in the technicjiies of study and 
niethods of acciuiring knowledge through personal 
effort and initiative. 

7. A v^ell-thoiiglit out attempt should be made to adapt 
methods of instniction to individual students as 
much as possible* so that dull, average* and briglit 
students may all have* a chance* to progn'ss at their 
own pace. 

8. Students should be given adecimite o]>porlimily to 
work in groups and to carry out group j)rojt‘cts and 
activities so as to develop in them the <|ualities nece s¬ 
sary for group life and co-opf*rative work. 

9. As the j^roper nse of a well-ef|uipp('d school library is 
absolutely esseiitial for the effici('nt working of everry 
edncational institution and for enconraging literary 
and cultural interests in students, every secondary 
school should have such a library; class libraries anel 
subject libraries should also be utilized for this 
purpose. 

10. Traineel librarians, who have a love for books and an 
understanding of students’ interests, should be pro¬ 
vided in all secondary schools anel all leae;h(TS should 
be given some training in the basic x^rinciples of 
library we)rk in the Training College as well as 
through refresher courses. 

11. Wdiere there are no seperate Public Libraries, the 
school libraries should, so far as possible, make their 
facilities available to the local x:)iiblic and all Public 
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I libraries should have a special section for children 
and adolescents. 

12. In order to improve gcntTal standards of work in 
school, necessary stej)s should be taken to xoroducc? 
text-books as well as books of gc'ncTai reading which 
are of distinetly superior quality to the books at 
present available. 

13. Suitable' litc'ratun' for the guidance and inspiration of 
teachers should be x^roduced by the Education De¬ 
partments of all States and either the Office of the 
Director of Education or onc' of the' Training Colleges 
should be adeciualely cqiimpcd for the x^nrx^ose. 

14. In order to x^opularize x^rogrt'ssive teaching methods 
and facilitate their introduction, '‘exx:)erimcntar' and 
“demonstratioir’ schools should be established and 
give'll sx^cx'ial encouragement where' tliey exist, so 
that thc'y may try out new mctliods freely without 
being fettc'n'd by too many dc'x^artmc'nt restrictions. 

The Educa'hon oe Characteu 

Th(‘ Commission hc're discusses in some detail how the 
students' character can be built through propc'r discipline, 
religious and moral instruction and extra-curricular acti- 
vitic's and makexs the following recommendations in this 
conneetion: 


Discipline 

1. The education of character should be envisaged as the 
responsibility of all teachers and should be x)J*ovid(Tl 
through every single aspect of the school programme. 

2. In order to promote discipline x>ersoiial contact bet¬ 
ween teacher and the pupils should be strengthened; 
Self-Government in the form of the house system with 
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prefects or monitors and student-councils, whose res¬ 
ponsibility will be to draw up a Code of Conduct and 
enforce its observance, should be introduced in all 
schools. 

3. Special importance should be given to group games 
and other co-currieular activities and their educational 
possibilities should be fully explor(;d. 

4. Suitable legislation should be passed making it an 
election olfence to utilise students below the age of 17 
for the purposes of political propaganda or election 
campaigns, 

Rkljgious and Moral iNsnaicnoN 

5. Religious instruction may be giveii in schools only on 
a voluntary basis and outside tlio reguhir school hours, 
such instruction lieing confined to the children of the 
I)articular faith conceriKxl and given with the consent 
of the xDarents and the managements. 

Extoa-Curriculak Activities 

6. Extra-curricular activities should form an integral part 
of education imparted in the school and all teachers 
should devote a definite time to such activities. 

7. The State should give adequate financial assistance 
to the Scout Movement and should help to secure 
suitable sites for Scout Camps; schools should, as far 
as possible, afford an opportunity for groups of their 
students to spend a few days every year at such 
camps. 

8. The N.C.C. should be brought under the Central 
Government which should take the responsibility for 
its proper maintenance, improvement and expansion. 
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9. Training in First-Aid, St. John's Ambulance and Junior 
Red Cross should be encouraged in all schools. 

Guidance and Counselling in Secondary Schools 

With regard to the jiroblem of guidance and counselling 
in secondary schools, the Commission has made the follow¬ 
ing recoil linen dations: 

1. Educational guidance should receive much greater 
attention on the part of c^dncational authorities. 

2. In order to broaden the pupils' understanding of the 
scop(% nature and significance of various occupations 
of industries, films should be prepared to show the 
nature of the work in various industries and this 
should be suiiplemented by actual visits. 

3. T1k‘ services of trained Guidance Officers and Career 
Masters should be made available gradually and in an 
increasing measure to all cduealional institutions. 

4. The Ccaitre should take up the responsibility of open¬ 
ing in dilferent regions centres of training foi* Guid¬ 
ance Officers and Career Masters to which each State 
may send a number of teachers or other suitable per¬ 
sons for training. 

The Physical Weleark of Students 

The Secondary Education Commission has made the fol¬ 
lowing recommendations in connection with Health and 
Physical Education: 


Health Education 

1. A properly organized school medical service should be 
built up in all States. 

2. A thorough medical examination of all pupils and 
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iKX'essary follow-up and treatment where necessary 
should be carried out in all schools. 

3. Some of tlu' teachers should be trained in First-Aid 
and general principles of lu’alth so that they may co¬ 
operate iuti'liigently with the medical staflF. 

4. Proper luilritional standard should be mainlaiiu'd in 
]lostt‘Is and residential schools. 

5. The school should assist, wliere possible, in the rnain- 
tenanct^ of thc' sanitation of the area and the school 
children should thus be trained to appreciate dignity 
of manual labour. 

Physical Education 

6. Physical activities should be made to suit th(' indivi¬ 
dual and his capacity for physical endurance. 

7. All teachers below the age of 40 should actively parti¬ 
cipate in many of the i)hysical acti\ities of students 
and thus make them a lively part of tlie school 
programme. 

8. Full records of physical activities of the studc'uts must 
be maintained. 

9. d'hc training in physical education should be coinprc- 
heusive enough to include all aspects of health 
education. 

10. The teachers of j:)hysical education should be asso¬ 
ciated with the teaching of subjects like Physiology 
and Hygiene and given the same status as other teach¬ 
ers of similar qualifications. 

11. The existing facilities for training of teachers of physi¬ 
cal (‘ducation should be expanded by increasing the 
seats in the existing colk^ges, by opening new colleges 
wliere necessary and by reorganizing some of the insti¬ 
tutions as All-India Training Centres to which aid may 
be given both by the Centie and tlie States. 
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A New Appj;oacii to Examination and Evaluation 

In this coniK'ctioii the following recommendations ha\'C‘ 
been made by the Commission: 

1. Th(' numl)cr of external examinations should be re¬ 
duced and the ch'inent of subjectivity in the c .ssay-typ/C 
tests should be minimised by introducing objective 
t(*sts and also by changing the type of (juestions. 

2. In order to find out the pupil’s all-round progress and 
to determine his future, a proper system of school 
records should Ix^ maintained for ('very pupil indi¬ 
cating th(‘ work done by him from time to time and 
his attainments in the different sphc'res. 

3. In tlj(' final assc^ssment of thi' pupils due credit should 
bt‘ given to the inteTiial tests and the school records 
of th(j pupils. 

4. Thc‘ system of symbolic rather than mimc'rical mark¬ 
ing should be adopted for evaluating and grading the 
work of the pupils in exteruiJ and intcaTuil examina- 
tioirs and in maintaining the school records. 

5. There sliould lx*, only one public examination at the 
completion of the s(?condary school course. 

6. The certificate awarded should contain, besides the 
rc'sults of the public examination in difftTcnt subjects, 
the results of the school tests in subjects not included 
in the public examination as well as tlie gist of the 
school records. 

7. The system of compartmental examinations should be 
introduccTl at the final public examination. 

Imi’rovement of the Teactiing Personnel 


The Commission has made the following recommendations 
about teacher-training and the improvement of the teach¬ 
ing personnel: 
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1. A reasonably uniform procedure should be devised 
for the selection and appointment of teachers for all 
types of schools. 

2. In all privately managed institutions and in schools 
maintained by local boards there should be a small 
Selection (>)mmittee entrusted with the responsibility 
of recruiting the staff, with the headmaster as an ex- 
officio member. 

3. The normal period of probation for a trained teacher 
should be one year. 

4. Teachers working in high schools should be graduates 
with a degree in education; those who teach technical 
subjects should be graduates in the subjects concerned 
witli tlie necessiiry training for teaching it; teachers 
in higher secondary schools should possess higher 
qualifications somewhat similar to those pre'seribed in 
some universities for tcrachers of the intermediate 
colleges. 

5. The teachers possessing the same qualifications and 
performing the same type of work, should be treated 
on a par in the matter of grades of salary irrespci^tive 
of the type, of institution in which they are working. 

6. Sx>ecial C^lommittees should be set up to review the 
scales of pay of teachers of all grades and recommend 
such scales of pay as will meet in a fair and just 
manner the varying cost of living. 

7. In order to relieve teachers from anxieties about their 
own and their depemdents' future which will affect 
the efficiency of their work, the system of triple bene¬ 
fit scheme?, pension-cum-provident fund-cum-Insur- 
aiice, should be introduced in all States. 

8. Arbitration Boards or Committees should be estab¬ 
lished to look into the appeals and grievances of teach¬ 
ers and to consider matters relating to suspension, 
dismissal etc. 
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9. The age of retirement in the case of physically fit and 
competent teachers may be extended to 60 with the 
approval of the Director of Education. 

10. The children of teachers should be given free educa¬ 
tion throughout the school stage. 

11. Through a system of co-operative house building 
societies, teachers should be provided witli quarters 
so as to enable them to live near the school and dewote 
more time to the many sided activities of the school. 

12. Teachers wishing to go to health resorts or holiday 
camps or to attend educational conferences, seminars, 
etc. should be given travel concessions and leave 
facilities. 

13. They should be given free medical attention and 
treatment in hospitals and dispensaries. 

14. The leave rules should, as far as possible, be uniform 
for all educational institutions. 

15. Opportunities should be* provided on a generous scale 
for t(?achers to visit diflerent institutions within the 
country and in special cases to go abroad on study 
leave for higher studies, 

16. The practice of private tuitions by teachcTS should be 
abolished. 

17. Persons in high public positions should give special 
recognition to the teachers’ social status and the dig¬ 
nity of their profession. 

18. In order to attract persons of the right type to the 
responsible position of the headmaster, the emolu¬ 
ments of the post should be made sufficiently 
attractive. 


Teacher Training 


19. There should be only two types of institutions for 
teacher-training: (i) for those who have taken the 
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School Leaving Certificate, or Higher Secondary School 
L(‘avi]ig Certificate, for whom the period of training 
should lie ( wo years; and (ii) for graduates for whom 
the training may, for the present, be of one academic 
year, but e\t('nd('d as a long-term iirogramme to two 
academic years. 

20. Graduate' teacher-training institutions should be rceog- 
nisc'd by and affiliated to the Universities which sliould 
grant tlu' degn't's, while the secondary grade training 
institutions should be under the control of a separate 
lk)ard appointed for the purpose. 

21. Th(' teacher-trainec^s should receive training in one or 
more of tlie various extra-curricular activities. 

22. Hie training colleges should, as a normal part of their 
wwk, arrange refrt'shcT courses, short intensive courses 
in special siilijeets, practical training in workshop and 
professional conferences. 

23. The training colk'gt's should conduct research work in 
various important aspects of pedagogy and for this 
luirpose it should have under its control an experi¬ 
mental or demonstiation school. 

24. No fc'cs should be chtu*gcd in training colleges, while 
during the period of training all the student-teachers 
should be given suitable stipends by th(i State; the 
teachers who arc already in service sliould be given 
th(' same salary ^vllicll they were getting. 

25. All training colleges should provide adequate residen¬ 
tial facilities so as to be able to arrange community 
life and other suitable activities for the trainees. 

26. For the Masters Degree in Education only trained 
graduates who have normally done a minimum of 
three years’ teaching should be admitted. 

27. There should be a free exchange between professors 
in training colleges, selected headmasters of schools 
and inspecting officers. 
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28. In order to meet the shortage of women teachers 
special part-time training courses should be provided. 

Problems of Administration 

The Commission has discussed in detail the various 
problems of the administration of Secondary Education 
such as the inspection and management of schools, school 
buildings and equipment, hours of work, recruitment to 
the public ser\aces, etc., and has made th(^ following 
recommendations: 

Organisation and Administration 

1. The Director of Education should b(? the officer 
mainly responsible to advise the Minister and for this 
purpose, it is necessary that he should have at least 
the status of a Joint Secretary and should have direct 
access to the Minister. 

2. A Committee should be constituted both at the Centre 
anrl in each State consisting of the ministers concerned 
with the various grades and types of education in 
order to discuss how best the resources of the depart¬ 
ments could be pooled for the furtherance of educa¬ 
tion of all types, 

3. There should be a co-ordinating committ(‘e consist¬ 
ing of the departmental heads conceriu^d with the 
different sjDheres of education in order to consider 
methods of improvement and expansion in all fields 
of education. 

4. There should be a Board of Secondary Education 
consisting of not more than 25 members with the 
Director of Education as its Chairman to deal 
with all matters of education at the secondary stage 
and to lay down general policies. 
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5. A Sub-Committee of tlie Board should deal with the 
conduct of examinations. 

6. There should be a Teachers’ Training Board for super¬ 
vising and laying down the conditions necessary for 
the proper training of undergraduates and for sug¬ 
gesting, for the consideration of the Universities, 
improvements that may be needed in the training of 
graduates. 

7. Tlie existing Central Advisory Board of Education 
should continue to function as a co-ordinating agency 
to consider All-India problems concerning education 
and State Advisory Boaids should be constituted on 
similar lines in each State to advise the Department of 
Education on all matters pertaining to education. 

Inspection of Schools 

8. The true role of an Inspector should be to study ])ro- 
blems of each school and view tliem comprehensively 
in the c(juiext of (‘dueational objectives, to formulate 
suggestions for im]^rovemcrit and to help the teachers 
to carry out his advice and recommendations. 

9. Si)ccial Inspectors should b(^ a[)p()intcd to inspect the 
teaching of special subjects like Domestic Science, 
Art, Music, etc. 

10. Persons as Inspectors slK)iild pr)ss(iss high academic 
qualifications, adequate teaching ('xj)cricnce or experi¬ 
ence as headmasters of lugh schools for a minimum 
prescribed period. In addition to direct recruitinent, 
Inspectors should also be drawn from (i) teachers of 
ten years’ experience, (ii) headmasters of high 
schools, and (iii) duly qualified staff of training col¬ 
leges who may be allowed to work as such for a period 
of three to five years. 
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11. The Inspectors should have a competent staff to help 
them in the discharge of their administrative duties. 

12. In order to evaluate the academic sidc^ of activities of 
a school there should be a panel of experts with the 
Inspector as Chairman to inspect the schools. 

13. Tliree persons may be chosen Iroin senior t(?achers or 
headmasters to visit the schools in tlie company of 
the Inspector and to spend two or three days with the 
staff, discussing with them and with the school autho¬ 
rities all aspects of school life and problems. 

Management’ and Condittons of RECOGNri ion of Schools 

14. llecognitiou to schools should l)e given only on clearly 
delined conditions which will ensure their proper run¬ 
ning and the maintenance of proper standards. 

15. Managing Boards of all schools should be rc'gis- 
tered and should consist of a limited number of per¬ 
sons with the headmaster as an ex-ofBcio mernbcT. 

16. No member of the Managing Board .should directly or 
indirectly interfere with the internal administration 
of the school. 

17. Every management should be* recpiired to draw defi¬ 
nite rules of service wherein the conditions pertain¬ 
ing to salary, leave, etc., shoidd be definitely laid 
down. 

18. For proper running of a school every management 
shoidd be requirc^d to provide an endowment and the 
income accniing from this should be shown in the 
receipts of the year. 

19. The scales of fees fixed by the management of a school 
should be subject to approval of the Department of 
Education. 

20. A committee should be appointed when necessary by 
the Department of Education to go into the question 
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of levying uniform scale of tuition fees and other fees 
and all accounts of the school should be subject to 
audit by the Department. 

21. The management should satisfy the Department that 
qualified staff is available and will be appointed in 
accordance with the rules laid down by the Depart- 
inent for affiliation. 

22. The management should satisfy the Department that 
adequate accommodation and cquii^ment, etc., have 
been provided for the efficient running of the school. 

23. Th(? number of sections in cacli class should be limited 
and before any increase in the number of sections is 
made, the prior api)rova1 of the Department should 
be obtained. 

24. In the interests of the general efficiency of schools, 
rules should be framed preventing undue competition 
amongst neighbouring schools. 

25. The teaching staff should not be limited to any parti¬ 
cular caste or community but should, as far as pos¬ 
sible, be recruited on a wide basis. 

26. In view of the importance and urgency of i^roviding 
diversified courses of instruction, financial aid and en¬ 
couragement should be given to the existing schools as 
well as the new schools providing diversified courses 
of study. 

27. Managements should obtain prior ai)i)roval of the 
Director of Education before opening schools and the 
ai3proval should not be given unless the minimum 
conditions prescribed have been scrupulously fulfilled. 

School Building and Equipmknt 

28. Secondary schools should be established in rural areas 
in central places which are easily accessible to the 
surrounding villages with sufficient population. 
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29. Schools in urban areas should, as far as possible, be 
so located that they are free from the noise and con¬ 
gestion of the city and necessary transport facilities 
should be made available for students. 

30. The open spaces available in cities must be conserved 
to be utilised as playgrounds by groups of schools and 
the State and the Central Government should prevent, 
through legislation, encroachment on them for indust¬ 
rial or commercial purposes or by housing societies. 

31. Normally, in designing buildings for schools, care 
should be taken to see that an area of not less than 
10 sq. ft. is provided per studemt in the class rooms. 

32. The optimum number of boys to be admitted to any 
class should be 30 and the maximum should not in any 
case exceed 40; th(? optimum number in the whole 
school should be 500 while the maximum should not 
exceed 750. 

33. The schools constructed in future should provide faci¬ 
lities for the introduction of diversified courses. 

34. In the type design of schools as well as the furniture 
etc., research should be carried on to improve func¬ 
tional efficiency and to adjust them to Indian 
conditions. 

35. Expert Committees should be appointed to lay down 
c^aiefully the amount and the kind of equipment 
required for various types of diversified courses and 
workshops. 

36. Co-operative? stores should be established in all schools 
where books, stationery and other materials required 
by students are made available to them at cost price. 

37. So far as possible, quarters should be provided for 
teachers in rural areas as well as urban areas to attract 
suitable persons to the profession and to facilitate 
development of a corporate community life in the 
schools. 
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Hoito of Work and Vacations 

38. Considerable latitudes should be given to schools to 
arrange their school hours in such a way as not to 
interf(Tc with the activities of the community and the 
general climatic and occupational conditions prevail¬ 
ing in the locality. 

39. As a rule the total number of working days in a school 
should not be less than two hundrc'd, the working 
hours per week should be at least thirty-five periods of 
about forty-five minutes each: the; school should work 
regularly for six days in the week, one of the days 
being a half day whtai the teachers and the students 
might meet informally and work together on various 
extra-curricular and social projects. 

40. School holidays need not be identical witli public 
liolidays as declared by th(^ Government and normally 
during the year there should be a siirnmer vacation of 
two months and two lireaks of ten to fifteiMi days at 
siiitabhi periods during th(' year. 

Recruitment to Pumac Service 

41. Thc' selection for and recruitment to public service 
should be made successively at definite age periods 
i.e. the age of 10 to 18, 19 to 21, 22 to 24. 

42. For a transitional period, this method of recruitment 
on the basis of age groups should be tried for about 
50% of the posts, while the other 50% should be re¬ 
cruited on the pr(\scnt basis and this proportion should 
be gradually reduced. 

43. A careful study should be made of the present condi¬ 
tions of recruitment with particular reference to the 
relationship between the University degrees and i)nb- 
lic services and such degree qualifications should be 
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prescribed only for posts that require such high acade¬ 
mic attainments; for this purpose, a Committee should 
be appointed to go into the whole system of recruit¬ 
ment to public service and to consider how far the 
methods of recruitment could bc^ improved and related 
intelligently to the different levels of education. 

Finance 

The recommendations of the Commission about the 
}>roblem of financing Si'condary Education arc* the fol¬ 
lowing: 

1. In matters connected with reorganisation and improve¬ 
ment of Secondary Education there should be close 
co-operation between the Centre and the States. 

2. In order to promote vocational education a Board 
of Vocational Education should be constituted at the 
Cc'utre consisting of the representatives of ministries 
concernc'd and other interests. 

3. A cess called the Industrial Education Cess be Ic'vied, 
the amount collectc^d to be utilised for the furtherance 
of technical and vocational education at the secondary 
stage. 

4. A ccM'tain percentage of the net revenue from nationa- 
lisc^d industries or concerns such as Railways, Com¬ 
munications, Pexsts and Telegraphs etc. should be made 
available for the promotion oi technical education in 
certain fields. 

5. Contributions for the development of Sc'condary Edu¬ 
cation should be exempted from the operation of tlie 
Income-tax Act. 

6. Surplus funds from the religious and charitable en¬ 
dowments should be diverted to educational puri)Oses. 

7. The amount bequeathed to public institutions for 
general educational purposes in the will of a deceased 
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person should not be subject to any duty by the 
Centre and the whole of it should be appropriated 
to the educational purpose. 

8. All educational institutions and the grounds attached 
thereto should be exempted from the levy of property 
taxes. 

9. The State Governments and the Centre should, 
wherever possible, assign lands to schools for play¬ 
grounds, buildings or agricultural farms and other 
necessary ])urposes without any charge. 

10. The educational institutions which have to obtain 
necessary scientific apparatus, workshop apidianccs 
and books for the school library should b(^ exempted 
from customs duty. 

11. The Centre should assume a certain amount of direct 
responsibility for the contemplated reorganisation of 
Secondary Education and give financial aid for the 
purpose. 


Critical Observations 

Secondary Education is the most important stage in our 
system of education. It is the stage which marks the com¬ 
pletion of education for the large majority of our students. 
Further, it is the secondary schools that supply teachers to 
primary schools and students to the Universities. Thus an 
inefficient system of Secondary Education is bound to affect 
adversely the qualit}^ of education at all stages. But in spite 
of its importance. Secondary Education has not received 
during the last hundred years the attention that it deserves. 
There have been appointed several Education Commissions 
like the Indian Education Commission, the Sadler and 
Radhakrishnan Commissions, but they dealt primarily with 
the problems of primary and university education. The 
Secondary Education Commission of 1952-53 has for the 
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first time devoted itself exclusively to a comprehensive or 
thorough examination of the problems pertaining to Secon¬ 
dary Education. 

S(*condary Education has been so far the res]ionsibiHty 
of the Provinces or tlu^ States. It has, tluTcforcv, not b(‘eu 
possible to reorganise it in the interests of the country as a 
vsdiole. But the Centre, which has the duty of maintaining 
proper standards in higher education, cannot discharge* its 
function without giving careful consideration to the level 
of efficic'ucy attainc^d at the secondary stage*. Tlie* Sc*con- 
(lary Education Commission has, therefore, rightly stn'ssed 
the ne^ed of the closest co-operation and co-ordination 
l)etween the Centre and the* States, the duty of the former 
being, “the training of the teachers, the formulation of 
educational and vocational tests, the production and selec¬ 
tion of better text-books, and the training of technicians.'' 

I'he aim of SecondiU*y Education so far has been virtually 
the preparation of pupils for higher education in colleges. 
The C'ornmission has rightly emphasised the need of the 
reorientation of the aims and objectives of Secondary Edu¬ 
cation. According to the Commission, the aims should in¬ 
clude training in democratic citizenship, improvement of 
vocational efficiency and development of personality- 
aspects which have been consistently ignored in the deve¬ 
lopment of modern secondary schools in India. 

The Commission discusses in detail almost all the im¬ 
portant problems of Secondary Education such as the Orga¬ 
nisational Pattern of Secondary Education, the Study of 
Languages, the Curriculum in secondary schools, the Dyna¬ 
mic Methods of Teaching, tlie Education of Character, 
Guidance and Counselling in secondary schools, Examina¬ 
tion and Evaluation, the Improvement of the Teaching Per¬ 
sonnel, the Administration and Finance of Secondary Edu¬ 
cation, etc., and makes valuable recommendations about 
each problem. Most of the suggestions, however, are of a 
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very general nature and do not make? specific and detailed 
recommendations about the particular steps that must be 
taken in order to solve a pndilem. The chapter on 
the Dynamic Methods of Teaching, for example, dis¬ 
cusses the general j)rineiples of the right method, but 
makes no specific suggestions about how at least some 
important scliool subjects should be taught in order to 
achieve the aims and objectives of Secondary Educa¬ 
tion. Th(' Commission does visualise the n(‘w type of 
tilt' secondary school needed by our country; but thc' 
real problcan is how the existing secondary schools can 
be gradually convciied into the desirable type. The Com¬ 
mission does not provider adequate guidance in tlie actual 
steps that must be taken to make the transition as smooth 
as possible. Tlic Commission points out the goal, but does 
not adcHpiately tell us how to reach it. The members of 
the Commission were probably so busy visiting numerous 
places and people during the short time' at their disposal 
that they could not adequatc'ly study each specific problem 
and make concrete suggestions for its solution. 

The secondary school, as the Commission visualises it, 
will “provide for its pupils a rich, pleasant and stimulating 
environment which wall evoke their manifold interests and 
mak(‘ life a mattcT of joyful experiences.” Under proper 
encouragement, students can “carry out minor repairs, 
white-wash school rooms, keep tlu? school garden and com¬ 
pound in good shape, paint and polish the? furniture, deco¬ 
rate thc‘ bare walls of their rooms with charts, pictures and 
illustrations and enliven them with flowers, wherever this 
lov('li(:‘st of Natures gifts is available.” This will not only 
give th(' students a new feeling towards their school, but 
also cultivate a love of neatness and beauty and artistic 
taste wdiicii are at i^resent lacking in some of our youth. 

The secondary school of th(? future must be “an ‘activity 
schoor, because activity has an irresistible appeal for every 
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normal child and is his natural path to the goal of know¬ 
ledge and culture/' Hie school will, therefore, “devote 
special attention to craft and productive work and thus 
redress the balance bt^tween theoretical and practical 
studies which has be(*n upset for many yeiu-s.” The school 
will also build up a living library and an efficient library 
service. “The library will be the hub and the centre of the 
intellectual and literary life of the reorganised school and 
play the same part vis-a-vis all other subjects as tlu' labo- 
ratoiy plays for scicuice subjects or the workshop for 
technical subjects.” 

The reformed secondary school will be organised as a 
community, as “a small coniiminity within a larger comm\i- 
nity, and its success and vitality will depend on the constant 
interplay of healthy influences between it and the larger 
community outside.” The teachers will also develop a new 
orientation towards their work, by looking upon it not “as 
an unpalatable means of earning a scanty living but as an 
avenue through which they are rendering significant social 
service as well as finding some measure of self-fulfilment 
aTuI self-expression.” The school will modify its inc'thods and 
system of examination and will ('iijoy greater freedoni in the 
matter of organising the syllabus, selecting text-books and 
ado])ting teaching methods. In short, the schools will be 
transformed “into social communities where the lu'althy 
normal motives and methods of group work are in oi^era- 
tion and children have an opportunity of learning by doing, 
of gaining metUiingful social experiences, and there by 
being trained in the supreme art of living.” 

The report of the Secondary Education Commission has 
been just published and it is going to be considered by tlie 
Central Advisory Board of Education and the difiereut 
State Governments. If most of its suggestions are carried 
out, Secondtiry Education in the country will no doubt be 
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placed on a healtliy footing where planned development 
will be posvsible in the interest of the country as a whole. 




PART FOUR 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF COLLEGIATE OR 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

CHAPTER XVII 

EARLIER INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 

AL'nioiJCii the indigenous institutions of higher Icixrning 
that c?xisted in ancient or medieval India did not influence 
the development of modern Universities at all, yet it may 
be helpful to have some idea of their working. The ancient 
Aryans had a well developed system of higher education, 
the standard of which was by no iiKians lower than that 
of modern Universities and colleges. 

Conesponding to the colleges of modern times, th(Te 
were in ancient India Acharya-kulas or Guriikulas or 
Ashrams. Individual scholars of fame attracted students 
from far and near and taught them at their residence. Tlie 
Gurukulas were generally single-teacher institutions where 
the Vedas, the rituals, literature, astronomy, medicine, 
archery, principles of wjirfare, etc., were taught. It is thus 
clear that these Gurukulas provided instruction not only in 
religious matters but also in a much widc?r range of subjects. 
Numerous references to these institutions are found scat¬ 
tered in the Upanishads and other Brahmanic literature. 

There also existed in ancient India many parishads or 
assemblies of renowned scholars who were specialists in 
different branches of learning. Disputable x:)oints in con¬ 
nection with religion or learning were referred to them, 
and their decision generally closed the controversies. Indi¬ 
vidual students also approached these parishads for a 
recognition of their attainments, presumably after a test. 
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In course of time these parishads came to have regular 
students who stayed to study different subjects under tlie 
guidance of severa! teachers. Kiini, Panchala, Videha, 
Matsya, Ushinara, Takshila, Nainiisharanya etc. became 
famous for their pari.shads. These parishads later deve- 
lojM:‘d into famous Universities. 

By the seventli ct'ntiiry n.c. Takshila had attainc‘d great 
fame as a Univ ersity aral attracted pupils from siu'h distant 
places as Bajagriha and Banaras. There is tlu* famous story 
of the Brinet* of Banaras who travelled all the way to Tak¬ 
shila to study tlu're. Th(' eurriciilmn included, besides the 
Vedas and the Vedangas, such subjects as medicine, sur¬ 
gery, astronomy and astr(}log>% agriculture, accountancy 
archerv’ ;uk1 snakt'-cliarming. 

Holy ])lac<'s of pilgrimage like Banaras and Kanchi which 
were visited every vc'ar by pious Brahmins and scholars 
from all over ihe country also developed in course of time 
iiito famous seats of learning. Banaras retained its fauK* as 
an ('ducational centre till the iniddk' ages. 

Buddliist Viharas in later times also !K‘caine gix'at eentrt's 
('<1 learning. Originally meant for the t‘dueation of the 
ihtuldhist monks only, they we/re later thrown opeii to the 
laity also. Modern Ihhar had so many Viliaras that it has 
l)orrowed its nani(‘ from tluan. Th<\se Buddhist Viharas 
were different from ancient Curnkulas in several r(\speets. 
While tlu‘ ancient (hinikulas taught only the members of 
high caste Hindus, tlie Buddhist monks wen* n'crniled from 
all ranks of soeic'ty. The Viharas w(‘re, therefore, more 
deniocratic in their outlook. Again, while the Giirukulas 
wt‘r(‘ sijigie-tc^aela r iiislitutions, the Viharas wc‘re corporate 
eilnealkniul (aganisations and provid(*d education on a 
v\ ider and more liberal basis. 

Some of these Viharas developed into great Buddhist 
Universities which attracted students from beyond the 
borders of India, from Ceylon, China and Central Asia. 
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The Universities of Purushapiira (Peshawiir), Taksljihi, (in 
the Punjab), Nalanda (in Bihar), Vikranishila (in Bengal), 
Kanchi (in Madras), and Vallabhi (in modern Katliiawad), 
were some of the famous ones. 1-Tsing lived and studied 
at Nalanda for about ten years, and has left a vivid descrip¬ 
tion of that Biiddliist University. At the height of its glory, 
Nalanda had one thousand teachers and teji thousand 
stuckaits. The ciirriculLim included not only Buddhist 
scriptures but also the Vedas, Brahmanic literature, gram¬ 
mar, logic, medicine, and other subjects. The University 
had a leamed scholar as its Dwarpala who administc'red to 
the candidates a stiff test before admission. 

Most of these Universities disappeared during the 
Muslim period. When inquirie^s into the indigenous state 
ol education wen? made in the first half of the 19th ctaitury, 
only tols existed among the Hindu institutions ol higher 
learning. At thes(' iols Brahmin teachers taught in the 
traditional manner of the Gurukulas. W. Ward^ found 
about 30 lols in Nadia alone. 

In medieval times the Muslinis established their own 
institutions of higher learning known as Madrasahs (or 
Colleges). They wen* founded chiefly at the instance of 
Muslim rulers or their powerful nobkanen. Delhi, Agra, 
Lucknow, Jaunpur, Rampur, Ajirua* and Lahore were all 
famous for th(‘ir Madrasahs. Slier Shah, who later bec ame 
king, was educated at the Madrasah of Jaimpur. The cur¬ 
riculum of these Madrasalis included graminar, rhetoric, 
logic, law, history, jfliilosojfliy, gc'omctrv, and .islronomy. 
while poetry was a source of delight for all. The medium 
of instruction was generally Arabic. 

There was a tendency among these Madrasahs to sjx’cia- 
lize in different branches of learning, e.g., Bampur spexia- 
lized in teaching logic and medicine, Lucknow in teaching 

^A View of the llhiory, Lilcrahtrc and Mythology of the Hlmlm, 
pp. 123 ff. 
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theology and Lahore m teaching astronomy and mathe¬ 
matics. 

All tliese places of In'glier learning, both Ilindn and 
Muslim, brought the teachers and the students hUo close 
contact. The sc'holars loved and respected their teachers 
who also tn'ated the former as their own sons and looked 
aftc'r them and nurs(xl them in case of illness. Kings and 
rich people* eontribiitetl liberally towards tlie up-keep of 
these institutions, so that most students were also ]m)vided 
with free* l)oarding and lodging. Tliey were unlike the 
modern Indian institutions of higher education when* stud- 
(‘nls find their way not through their brains but through 
the purse. 

Owing to the unsetth'd political conditions in the countr\' 
during the 17th and ISth centuries, most of the indigenous 
institutions of higher learning disappeared. Wheii the 
British had consolidated their position in India, some of 
their officials in tlieir private capacity turned their atten¬ 
tion to IiKlian education. Towards tlie ('iic! of the 18th 
century, the Calcutta Madrasah and tlie Banaras Sanskrit 
College were fonnded more to conciliate the inffiiential 
classc's among ihv Mindus and the? Muslims and to secure 
legal assistants to English judges than to foster native 
traditions of higluT learning. This laid the foundation of 
the Orientalist policy of the Government in tluj early years 
of tlie 19th et'ntiiry, when Oriental colleges were 
founded in several other places. Jii the meantime English 
education had been gaining in popularity owing to the 
efforts of the missionaries who regarded it as an excellent 
iiu ans of conversion, and of progressive Indians like Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy who advocated the propagation of West¬ 
ern knowledge through the medium of Englisli. The first 
institution where instruction in higher European knowledge 
was given through the medium of Englisli was the Hindu 
College established in 1817 through the joint efforts of Raja 
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Ram Mohan Roy and David Hare. In 1818, three mis¬ 
sionaries, Carey, Marshman and Ward started a Mission 
College at Serampore which received a Charter from the 
King of Denmark nine years later empowering it to confer 
degrees. In 1820, the Bishop's College was established at 
Sibpur, a suburb of Calcutta, by the Church of England 
Mission. In 1830, Alexander Duff started the General 
Assembly s Institution which soon grew into a college. 
After the Anglicist victory over the Orientalists, the Gov¬ 
ernment also established several colleges—the Hoogly Col¬ 
lege in 1836, Dacca College in 1841, Krishanagar College 
in 1845, and Berhampur College in 1853. The Government 
was also responsible for the foundation of the Medical Col¬ 
lege in 1835. Similar efforts, both by the missionaries and 
by the Government, were made in Bombay and Madras 
Pnvsidencies also, though the number of colleges there was 
much smaller. Thus on the eve of the establishment of the 
modern Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras in 
1857, there were 23 colleges of general learning, three medi¬ 
cal colleges and one engineering college in the whole of 
India. But the teaching in these colleges was not always 
of the University standard because most of them contained 
classes “in which the alphabet was taught under the same 
roof with classes reading Shakespeare, the calculus, Smith's 
Wealth of Nations, and the Ramayana.”^' In Madras, there 
was a high school which was called a “University''. It was 
raised to the status of Presidency College in 1852. So 
these colleges before Wood’s Despatch were different from 
the aflBliated colleges of the Universities later on. 

The Proposal for a University at Calcutta 

In 1845 the Council of Education, Bengal made a propo¬ 
sal for the establishment of a central University at Calcutta 

* Report of the Indian Education Commission of 1882, p. 18. 
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on tlie model of London Univc'rsity. It also prepared a 
plan and submitted it to the Court of Directors for approval. 
The University was to be “armed with the power of grant¬ 
ing degree's in arts, science, law, medicine and civil engine¬ 
ering.” The Council pleaded that such a step “would en¬ 
courage a high standard of qualification throughout the 

IVesidency.would in a few years produce a body 

of native public ser\^ants, superior in cliaracter, attainments 
and efficiency to any of their predecessors,” and “would 
rapidly and certainly diffuse a taste for the more refined 
and intellectual pleasures and pursuits of the West, to the 
gradual extinction of the enervating and degrading super¬ 
stitions of the East.” 

“The adoption of the plan” the (Council of Education 
assured the Diiectors, “would only be attended with a very 
trifling expense to Gcncrnment in the commencement; for 
in the course of a few years the proceeds of the Tee Fund’ 
would be more than sufficient to defray every expense 
attendant upon the University.” 

“It would raise the character and importance of tlie 
whole Education Department in public estimation, and 
ultimately place the educatt^d nativ(?s of this gre^at empire 
uj:)on a lewel with those of the Western world.” 

Although this proposal was supported by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, it was rejected by the Ilon’ble Court on the 
ground that it was premature. 

Thus while, by the middle of the 19th century, there had 
come into existence in India a number of colleges where 
instruction in Western science and literature of a sufficiently 
high standard was given through the medium of English, 
yet th(Te were no Universities to supervise their work or 
to examines their students. Only the Council of Education, 
which was entrusted about the year 1844 with the task of 
preparing an annual list of suitable students coming out 
of these colleges for different categories of Government 
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jobs, began to hold a competitive examination. But the 
missionary institutions did not generally co-operate on the 
ground of partiality, and even dishonesty, of the organisers 
of these competitive tests. The 0)imcil of Education, 
therefore, made a jnoposal for a “central University” winch, 
as we have seen, was not accepted by the Hon’ble Coiiii: of 
Directors. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE ESTABLISHMENT AND GROWTH OF MODERN 
UNIVERSITIES (1854-1902) 

Wood s Despatch of 1854 

On the occasion of the renewal of the Charter of the East 
India Coiripany in 1853, the Lord's Committee reviewed 
the Company’s affairs in India. It examined a large num¬ 
ber of witnesses on a number of questions, including the 
progress of education in this country. Several witnesses 
testified to the fact that native education was sufficiently 
advanced to justify the creation of Universities. As a result, 
tbc‘ Government educational policy was re-stated in the 
famous Despatch of 1854 by Sir Charles Wood. 

While in 1845 the Court of Dirc'ctors had rejected the 
proposal of the Council of Education, Bengal, for a central 
University at Calcutta, they now thought that the time liad 
arrived “for the establishment of Universities in India, 
which may encourage a regular and liberal course of edu¬ 
cation by conferring academical degrees as evidence of 
attainments in the different branches of arts and science, 
and by adding marks of honour for those who may desire 
to compete for honorary distinction." They, therefore, 
sanctioned the establishment of Universities, on the model 
of London University, at Bombay and Calcutta and pro¬ 
mised “to sanction the creation of an University at Madras, 
or in any part of India where a sufficient number of insti¬ 
tutions exist, from which properly qualified candidates for 
degrees could be supplied." Senates consisting of “a 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows" were to be res¬ 
ponsible for “the management of the funds" and the fram¬ 
ing of regulations. “The function of the Universities" was 
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only “to confer degrees upon' the students of the affiliated 
institutions after their examination from which “subjects 
connected with religious belieF were to be carefully ex¬ 
cluded. Affiliation was to be granted to all institutions 
“under the management of persons of every variety of reli¬ 
gious persuasion’" without discrimination. Professorships 
were also to be instituted “for the purpose of the delivery 
of lectures in various branches of lejurning” such as Law, 
Civil Engineering, vernacular languages “and perliaps also 
lor Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian” because of their value for 
a proper cultivation of the; vernacular languages. Pc'riodi- 
cal inspection of affiliated institutions and competitiv(i 
examinations for scholarships were to promote “a spirit of 
honourable rivalry, tending to preserve their efficiency.” 
The schemes of (education were to “provide, in the Anglo- 
Vernacular colleges, for a careful cultivation of the verna¬ 
cular languages; and, in the Oriental colleges, for sufficient 
instruction in the English and vernacular languages, so as 
to render the studies of each most available for that general 
diffusion of European knowledge which is the main object 
of education in India.” 

It is important to note here that Wood’s Dc?spatch does 
not envisage the establishment of purely affiliating type of 
Universities. It also recommended the institution of pro¬ 
fessorships “for the purpose of the delivery of lectures in 
various branches of learning,” specially in laiw, Civil 
Engineering, vernacular and classical languages. But l.ord 
Dalhousie in his Minute on the Despatch of 1S51 mad(' a 
different suggestion. He smd; 

“The Despatch suggests the institution of professorships, 
in connection with Universities, of Law, Civil Engineering, 
the vernacular languages, and the learned languages of 
India. In Calcutta these professors either exist at present 
in connection with tlie Hindoo College, or will be estab¬ 
lished in the new Presidency College, or in a separate 
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Civil Engineering College. It may seem best that the>' 
should so remain, and that they should not be connected 
witli tlu* University in any nearer manner. The Univer¬ 
sity. as it is proposed to be constituted, will be ill suited 
for the superintendence of actual tuition, and according to 
the strict model of the London University, should be con¬ 
fined to the function of examination and giving degrees.”^ 

Thus it came to pass that whim the Universities at Cal¬ 
cutta, Boinba\' and Madras were established in 1857, they 
were purely of the affiliating type. 

The reason why the Universities were not established 
immediately after Wood’s recommcMidation was that Lord 
Dalhousie thought that a further reference to the Tloine 
authorities was necessary for the clarification of certain 
doubts before the Government of India could give effect 
to the ])roposals for founding the Universities. A Com¬ 
mittee was, therelbre, ai)pointed in January, 1855 to work 
out the de tails of the scheme*, for establishing Universities, 
for submission to the Board of Directors for their final 
approval. 

The Committee took full one year and a half and pre¬ 
pared a sehcanc which provided for an Entrance' Examiiai- 
tioii; it also i^rovided for conferring degrees in Arts, M(‘di- 
cine. Law and Civil Enginc'cring, on students |)assijig or?* 
from affiliated colleges. The sefuane, however, did not 
dead with th(' problem of the constitution and government 
cjf the Universities but confined itsch to the* considc'ration 
of n'gulations for holding examinations and conferring 
degrees. While the first University examination in London 
was called th(^ Matriculation Examination, in India it was 
to be known as the Entrance Examination. Again, while 
the period betw(*en the Matriculation and the Degree Exa¬ 
mination in London was two years, in India it was to be 

' 0”tJtcd ])y Prof. A. N. Basu: Unicersily Education in India, 

Appendix B, p. xiv. 
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four years, or in special cases, three yc^ars. Again, there was 
to be no examination for the Masters degree which was to 
be conferix’d only on Honours graduate's. The ‘ philosophy 
of education'' was to be one of the optional subjects for the 
Honours examination. 

The Committee’s plan was accepted l^y the Covernment 
of India in th('ir Resolution of December 12, 1856, which 
also ai^provcxl the draft of a Bill for the incorporation of tl»e 
University of Calcutta. This Bill was piloted by Sir 
James Colvile through the Legislative Council and became 
law on January 24, 1857 when it also rc'cc'ived the Gover¬ 
nor-General's (‘onsent. Similar Acts of Incorporation wc're 
passed for the; Universities of Bombay and Madras the same 
yciir. Thus wc.tc? c'stablished the first modern Universiti(\s 
of India. 

Tlie Incorporation Acts of the three Universities were 
sul:)stantially the same cxccj)t for some' minor changes 
nec'di'd by local conditions. According to the preamble's, 
the Universities were to be incoiporated for 

1. “the better encouragc'ment of Hc'i* Majesty's subjects 

of all classes and denominations.in tin* pur¬ 

suit of a regular and liberal course of educati<rn au: i 

2. “tlu' purpose* of ascertaining, by means of examination, 
the* pc'rsons who have acquiri'd proficiency in difh'i- 
ent branches of Literature, Scic'uce and Art, and of 
rewarding them by Academical Degrcf's as \ idc nc'c 
of their respective attainments, and marls c lionoiir 
pro])ortioned thereunto.” 

The Senate of (.'ach University was to consist of the 
Chancellor (tht^ Governor-General or Governor of the 
Presidency), th(r Vice-Chancellor (to be appointed l)y the 
Governor-in-Council) and Fellows, some ex-officio and 
others nominated. The maximum number of the Fc'llows 
was not fix(;d, and in practice it happened that the teachers 
of affiliated colleges did not have adequate representation 
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on the Senates. "The teachers were present, as it were, by 
accident, not by right, and many of the colleges in the 
rnofiissil were never represented at alL”^ 

The Senate was responsible for the management of and 
superintendence over all University affairs, for making and 
altering any bye-laws or regulations, for holding examina¬ 
tions, for appointing, or removing from service, all examin¬ 
ers, officers and servants of the University etc. 

The executive authority was vested in the Syndicate 
which came into existence not by any provision of the In¬ 
corporation Acts but by the regulations framed by the 
Senate. 

Thus the hold of the Government on the Universities 
was complete in every way. The needs of the various C^ov- 
ernment departments for suitable iikmi were kept in the 
forefront and thus a University degree came to be con¬ 
sidered by all as a passport to Government service. The 
establishment of affiliating Universities “did not in itself 
involve any increase in th(' teaching resources of the pro¬ 
vince, or in the opportunities of study available for stud¬ 
ents; but only the institution of a series of administrative 
bodies for the d(?fiiiitioii of curricula and the conduct of 
examinations and, by these means, for the regulation and 
supervision of tlic' work of the colleges, to which the func¬ 
tion of teacliing was wholly reserved,”'^ One of th(* 
great considerations that led the Government of India to 
depart from the original proposal of Wood’s Despatch and 
establish purely affiliating Universities was no doubt the 
small cost that these entailed. The only good they seem to 
have done during the latter half of the 19th century' was 
that they co-ordinated the educational work throughout the 
country that was being carried on in different colleges 

'“‘The Calcutta University Commission Report, Vol. I, p. 45. 

'** See the Calcutta University Commission Report Vol. I, Chapter 3, 
for detailed comments on the defects of affiliating Universities. 
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through the institution of common examinations for degrees. 
But this also reduced, at the same time, all teaching to the 
uniform conventional methods and subjects. 

The Progress of University Education (1857-1882) 

At the time of its establishment, the University of Calcutta 
had fourteen colleges in the Lxiwi.t I’rovinces of Bengal and 
four colleges in the North-Western Provinces, while the 
Universities of Bombay and Madras had, altogether, tlirce 
colIeg(?s with 405 students betweiai them. The number of 
college's in 1882 was more than trebled. According to the 
Beport of tlie Indian Education C.'omrnission of 1882 there 
were 27 colleges in Bengal (including six Oriental collc'gi s), 
6 in Bombay, 25 in Madras, 11 in the North-Western l^ro- 
vinces, 2 in the Punjab and 1 in th(‘ Central Province’s. 

The number of the candidates for the Matriculation and 
Degree Examinations also steadily increased during this 
period. In 1857, 162 candidates passed the' (’aicntta 
Entrance Examination and 54 passed the Madras Matricu¬ 
lation Examination. The First Entnincc Examination in 
Bombay was not held till 1859 when 122 .students passc'd it. 
Eleven years later, in 1867, the successful candidates 
numbered 338 in Madras, 163 in Bombay and 814 in Ben¬ 
gal. About the year 1882 no fewer than 7,429 candidates 
appeared at the Entrance Examinations of the different 
Universities and 2,778 were successful. According to 
PI. R. James s calculations'* a total of 856 candidates gradu¬ 
ated from 1858 to 1870, over two-thirds belonging to 
Calcutta University alone. 

In spite of the recommendations of Wood’s Despatch, 
very little attention was paid by the UnivcTsities to thi' pro¬ 
motion of the vernacular languages. As Professor A. N. 
Basu has pointed out: “Up to 1862, Bengali (and for that 

* Education and Statesmamhip in India, p. 47. 
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matter every other modern Indian language) was a sub¬ 
ject for the B.A. examination (of Calcutta University); 
but from thc^ following year the classical languages were 
substituted for the modern Indian languages. In all the 
three Universities, English was the official language and 
the medium of instruction, and the language of the people 
had no place in the newly created temides of learning.”'’ 

A proposal was made in 1865 for the establishmc'nt of a 
UnivcTsity in tlie Punjab, specially for Oricaital learjiing 
and for instruction through the medium of the vernacular 
language' of the province. A University College' was 
started at Lahore* in 1869 and this was raised in 1S82 to the 
status of a University. The special features of this Univer¬ 
sity, as they wctc nu'ntionc'd in the* Quhiqiicmiial Rcvicic 
of the Progress of Education in India 1879-1902/’ were: 

It conferix'd degix^es of Bachelor, Master and Doctor of 
Oriental learning on candidates who had gone through a 
course' of training analogous to that prescribed for the 
examinations for th(' degre(*s in Arts, but through the 
medium, not of English, but of the vernacular. It confer¬ 
red literary titles on candidates successful in its examina¬ 
tions in Arabic, Sanskrit and Persian. It conducted Pro- 
fick'ncy and High Proficiency ('xarninations in vtanacnlar 
languages. It granted native titles to students of Muslim 
and Hindu Law and Mc'dicine. It maintained an Oricaital 
CoJU'gc^ and a Law Collt'ge. The Senate advised on ednea- 
tioiKil inatt(TS generally. 

Again, the Punjab Univc'rsity Incorporation Act ('ju- 
powerc'd (he University to appoint its own j)rofessors and 
lecturers, although it did not take advantage of this provi¬ 
sion immediatt ly l)ut worked more or less on the lines of 
the three older Universities. 

The establisliment of the Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental 

IJnwersiOj Education in India, p. 36. 

®Vol. I, i)ara 153. 
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College at Aligarh about the year 1875 is of special signi¬ 
ficance. Sir Syed Ahmad Khan (1817-98) was pained at 
th(^ backwardness of the Muslims who had, under llic 
infiiieMco of their orthodox leaders, faikxl to take advantage 
of the ever-expanding facilities for English education. The 
British suspicion of their part in tlic uprising of 1857 led to 
their iK'glect by the State also. Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, by 
his own example and writings, triced to remove tlic' mis¬ 
understanding b(»twecn the British and the Muslims. Uv 
tri(}d to prove that the? Muslims wt‘rc as loyal in the esta¬ 
blished CiovcTument as anybody else. In 1872, he formed 
the Mahomedan Arjglo-Orumtal Colk'ge Fund C()mmitt(‘e 
which received liberal contributions from the Muslim com¬ 
munity. This institution b('gan in a small way vAih a lew 
school classes but later develoj)ed into tlu' Aligarh Mushhvj 
University. 

The Lnuian Education Commission oi- 1SS2 

The Goveriiinent of India Resolution appointing tlie (Com¬ 
mission did not authorise them “to enejuin' into tla^ genc'- 
ral working of the Indian Universities.” The (>>mmission, 
therefoRN contented themselves with making only a few 
observations in connection with the iinprovernc iit of the 
affiliated colleges. 

The Commission drew the attention of the Local Govc*rn- 
ments to the need of “providing or extending tlie means of 
collegiate education” at several places and recommended 
that “the rate of aid to each college hn dctcrmiiic'd by tlie 
strength of the staff, the expenditure' on its mainlenauc(\ tlie 
efficiency of the institution, and the wants of the locality. ’ 
Special grants wc're also to be made “whenever necessary, 
for the supply and renewal of buildings, furniture, libraries, 
and other apparatus of instruction.” “To (aicourage div('r- 
sity of culture, both on the literary and on the physical 
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side,” larger colleges, Government or aided, had “to make 
provisions for more than one of the alternative courses laid 
down by the Universities.” Indian graduates of European 
Universities were to be more “largely einployt‘d than they 
hav(^ hitherto been in the colleges maintained by Govern¬ 
ment.” The principals of colleges could at their discretion 
“admit to certain courses of lectures in special cases, stud- 
('iits who have not passed the examinations rt'quired by the 
Universities.” 

For moral ('ducatioii “a moral t('xt-book based upon the 
fundamental principl(\s of natural religion” was to be pre- 
par(‘d and the memb(*rs of the .staff were “to deliver to each 
of the college classes in every session a series of lectures on 
the duties of a man and a citizen.” 

While “f(‘es at the' highest rate consistent with the un- 
dimiiiishc'd spread of education should be levic'd in every 
college aided by the State, no aided college should l.)e 
reejuired to lc‘vy fees at th(‘ same rah^ as that chargc'd in 
a ncighboiiriiig Coverninent college.” Scholarship-holders 
as such were not to be “exempted from thc^ payment of the 
ordinary fees.” Tlie Local Governments were rcqnir('d to 
consider the advisability of establishing scholarships for 
“graduates reading for the M.A. degree” and “for distin¬ 
guished graduates to enable* them to proceed to Europe 
for the purpose of practically studying some branch of 
mechanical industry.” 

Thus w(' see that the recommendations of the* Indian Edu¬ 
cation Ck)mmission of 1882 were of minor importance. 
Nothing was said about the relation of collegiate courses of 
study to the practical needs of the students and of the 
community. The benefits of properly organised residential 
facilities were mentioned but no suggestions for their ex¬ 
pansion made. While rec*ognising the value of the “system 
of instruction becoming more thorough and more scientific,” 
the Commission had no concrete proposals to offer. All 
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this was no doubt because the Commission felt that these 
problems were outside their terms of reference. 

As far back as 1869, and in 1870, the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces submitted proposals for the 
establishment of a Central College at Allahabad as the 
nucleus of a University for resident under-graduates. The* 
Government of India sanctioned the establishment of tli(» 
College, but kept silent on the questioji of the University. 
With the co-oi^eration of the chiefs and feudatories the 
Central College was started in a hired building on July 1, 
1872. The Indian Education Commission of 1882 sugge sted 
that the time had come to establish a University in tlie 
United Provinces. The Punjab University also caiiK^ into 
existence. All these factors led to a renewed demand for a 
University for the j3rovince. It was urged that the 
establishment of a local University would stimulate educa¬ 
tional progress in a manner that a distant University like 
that of Calcutta could never do. As a result, the University 
of Allahabad was established in 1887. Although the Act 
of TncoriX)ration imposed no limitations on the scope and 
activities of the University, yet the Lieutenant-Governor felt 
that at first “the University should confine its operations to 
the direction of the methods and aims of instruction; adapt¬ 
ing them to the needs, circumstances, provisions and predi¬ 
lections of the country, which is gradually recovering its 
place in the intellectual progress of India.”^ As a conse¬ 
quence, Allahabad also followed the practice of the original 
three affiliating Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras. 

The Expansion of Collegiate Education (1882-1902) 

The recommendations of the Indian Education Commis- 

The Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education in India, 

1897-1902, Vol. I, para 154. 
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sioii of 1882 ill connection with Secondary Education led to 
a raxiid iniiUixilication of High Scliools. As a consequence, 
there was a great increase in the* number of students ap¬ 
pearing at the Entrance Examinations of the dilferent 
Universities and subsequently sec'king admission to the col¬ 
lege's for higher c'diication. Naturally the number of 
colleges also increased rapidly. Th(‘ total nninbcr of 
college's in 1SS2 affiliated to dillerent Universities was 
The total reached in 1901-02 was 179, including 32 in 
Indian States, 9 in Ceylon and 2 in Burma. As many as 42 
colleges, out of the 136 that existed in British India in 
1901-02, were managed by Indians themselves. 

CRrncAL Observations 

According to the original proposals of Wood s Despatch, 
the Indian Univi'rsities were not to be of a purely affiliat¬ 
ing tyj)e. They were to make their own arrangements for 
teaching at least some subjects by appointing professors 
and lecturers. But the Government of India, influenced, no 
doubt, by considerations of expenditure', recomnK'ndcMl the 
establishment of pure.'ly affiliating Universities which, 
accordingly, came into existence? at Calcutta, Ikiinbay and 
Madras. The only good these affiliating Universities seem 
to have done? during the' latter half of the 19th century was 
to co-ordinate the work of their affiliating colleges and 
bring it up to a uniformly high standard. They also con¬ 
ferred degrees on stuelcnts as evidence? e)f their leveds of 
attainment in different subjects. But they alse) had defects 
wliich have been very ably discussed by the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity Commission in their report.^ 

The establishment of the old affiliating Universities “did 
not in itself involve any increase in the teaching resources 


Vol. L Cliiipler III, paras 30-37, 
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.or in the opportunities of study for students; but 

only the institution of a series of administrative bodies for 
the definition of curricula and the conduct of examinations, 
and by tliese means, for the regulation and supervision of 
the work of the collegers/’ Elaborate regulations and exa¬ 
minations of the Universities alone could not adecjuatcly 
guarant(?e the continiu'd efficient teaching of the institu¬ 
tions. Indeed, thc^se tended to restrict the freedom of the 
teacher who, as a consequence, could not “do justice to the 
varying needs of the j^iipils.” “A University,” according 
to the Commission, “ought to be a place of learning, v\^licre 
a corporation of scholars labour in comradt'ship for tlie 
training of men and the advancement and diffusion of 
knowledge.” On this definition, the Indian Universities in 
their first form were no true Universities. Being “iiKaely 
a group of administrative boards” and having “no direct 
contact witli the real work of B'aching”, the UnivcTsity 
“could contribute nothing to strengthen the intellectual re¬ 
source's of the colleges, and little to stimulate free criticism 
and independent thought among teachers and students. 
With its uniform curricula, and its exaggerated emphasis 
upon examinations, the system reduced the colleges too 

much to the same pattern.It often prevented the 

teacher within Iiis subjt'ct from teaching the things he* 
cared most al)oiit and understood best; it led the student 
to value the discipline of his training not for its own sake, 
but mainly as a means for obtaining markc'table qualifi¬ 
cations.” The only good the affiliating systc'ui could do was 
to give “to Governnu.*nt an impartial means of picking out 
young Indians of ability for the public service.” 

The Universities also dominated the entire course of 
Secondary Education by means of the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion wliich kept in view only the needs of collegiate educa¬ 
tion. Indeed, the whole aim of Secondary Education 
almost became the prep^iration of tlie stiidc'iits for the Uni- 
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versity Entrance Examinations. The efforts to give Secon¬ 
dary Education a practical bias on the recommendation of 
the Indian Education Commission of 1882 also did not suc¬ 
ceed. The courses remained predominently literary; and 
for want of other openings, too many students continued to 
Hock to the collc'ges although they lacked the ability to 
benefit by a higher type of literary education. 

The policy of the Univ(Tsities was calculated to neglect 
the vernacular languages both in the affiliated colleges and 
in the High Schools. We hav^e seen how till 1862, the Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta had Bengali or any other modern Indian 
language as a subject for the B.A. examination, but from 
that year a classiciil language was substituted for a mode'rn 
Indian language. The position at the close of the 19th 
century has been summed up by the Indian Universities 
Commission, 1902.’* The second compulsory language for 
tlie Intermediate Examination was usually definexl as “an 
Eastern or Western classical or modern European langu¬ 
age.” The University of Madras alone gave the opti(ni of 
a modern Indian language both at the Intermediate and the 
degree stage. 

The defects in the Universities had grown to such an 
extent that Lord Curzon had to turn his attention to their 
reform at the beginning of the 20th century. 


* See the Report, pp. 21-24. 
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THE ERA OF UNIVERSITY REFORMS 
( From Curzon s Reforms to Independence ) 

During tlie last quarter of the nineteenth century there had 
been a grc'at increase in die number of all kinds of institu¬ 
tions and the scholars reading in them. From the statistics 
given in the preceding chaptcTS one is likely to conclude 
that tlu' progress of education in India was very satisfactory. 

There had been, no doubt, a great quantitative expan¬ 
sion, but the quality of education had greatly deteriorated. 
We have already discussed how the ix^miission to aided 
institutions to charge lower fees than those in similar Gov¬ 
ernment institutions in the neighbourhood had led to the 
multiplication of inefficient private schools and colleges 
some of which worked only lor profit. Criticisms to the 
effect that education was “lacking accuracy and depth,” 
that the existing system was calculat(‘d to produce “mere 
machines of memory”, that whatever crammed book-know¬ 
ledge the students might possess, they generally had 
“iK'ither original ideas nor the power of observing or judg¬ 
ing for theniselves”\ etc., were not wanting. The* danger 
of over-production was pointed out by no less a person 
than Lord Lansdowne himself when he said, in 1889, “I am 
afraid that we must not disguise from ourselves that if our 
schools and colleges continued to educate the youth of 
India at the present rale, we arc likely to hear even more 
than we do at presc'nt of the complaint that wc an‘ turning 
out every year an incrciising number of young mm whom 
we have provided with an intellectual eciuipmont, admira¬ 
ble in itself, but practically useless to them, on account of 

' Quoted by H.U. James: Education and Stalcsmorishi}> in India, 

1). 63. 
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tlie small number of openings which the professions afford 
for gc'iitlemen who have received this kind of cducalioii/’-' 
Tliesc' voices of warning liad gone unl)eedt*d with the 
icsnh tliat Lord (airzon, at the l)eginning of the tw('ntieth 
century, found th(' state of Indian education very ini- 
satisfact(>ry, iiuieiHl. He s('t out to reform matters not 
without a good deal of misimderstanding and ojiposition. 
In September 1901, Lord Ciirzon calk'd a Conh'rence of 
tile Provincial Dm*ciors of Public Instruction at Simla and 
discussed with them all asjiccts (m Indian education. One 
can only guc'ss what took place at tin's (’onh'rencc bec'ause 
the proccf'dings were never iniblisla'd. It caused much 
resentment among Indians. While tlie missionarit's were 
reprc'sented at this Conference, Indi;m educationists were 
('\cluded. The S('creti\ e nature of tin' Conferc'nce togetb'T 
with th(' exclusion of Indian educationists Icvl to susiiic ion 
about the nail motives of the Government. 

Moreover by the close of the 19th century, the Indian 
people liad begun to be conscious of their political rights 
and of the need of a national systcan of education. The 
Indian National (’anigrc'ss liad been founded in 1<S85, and 
throiigh its efforts Indians wen* gradually beernning 
nationally minck'd and politically c‘onseious. Nationalist 
institutions like' the D. A. V. (dolk'ge, Lahore', Swami 
Shraddhanaiid's Chirukul at TlardM ar, ilabirKlraiiatirs Hrah- 
macharyashrama at Shantinik<*tan anel Mrs. Ihsant’s 
(k'litral Ilindu College at Banaras had already be'en 
foundc'el for imparting through the' me'dium e)f the pe'opkds 
own mother-tongue an e'diicatiein close'ly redatol tei Indian 
culture*. A thouglitful section of the ]K'e)ple liad alreaidy 
become exxtre'rnely critical of tlu^ ne'w system eif (xliu'ation 
anel was voicing its discontemt threiugh the' pn'ss and the 
platfeirm. In this atmosphere it was impossible for Lord 


H. R. James: Education and Stalcsmamhip in India, p. G2. 
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Ciirzou to effect any reform without taking tlie people of 
India into his confidence — a thing which he constantly re¬ 
fused to do and, in the words of J.R. Cunningham, ‘‘left 
education a ])att1efield.”^ 

K'DIAN IJNIVERSrniiS C<}^t MISSION, 1902 

In January, 1902, I.onl Ciirzon appointed an Indian Uni- 
vxTsities (Jominission “to inrinire into the condition and 
prospe cts of the' Universities established in British India; to 
consider and report upon any proposals whicli have 1)een, 
or may l)e, made for improving tlieir constitution and work¬ 
ing; and to recommend to the GovcTnor-GeiKTahin-C'onncil 
suc'h measures as may tend to t'lc'vate tlie standard of Uni- 
V('rsity teacliirig, and to promote the advancement of learn¬ 
ing." When llu' appointment of the Commission was an¬ 
nounced, it again contained no liidian repn'sa'ntative. Tlie 
names of Dr. (hx)roodass Banerjee and Syed Ilassan 
Bilgrajiii wen* added only as a result of an after-tliought. So 
]vidia?\s were' as suspicious and critical of this Commission 
as they laid 1x*en of tin* Simla Confereiice a few months 
befor('. 

llEroJu oi« riiE Inoian Univeusities C>0\tMISSION 

'Flu' Commission briefly traced the history of tlu' (Jolleges 
and Universities in British India and made tlie following 
imp( )rtant rc'commendations: 

T E ACH ING U NIVERSITIKS 

While' the* imch’rgraduale students were to be “U'ft, in tlie 
main, to the eo!I('ges," the Universities slionld “justih' their 


'^Modern India and the West (ctlittd by L.S.S.O’Malky), p. 106. 
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existence as teaching bodies by making further and better 
provision for advanced courses of study.” They were to 
appoint tlieir own lecturers, provide their own libraries and 
laboratories, and have rt'sidentiiJ quarters for students from 
distant places. Then^ was to be a Central College, under 
tiK' direct siqx'rvision of a University, to which the affiliated 
eolleg(\s could send their advanced students for study and 
some of thcii* best te^achers for teaching. 

English 

Notwithstanding the prominent position given to English 
throughout the* Secondary and University courses, 
the ('oiumission found the results “most discouraging.” 
“Stiuhmts after Matriculation,” th(‘ Commission said, 
“iu-e found to l)e unable to understand lectures in English 
when they join a college. In some cases the difficulty is 
said to disappear after a short time: but it appears to be 
the case that many students pass through tln' entire Uni¬ 
versity course without acquiring anything approaching to 
a coiriinand of the language, and proceed to a degree*! 
v ithout even learning to write a letter in English correctly 
and idiomatically.” The Commission traced tiu* (wil to the 
teaching of Englisli in thc^ schools and n'coinmended “that 
the study of English should not be permitted to be begun 
till a boy can be expectc'd to understand what he is being 
taught in that language, that the classes at schools should 
be of manageabki size, and that teachers, whose mother 
tongue is not English, should be passed through a train¬ 
ing college where they may be tc'sted in expression and 
elocution by an Englishman before they arc' givcai certifi¬ 
cates to teach.” It was undesirable in the Commission's 
opinion to prescribe text-books in English at the Entrance 
Examination, because this led to cramming. The Entrance 
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course could be described in general terms, a list of books 
being given by way of illustration. The standard of degree 
examinations was to be raised so that students could not 
pass them merely by acquiring second and third-hand in¬ 
formation through text-books, annotations or criticisms of 
literary w'orks. 

C'LASSICAL I.ANGUACES OF THE EaST 

While the Commission realised ‘*th(* need for a rriore 
careful sti idy of vernacular languages”, they were not in 
favoTir of allowing “a student to study a vernacular in 
substitution for a classical language”, but preferred the 
plan i)f introducing a vernacular language combined with 
English as a subject for the M.A. degree. Th(' study of a 
classical language was valuable bc'cause it eontained a 
rich literature, provided a good mental training and was 
helpful in the irnprovcnic'nt of allied vernaculars. 'feachcTs 
of San.skrit should have a critical knowledge of the subject 
and 1)0 acquainted with Wi\stern nuithods of study. The' 
standard of Arabic was very poor. Graduate's with Arabic 
as their second language were often unable “to make intel- 
ligc'iit use of an Arabic dictionary or construe an unsee'ii 
passage, much less write Arabic prose.” Though the 
standard in Persian was better, the Commission werc^ not 
satisfied “that the teaching of that language is as efficient 
or in as efficient hands as it might be.” They were “of 
opinion that no graduate should have it iu his power to 
take the higher or Master’s degree in Persian alone.” One 
of the other classical languages or Urdu was to be made 
compulsory in all such cases. 

The Vernacular Lan(;uages of India 
As already mentioned, the vernacnUir languages of India 
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were not to be “recognized as second languages side by 
side \^'ith allied classical languages for any of the University 
examinations above the Entrance” and they were to be 
introduced in combination witli English as a subjcict 
for the M.A. exaTnination. The M.A. exauiination in 
the \'ernaciilar was to be of “such a character as to ensure 
a thorough and sc'holarly study of the sul)ject.” The in¬ 
clusion of vernacular language's in the M.A. course and 
the establishment of University professorships in them 
were bound to tmcourage their study. The Commissioii 
did not recommend to other Universiti(‘s the practice of 
the Punjab where studc'nts could study for their Bachelor 
and Master of Oriental Learning ch’grees (equivalent to 
B.A. and M.A. courses on th(‘ English side) througli the 
medium of Urdu. 


Examina’mons 

Although t]i(' Commi.ssion n^ali/t'd that “the greatest e\'il 
from which tlu* system of University Education snffcis in 
India is that teaching is subordinated to (‘\aminatioi% and 
not examination to teaching”, they i<‘gard('d University 
examinations as a necessary evil and \\'cr(‘ not in favour 
of individual collt'ges holding their own examinations and 
eoi]ferring their own dc'grees. They w('rc also against the 
snggt'stion that the Intermediate Examination sliiaild be 
abolished, and oik* year should l)e added to the school 
course followed by ii thr(‘e-year tiegrc'e course. “We do 
not a]?p!-ove (?f tlie suggestion”, tliey said., “tliat tlie student 
would gain by spending a year more at sc*hool if this 
involves l)is spending a year less at coll(*g(\” 

llic Comrni' .sion v/anted tf) disc’ouriige ii»e practice of ap¬ 
pearing privately at University (*xaminations. They said, 
“No private* student should lx* admitted to the Intermediate 
examination, or to the examination for the degree of B.A. 
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or B.Sc. unless by a special order of the Senate, to be justi¬ 
fied by reasons to be recorded in each case at the time of 
making llu^ order.” In order to popularise th(' School Final 
Examination which the Government had in contemplation, 
the Commission thought “that it would be of great benefit 
to tJi(' Universities if the Government would direct that a 
Matriculation Examination should not be accepted as a pre¬ 
liminary or full test of fitness for any post in GovermiKait 
s<Tvic(\” 


Ttie Indian UMVERsrnES Acr, 1901 


Certain recon imcmd at ions of the Indian Universities Com¬ 
mission of 1902 wliich referred to th(‘ constitutions and func- 
ti(ms of the Universities were in(‘orporat(*d i!i the Indian 
Uni'/ersities Act of 1904. Lord Curzon explained to the 
T.ecislatixe Council the main ])riiicipl(\s of the Indian Uni- 
vtrsities Bill as follows: 

“Its main principle is.to raise the standard of 

edueation all round, particularly of high('r education. \Vliat 
wc want to do is to apply better and less fallacious tests 
tlian at present (xxist, to stop tlu* sacrifice of everything in 
the college' which constitute our University s\'ste]n to cram¬ 
ming, to l)nng aboiit better t('aehing by a superior class of 
teachers, to provide^ for elosxT inspe'ction of collegt's and 
institrRions which an' now left in-aetieally alone, t(; ])laee 
tli(* government of the Univ^ersitics in ceanptU'ut, expert 
and entlmsiastie hands, to reconstitute tlu' Senates, to de 
fine and regulate tlic powers of the Syndicates, to give sta¬ 
tutory recognition to electc'd Fellows who are only appoin¬ 
ted on sufferance.to show the way l)y which our 

Universities which iirc merely examining boards can ulti¬ 
mately be converted into teaching institutions; in fact, to 
convert higher education in India into a reality instead of 
a sham.” 
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Some of the most important changes proposed were as 
follows: 

According to Section 3 of the Act the functions of the 
Universities were enlarged so as to include also “the ins¬ 
truction of students, with power to appoint University pro¬ 
fessors and lecturers, to hold and manage educational en¬ 
dowments, to (‘H'ct, equip and maintain University libra¬ 
ries, laboratories and mustaims, to make regulations relating 
to the residc'uce and conduct of students, and to do all 

acts.v’liich tend to the promotion of study and 

res(*arch." 

According to the existing Acts of Incorporation the 
Fellows of a University were to b(‘ appointc'd for life by 
the Government and the Senate could b(* of any size. But 
the Indian Universities Act laid down that the Fellows of 
a UnivxTsity must number beriveen fifty and hundred and 
that a FelloW' could hold office only for five years. 

The original Acts of incorporation provid('d for no elec¬ 
tive element in the Universit}' Senates. th(' whole of wdiich 
w'as to Ik^ either <‘x-officio or nominatetl. The Indian Uni¬ 
versities Act ol 1904 admitled the principle oi ( lection. The 
oldcT Universities of (.'alciitla, Bombay and Madras could 
have 20 elected F('lIow^s ('ach wdiile the rest could elect only 
15 each. But even now 80 or 85 pcT cc'iit. of the members of 
a Senate* were to be riominat(‘d by the Government. 

According to Section 15 of the Indian Universities Act 
of 1904, “the Executive* government of the University shall 
be vested in tlie Syndicate, which shall consist of:— 

a) the Vice-Chancellor as Chairman; 

b) the Director of Public Instmction for the province. 

c) not less than seven or more than fifteen (‘x-offieio or 

ordinary Fellows elected by the Semate or by the 
Faculties.” 

Adequate reinesentation on the Syndicate w’^as to be 
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given to the “Heads of, or Professors in. Colleges affiliated 
to the University/' 

Th(* Indian Universities Act, 1904, sought to tighten 
Universit>' control over the affiliated colleges by providing 
for their periodical inspection by the Syndicates or their 
nominees and by making the conditions for the affiliation 
of colhiges stricter. Among the conditions of affiliation 
were that the governing body managing a coJIc'gc should 
be “regularly constituted/' “the (pjalifications of the 
teaching staff and the conditions of their teniir(‘ of officf^" 
should be reasonable, the college* and hostel buildings 
should be suitable, there should l)e due provision lor a 
librar\% and, in case of any brancli of experimental science, 
for “a properly equipped lal)orat()ry’ or inus("un/\ tlu* 
college should haNX' adequate financial resources and its 
scale* of fees, because* of an unfair compe tition with those 
of a iKigli])Ouring college, should not be injurions to the 
inter(\sts of education, before granting affiliation, tlu* 
Syndicate was to satisfy itself on all these jx)ints by means 
of a local inquiry. 

According to the former acts of Incorporation, the 
Senate of a University was authorised to make all regula¬ 
tions subjc'ct only to the approval of the Government. 
But the Indian Universities Act of 1904 provided that the 
Government could not only approve the regulations framed 
by the Senate but could also makc^ such additions and 
altc'rations as might be ncc'cssary, and even frame regu¬ 
lations if the Senate failed to do so within a specified period. 

Bedore the Universities Act of 1904, two cefileges in the 
same locality could be affiliated to two diffcTcnt Uni\*ersi- 
ties, but Section 27 of this Act laid down: “The Gover- 
nor-General-in-Council may, by general or special order, 
define the territorial limits within which, and specify the 
colleges in respect of which, any powers conferred by or 
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inulcr the Act of Incorporation or this Act shall be exer¬ 
cised.’" 


Critical Observations 

(]nrzou"s analysis of the defects of higher education in 
India was iriastcrl}'. lie found “the monstrous and male¬ 
ficent spirit of cram"' dominating it. 71ie sok* aim of 
students was to pass examinations and qualify for employ¬ 
ment. The teachers cared more for the pass percentages 
than for the moral and mental development of their pupils. 
J. R. Cunningliaiii has aptly summarised tlu' defects thus: 
“Standards wer(^ ever\’Avhen‘ in nt'cd of improvement- 
standards of teaching, of examination, of staffing, of ac- 
comniodatioiL of equipment, of recognition, of affiliation, 
of control. Administration was in the hands of unwieldy 
bodies, the ScTiates, (‘utriKstc'd with their duties for life 
and chosen for every reason excerpt that of educational 
fih less. Th(' Universities and their collegers w^rc a mert‘ 
conflict of jarring atoms.”^ 

(airzoii set about to rtdonn these def(‘c:ts with a scornful 
attitude which antagonised those who could have Ix'en 
Iiclpful. 'To (]uott* j. R. Cumiiughain again, “Too scornful 
in liis rv.^probation of what schemed to him unworthy, too 
little concerned to search out and devt'lop what was sound 
arid native to th(.‘ soil in thi' ,sy,stc*ms and practic’cs which 
he condennK.-d, he fell far short of the achi(‘vc‘inent which 
might hav(* been bis laid bis temj)erainent (‘naliled liim to 
win the sympathies of th<‘ people and enlist tlu*ir co-op(*ra- 
tion in a congenial progress.”''* 

Just as Wood s Despatch of 1854 .sanctionc^d the esta¬ 
blishment of Indian Universities on the inodtil of London 


* Si (idem India and the Wevf (eililcd by L.S.S.O’Malliy), p. 167. 
® ibid. p. 166. 
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University, so too the Indian Universities Commission of 
1902 thought of reforming Indian Universities on the 
model of the reorganised London University* which was 
now based on tlie following four i^rinciples: 

(a) Every UnivcTsity oiiglit to a t(uiehing UnivcTsity. 

(b) No college should be allowed full privileges of affi¬ 
liation unh'ss it was thoroughly well-staiicd and 
equipped. 

(c) T(?achers must always be intimately associated witii 
llir g<)\('rnnient of th(' UnivcTsitv. 

(d) Thfr Senate of a University should not l>e too lar^... 

Thest* four f(‘atun‘S are reflectc'd in the Conimission’s re- 
commendations on organisational matters and in tlu' 
Indian Uni\'ersities Act, 1904, which was mainly based (m 
them. As the C’alcutta Univ(^sity Coiiimission jioiuhHl 
out, th(? University Reform (1901-1906) did not aim at tlie 
fundamental reconstruction of the Indian University 
system. Indecvl, “it assumt'd iht' permanent \'alidity of 
the (.‘xisting system in its main h^atures and set itself only 
;o improve and strengthen it.’’^* 

Cokhale, iii one of his speeehc'.s, nieely summed up Ivv.v 
Indian hope had be(>n belied l)y Curzoii's University Re¬ 
form. iudia (‘xpeeted “a libtTul provision of funds for the 
(‘neoiiragement of original re.seareh and of higher tc*acl‘ing, 
the institution of an adequate innnl)er of substantiaJ scIkv 
larships to enable our most giftc'd young men to 
tht inscvlves to advanet^d studies, an improvement in thf* 
status and jnode of r eniitmenl of th(* Edueational Iver- 
vie(*P but “iiisi(‘ad of the ineiisures we w; rc' looking fo^, we 


* In 1898 an Act of Parliaincul Jiad providt'cl for the Iraiisiorination 
of the University ot London iiilt) a Iracliiii'j: Ln’vorsiiv. \vhi](‘ 
inaintaining its system of examinations for external stiulents. 

“77ic Calcutta University Cnmrnissiim Rciiort, \'ol. 1, Cliapter HI, 
para 68. 



were to have only a perpetnation of the narrow, bigoted 
and inexpansive rule of experts.’”^ 

Many Indians felt that by merely enhirging the functions 
of a University theoretically so as to include teaching work, 
nothing substantial could lx* achieved. As Gokhale pointed 
out in another speech, it was “essentially a question of 
funds.'’'^ It was for lack of funds tliat Allahabad University 
had not Ix'en able to undertake any teaching work, al¬ 
though its Act of Incorporation allowed it. 

It was also felt by many that the stricter conditions for 
the affiliation of college's and the provision for pc'riodical 
inspection of alEliated colh'ges by the Univ(Tsity were nu'a- 
sures to tighten Covcannient's hold on liighcT ('dueation in 
India, hardly ealeiilat(‘d to encourage private effort in this 
direction. As the ( ’alcntta UniNersity (ioniinission pointed 
out: “iTie niaiji result of the Act (i.e. Hie Indian Univer¬ 
sities Act. 1904) was to make the control and supervision 
of th(‘ Co\’ernniei!t over Imiversity ])oliey more direct and 
effective tlian it had hitherto been. Tlu* Universities of 
India are, mideT tlu‘ terms of the Act of 1904, in theory 
tliough not in practice', among tlie most completely goverri- 
rnental Uiiiversili(\s in the' world/’-' 

It cannot be de^nied, however, that Lord (air/.on’s .mea¬ 
sure's did bring aliout the miieh-needed administrative re¬ 
forms in the working of the Universities and tlu'ir affilia- 
te‘d eo!h‘ges. Hut to claim, as Ixirel (airzon did, that “out 
of them has be'cn lieirn a new life for liiglu'r e'dneation in 
India is fantastic. The fact that within a peTiod of 
fifteen \’ears the* nex'd lor anotlu-r University Cojnmission 
was felt belies Lord Curzon's tall claim. His measures 


• Cokhalcs Spc(x']i.cs (1920), pp. 255-6. 

" ihicl, pp. 237-38. 

*' Report, Vol. 2, Chapter III, paras 76, 77. 

^"hareAcell Address io the Directors of Public InstructUm, quoted 
in Modern India and the West, p. 167. 



were hardly calculated to correct even half the defects in 
liii^licr education that lie himself pointed out. 

Tin*: PiKxauvSs of University Eoucation 1901-17 

I’he stricter conditions of University affiliation and die 
periodical inspection of affiliated colleges provided by die 
Curzon Heforius led to the elimination oi a lew weak colle¬ 
ges. Hie following tabic taken from the Elcvcuih Qtiin- 
(jucnnial RcvAcw of the Progress of Education in India^^ 
(1932-37) is revealing: 

Colleges in British India & their Pupils, 1901-17 


Rtiogiiis<'tl Institutions 

190.1-02 

1906-07 

1911-12 

1916 17 

1 No. of Arts Collogis in 
British India 

145 

136 

140 

134 

: No. of .scholars r<‘;»<ling in 
them 1 

17,651 

18,918 

20,f>48 

47,135 

No. of Brof(\s.sional Colleges 
in Britisli India 

46 

16 

46 

61 

: No. of scholars reading in 
tliem 

5.358 

6,250 

6,636 

11,504 


N.B. The returns of certain Indian Stales which used to 
be included in the Provincial Statistics were omitted 
from 1914-15 onwards. 

Then* were, however, only a few real cases of weak ins¬ 
titutions closing down because of their inability to conform 
to the standards required by the Universitii^s. The changes 
in the number of affiliated institutions in other cases were 
more apparent than real during the Quinquennium (1902- 
07). Some were no colleges at all, but sent up candidates 


'^Vol. II, pp. 58-59. 
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for degrot* oxaminatioTis occasionally and some were afRlia- 
lod It) two Universities. When their irregularities were re- 
!i!(>\ed, the number was bound to fall. The number of Arts 
colleges in 1917 is si’.own lower than that in 1912 not be¬ 
cause of any rc'al decrease* but because of the fact that Arts 
celk gc's in Indian Stiites tliat used to be included l)ef()re 
1914 were not included later. 

While there was an apparent decrease' in tlie number of 
Arts college's, the* nmnl)er of students Heading in them cons¬ 
tantly rose. Among tlie cause’s for this rise were the rapid 
increase in po])ulation- Jiardcr competition for jobs, in¬ 
creased c'ffort of the Muslims to catch up witli the Hindus, 
th(* traditional dislike of the Indiairs for labour or commer¬ 
cial occupations etc. Go\’crnmciJt effort to divert a large 
niirriber of stiid(’nts into industrial or coirmK’rcial occupa¬ 
tions after the completion of the secondary school course 
was apparently not suecec'ding. So this increase in the 
iminber of college students can hardly be rc'garded as 
healthy. 

The working of the Universities and their colleges im¬ 
proved during this period partly because* of (hirzon’s rc- 
forjus and partly bc’C'ause of tlu* fact that th(*ir financial 
position improved eonsideraldy. Tl)e examining and affili¬ 
ating Universiticfs of pre-Cnrzon days could meet all their 
expc’ijses easily from tlu* examination fees. So no grants 
w< re gi\'en to tliern, C’xeept an annual grant of about Rs. 
30,000/- to ihc) Punjab University beeansc* of its Oriental 
and Law (College’s. But in .1905, an yearly grant of 5 lakhs 
(for fi\e years in the first instance) was sanctioned for the 
improvement of the Universities. Grants-in-aid were also 
given to individual colh’ges. The grants from the Gov(?rn- 
iiient continnally increased during the period under review 
wuth the result that Universities and colleges were able to 
spend more and more money. An idea of the increase in 
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expenditure on liij^hcT ('diieaticni durine, the period can be 
formed from the following table 

DmiArr Exi'iiNorrijnE on UsivrasniEs, axd Aios anu 
Professional Colleges in India 


i 

lUColiT 

! Rs. 

■9! 5-12 

Us. 

j .!9I(;-;i7 ' 
f" Ks. 

(Iiiivcrsilics 

i 

lo.STMTO 

' 25,5 L925 

Arts (^)II('g(\s 



! 71,e>,7 iS 

1 ^y{) 1 (■ ss ion; i\ Colleges 

; J6.59,.S8T 

22,52,998 

1 25.99/118 


Nohn Tlie s('Hrees of iiiciane incinfu= (TOV(‘n;inent funds. 
District Board and Municipal funds, fee s and oth('r 
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GoVERNMEN’r OF InDIA RESOLUTION, 1913 

While aeknowhxlgiug the good rc'sults of tl)e Iiiclian Uni¬ 
versities Act of 1904, the Covernineut of India Resolution 
jK)int('d out that “the condition of University education is 
far from satisfactory in regard to residcmtial arrangemc'nts, 
control, course's of study and the sysR'in of examination.” 
The' Resolution, therefore, again reviewc'd the whole cpies- 
tion of Universities. There were five Universities, at that 
time, with 185 Arts and Professional Colleges in Rritish 
India, besides several institutions in native States. "Die 
Government of India felt that while local tcaeliing and rv- 
sidential Universities wctc desirable, India could not afford 
to di.spcnsc altogethcT with afTiliatiiig Universities. They 
added, “it is nc'eessary to restrict the arc'a over which the 
affiliating Universities have control by .securing in the first 
instance a .separate University for each of the k'ading t)vo- 
vinces in India and secondly to create new local tc'aeiiing 
and residential Universities within each of the pro\ inees in 


^The Ehventh QuinqucnnUil Revicu, Vol. IT, p. fiO. 
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harmony with the best modem opinion as to the right road 
to educational efficiency.” They decided to found a tea¬ 
ching and residential University at Dacca and were pre¬ 
pared “to sanction under certain conditions the establish- 
jneiit of similar Universities at Aligarh and Banaras and 
elsewhere as occasion may demand.” They also contem¬ 
plated the possibility of “the conversion into local teacliing 
Universities, witli power to confer degrees upon their own 
students, of those colleges which have shown the capacity 
to attract students from a distance and have attained the 
rt;qiiisile standard of efficieney.” 

The Government of India also wanted “to see teaching 
faciilti(\s developed at the seats of the existing Universi¬ 
ties and corporate^ life encouraged, in order to promote 
highcT study and create an atmosphere from which students 
will imbibe good social, moral and intellectual influence.” 

“In ord(T to free the Universities for higher work and 
more efficient control of colleges, the Government of India 
are disposed to think it desirable (in provinces where this 
is not already the case) to place tlu^ preliminary' recogni¬ 
tion of schools for purpose of presenting candidates for 
Matriculation in the hands of the Local Governinents and, 
in the case of Native States, of tlu? Wurhars concerned, 
wliile leaving to the Universities the power of selcx'tion 
from schools so recognised.” 

The Besolution of 1913 is an important document in 
several resj^ects. While recognising the fact that we could 
not entirely dispense with aflSliating Universities in a vast 
country like India, it stressed the necessity of “local tea¬ 
ching and residential Univ(irsities.” Important colleges 
which had attracted students from distant places were to 
be developed into such Universities. The area over wliich 
affiliating Universities had control was to be restricted by 
securing “a separate University for each of the leading 
pro\iiices in India,” 
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Again, while the Indian Universities Act vested the power 
of recognition of schools for the purpose of presenting 
candidates for the Matriculation Examination in the hands 
of the Universities, the Resolution of 1913 rightly thought 
that the power of preliminary recognition should be exer¬ 
cised by local Governments. This freed the Universities 
from unnecessary worries and saved the schools from direct 
interference. 

The educational policy outhned in the Resolution of 1913 
could not be carried out effectively because of the outbreak 
of the Great War in 1914. As a result of Indian participa¬ 
tion in the war it began to be felt on the oiBcial side also 
that the time had come for political and educational re¬ 
form, and for greater association of the Indians in the 
administration of the country. The Calcutta University 
Commission and the ‘Montford’ Constitutional Reforms 
were the obvious results of that feeling. 

Before discussing the report of the Calcutta University 
Commission it is necessary to mention one or two events 
that took place before its report was published. 

Banaras Hindu University was established in 1916. The 
initiative for its establishment came not from the Govern¬ 
ment but from Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya who se¬ 
cured liberal endovmients from Hindu princes and other 
rich people. It was the first University of a communal 
nature, although admission to it had been thrown open to 
other communities also. It was also the first residential 
Indian University to make provision for direct teaching in 
different faculties up to the highest stage. 

The Universities of Mysore and Patna were established 
in 1917. But the establishment of Osmania University at 
Hyderabad in 1918 was of special significance. It made 
Urdu its medium of instruction and thus demonstrated that 
one of the Indian languages could be successfully used as 
the medium of instruction up to the highest stage. 


24 
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Reform in Calcutta University began even before the 
Calcutta University Commission considered its problems. 
In 1917, post-graduate teaching was centralised under the 
direct guidance of the University and two departments of 
post-graduate teaching, in Arts and Scicmce, were created. 
The munificent gifts of 36 lakhs of rupees by two of its 
old students, enabled the Cjilciitta University to establish 
the University colleges and laboratories for higher studies 
and research in scientific subjects. 

The Calcufi’a University Commission, 1917 

The Government of India appointed, in 1917, the ("alcutta 
University Commission with Dr. Michael Sadler, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Leeds, as its chairman. The 
Commission is, therefore, also popularly known as th(' Sad¬ 
ler Commission. Although originally appointed for the re¬ 
form of Calcutta University, the Commission made a tho¬ 
rough assessment of the ('iitire UnivcTsity system in the 
countr)', Calcutta serving only as an example. So its 
report, published in 1919, is a document of all-India 
importance. 

Position ok University' Education in Bengal 

Although the Commission wrote about Bengal, its remtU*ks 
wen* nevertheless applicable to the whole of India. The 
most remarkable feature had been “the very rapid increase 
in th(^ number of University students” during the preceding 
two decadcjs. “In 1904, 2,430 candidates presented them¬ 
selves for the Intermediate Examination of the University 
of Madras, 457 for that of Bombay, and 3,832 for that of 

Calcutta.But the numbers in 1917 were 5,424 for 

Madras, 1,281 for Bombay, and no less than 8,020 for Cal¬ 
cutta.” The flood of candidates had “put so heavy a strain 
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upon the University (of Calcutta) and its colleges as to 
lead almost to a break-down.” The great majority of stu¬ 
dents prei3aring for University degrees (over 22,000 out of 
26,000, in Bengal alone) "i^ursue purely liteiary courses 
which do not fit them for any but administrative, clerical, 
teaching aiid (indirectly) legal careers.’"’^ 

The Commission found the University system itself, 
specially in Bengal, “fundamentally defextive in almost 
every ast^ec^t.” Some of its main defects were as follows: 

1. Tlie numbers were “too great to be efficiently dealt 
with” by the University. 

2. The undergraduate courses of instruction in arts and 
scienc.'e were given by colleges “generally too meagerly 
staffed and equipped to be able to do justice to their 
students; some of them being wholly, and most of 
them mainly, dependent upon the fees paid by the 
students — a source of income wholly inadequate for 
the purpose.” 

3. Tlie courses of iiistniction were “too predominantly 
literary in chiu-actcT and too little varied to suit vari¬ 
ous needs”; nor was “there adequate provision for 
training in technical subjects.” The methods of ins¬ 
truction were “far too mechanical, depending iq^on 
mass-lectures” without adequate “individual guidance 
and advice.” 

4. The great majority of the teachers were “gravely un¬ 
derpaid” with “no legal security of tenure and next 
to no freedom in their work.” The profession of a 
college teacher had “no prestige” and attracted 
“few men of the highest ability.” 

5. The system of government and administration of the 
University was “unsatisfactory and ineffective as an 
instrument for the encouragc;mcnt of leai'ning.” While 
the University was unable to ensure the efficicaicy of 

Calcutta University Conimission ReportfWol. I, pp. 19-21. 
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its aflBliated colleges, it exercised on them an ‘unduly 
rigid control which restricts their freedom of action 
and makes it diflSciilt for them to show any indepen¬ 
dent initiative/' 

6. The University was “loaded with administrative func¬ 
tions, particularly in regard to the recognition of 
schools” which it could not adequately perform and 
which brought it into conflict with the Department of 
Education. 

7. There was “far too much detailed Government inter¬ 
vention ” in University afiFairs tending to undermine 
“the sense of responsibility of the University 
authorities.” 

8. University regulations were “unduly rigid and difficult 
to modify.” 

9. In spite of large expenditure and consistent efforts, the 
conditions under which the students generally lived 
were “deleterious to their health, morals and work” 
and there was “lack of that corporate spirit which 
constitutes one of the most educative factors in Uni¬ 
versity life.” 

10. Tlie usual practice of regarding University degrees 
“the sole formal credentials for j^ublic employment” 
made “too many of the students think of their Univer¬ 
sity course? not as a thing wortli pursuing for itself or 
as a training for life, but for obtaining” jobs. 

The Commission also pointed out the main defects of 
affiliating Universities which we have already discussed 
earlier. It made the following important recommenda¬ 
tions in order to improve University education: 

1. New Universities should be created, and the existing 
ones should be reorganised, as far as possible, on a 
unitary, teaching and residential basis. The project 
for a unitary and residential teaching University at 
Dacca was to be immediately carried into eflFect. 
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2. Government interference in the academic affairs of 
the Universities should be reduced to the minimum. 

3. Honours courses as distinct from pass courses should 
be instituted with provision for change from pass to 
honours courses and vice-versa. The duration of the 
degree courses should be three years after the Inter¬ 
mediate stage, "immediately in regard to honours 
courses and at an early date in pass courses.” 

4. "Appointments to professorships and readerships 
should be made by special selection corn mil tees 
including external experts.” 

5. "A small Civil Service Commission should be appoin¬ 
ted. 

a) To define the stage of educational attainment 
which should be required in the case of various 
groups of posts under Government; 

b) To conduct competitive tests among qualified can¬ 
didates for such vacancies as may be announced, 
under such conditions as may be defiiu'd; 

c) To approve all appointments made by direct no¬ 
mination in cases where that method of a})point- 
ment is held to be desirable,” 

6. "For paying greater attention to the healtli and phy¬ 
sical welfare of students, a director of physical train¬ 
ing, holding the rank and salary of a professor should 
be appointed in each University.” There should also 
be in addition "a Board of Students' Welfare, inclu¬ 
ding medical representatives.” 

7. Because of the comparatively backward condition of 
the Muslim Community in regard to education, every 
reasonable means should be taken to encourage Mus¬ 
lim students, and to safeguard tlKn’r interests. 

8. At each University there should be "a department of 
education under a professor of education assisted by 
an adequate staff.” The subject of "education” was 
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to be included one of the courses of study at 

intermediate colleges, and (b) in some of the groups 
approved for the B.A. degree/' 

9. There was a need for some arrangement “whereby the 
centres of traditional Oriental studies, while remaining 
distinct and undisturbed, should yet be brought into 
relation with tin Universities, while at the same time 
Oriental studies on more modern lines are also cul¬ 
tivated in the Universities/' 

Besides these main recommendations of the Calcutta 
University Commission there are a few others including: 

1. the institution of University chairs or read(nships in 
the vernaculars and the introduction of the vernaculars 
among the subjects approved for iiass and honours 
degrees, with a view to encouraging their more 
serious and scientific study; 

2. the institution of technological courses and degrees 
suited to varying n(‘eds; 

3. the holding of informal periodical conferences of the 
authorities of the different Indian Universities for the 
co-ordination of their curricula and courses and the 
discussion of matters of common interest. 

The Commission also suggested the reorganisation of the 
old form of University government through the Senate and 
the Syndicate. The Court, the; Executive Council and the 
Academic Council were to be created for this purpose. 
There was to be a salaried and full-time Vice-Chancellor. 

With regard to professional and vocational training, the 
Commission felt that there was a great lack of opportuni¬ 
ties for such training with the result that there was “the 
consefpicnt overcrowding of courses of purely literary 
study.” It was thought by many people that the popular 
IDrejudice against practical and technical subjects cxmld be 
overcome if the Universities offered degree courses and exa¬ 
minations in them. But training in nearly all vocational sub- 
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jects was costly and demanded elaborate equipment. The 
Commission, therefore, held that the Universities should not 
define such course's “until there is a responsible assurance 
that th(? necessary provision of teaching and ecpiipment is 
forthcoming.” Indeed, the whole movement towards prac¬ 
tical careers was likely to suffer a check, “if men are turned 
out in large numbers with an equipment of a kind for which 
there is very little demand.” Again, “degree courses in 
technical and professional subjects, other than those for the 
t^stablished professions of medicine and law, are required 
by a comparatively rt'stricted number of persons eve^n in 
highly industrialised countries. India did not need highly 
trained scientific experts so much as intelligent and edu- 
catcid men “whose training has given them some introduc¬ 
tion to tlu' sciences, at the base of their calling, but wdio 
cannot be called scientific experts.” For this purpose “the 
systc^rn of intermediate collc'ges with their varied courses — 
each with some vocational bias though still general in cha¬ 
racter — iniist be of great value.” 

Critical Orservations 

Th(' Calcutta University Commission Report is the most 
comprehensive and authoritative study of the Indian edu- 
cationtJ system from the Secondary to the University stage. 
It is, indeed, a veritable mine of information and sugges¬ 
tion for every student of Indian education. It helped the 
subsequent development of higher education considerably. 
The older Universities were remodelled and the newer 
ones were incorporated on the basis of at least some of its 
suggestions. 

The Commission clearly realized the defects of affiliating 
Universities which brought about a system of education 
wherein teaching was completely divorced from examining. 
Common examinations demanded common curricula to 
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which the actual teachers or the institutions affected con¬ 
tributed little. The needs of individual students and lo¬ 
calities were completely neglected. Teaching was com¬ 
pletely focussed on preparation for examinations. 

Both the Indian Education Commission of 1882 and the 
Indian Universities Commission of 1902 had condemned 
the second-grade colleges, but the Calcutta University 
Commission in 1917 gave them the new name of Intermedi¬ 
ate Colleges and made them the very basis of new educa¬ 
tional reform. But their recommendations to transfer the 
control of the Intermediate Colleges from the University 
to the Boards of Secondary and Intermediate Education 
were not carried out by many Universities. The new Uni¬ 
versity Acts like those of Andhra (1926), Bombay (1928), 
Annamalai (1929), Patna (1932) permitted the Universities 
to control Intermediate Education. The separation of the 
Intermediate from the degree section of colleges was re¬ 
garded as detrimental to both. The degree section was 
likely to lose much of its income, while the Intermediate 
section was likely to lose the services of competent teachers. 
Moreover, most of the Universities did not institute the 
three years’ degree course, as recommended by the 
Calcutta University Commission. 

The Commission admitted the failure of efforts to divert 
an adequate number of pupils into industrial or commer¬ 
cial pursuits after the completion of their secondary school 
course. A large numbc^r of unsuitable students found their 
way to colleges. Many of these fell down by the way-side, 
but c'ven those who could struggle through the University 
course were generally not contented. Many of them could 
not find jobs adequate to their abilities or qualifications, 
and so they were filled with a sense of injury. As the Cal¬ 
cutta University Commission pointed out: ‘‘It is impossible, 
also, not to recognise that a system which leads to such 
results must be economically wasteful and socially dange- 
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rous, and must in the end lead to the intellectual impover¬ 
ishment of the country 

Again, the Commission did not make even the least 
suggestion that the medium of instruction at the collegiate 
stage could be the vernacular language. Even at the High 
School stage some subjects were to be taught through the 
medium of English. 

While commenting on the recommc^ndations of the Indian 
Universities Commission of 1902 in the following words, 
“In 1902, as in 1857, the policy of London seemed to be the 
latest word of educational statesmanship,” they were them¬ 
selves guilty of the same charge. As Professor A. N. Busu 
has pointed out: 

“A perusal of the report of the Sadler Commission K'veals 
how the Commission wanted the Indian system to be moul¬ 
ded in the pattern of the English systcan of S<;‘condary, 
Collegiate and University education. In fact their recom¬ 
mendations closely followed the recommendations of tlie 
Haldane Commission on London University made only a 
few years back. In India too w(^ were to have ‘University 
Colleges', ‘constituent and incorporated eolleg<?s\ ‘Rc'aders', 
‘Courts', ‘Academic Councils' c'tc. In India, too, luills of 
re?sidence were to be set uji and students were to be iriducc'd 
to become, as far as possible, residential membcTs of the 
University. In fact the new organisation of University 
education in this country was to be a close replica of the 
organisation suggested for English Universities.”^'* 

Communal tendencies were already in (wiclenee as is clear 
from the eflForts to establish Universities on a coininunal 
basis. The Calcutta University Commission setm to have 
encouraged these tendencies still more. They recommen¬ 
ded that the Boards of Secondary and Iiitermc'diate Educa- 


” Report, Vol 1, Chapter II, para 7. 

N. Basu: University Education in India, pp. 78-9. 
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tioii were to include “at least three representatives of 
Hindu and at least three of Muslim interest/* 

Within a few years of the Calcutta University Commis¬ 
sion Report, several new Universities came into existence— 
Aligarh in 1920, Lucknow in 1921, Delhi in 1922, Nagpur 
in 1923, Andlira in 1926, Agra in 1927 and Annamalai 
in 1929. 

Among the newer Universities only Patna and Agra v/ere 
purely affiliating, the rest were either teaching Universities 
or combined the function of teaching with that of affilia¬ 
tion. On this point the Hartog Committee renuuked: “It 
is clear, however, that the requirements of India cannot be 
met solely by imitiuy Universities, and that the affiliating 
University is likely to remain for many years to come. In 
1922, therc‘ were 152 affiliated iU'ts colleges and in 1927 as 
many as 232. In India, the number of students in a uni¬ 
tary University must be relatively small, and the total num¬ 
bers in the seven Universities which are more or less uni¬ 
tary—Allahabad, Banaras, Aligarh, Rangoon, Lucknow, 
Dacca and Delhi—are less than a sixth of those in the seven 
affiliating Universities (excluding Agra). They are equal 
only to the number in the Punjab University alone, much 
less than that of Madras, and less than half that of 
Calcutta.”*’^ 

OuGANISATiON OF Tfc:.\ClUNG AND RESEARCH IN AFFILIATING 

Universities 

An important development was the assumption of the func¬ 
tions of teaching, specially in the higher ranges of study, 
and of tlie encouragement of research by the affiliating 
Universities of Madras, Bombay, Calcutta and Allahabad. 
They were reconstituted, Calcutta in 1921, Bombay in 1928, 
Madras in 1923 and Allahabad in 1921. 

Tfie Hartog Committee Report, p. 122. 
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University Standards 

"By a careful investigation,” says the Hartog CloinmiUee,^'^ 
"the Calcutta University Commission came to the conclu¬ 
sion that the standard of the Calcutta examinations was un¬ 
satisfactory in 1917. There is no evidence of any improve¬ 
ment in Entrance standards bc^tween 1918-19 and 1924-25, 
yet the number of passes at the B.A. and B.Sc. degrt^e exa¬ 
minations rose in those years from 50 per cent, to over 70 
per cent. Clearly there must have been a lowering of an 
already low standiird. Tlie fall in the percentage of passes 
from 70 in 1924-25 to 56 in 1925-26 and to 41 in 1926-27 
indicates a definite recognition of the fact by the Univer¬ 
sity authorities and a desire for a real advance.” 

About the influence of the Calcutta University Commis¬ 
sion’s recommendation on higher education Mr. J.R. Cun- 
ningham^^ says: "In the outcome Calcutta University re¬ 
mained unreformed, and the system of University and Se¬ 
condary education in Bengal today is but little altered from 
what it was in 1904” except in two respects. Dacca area 
had "a University and a school system of its own” and the 
Calcutta University had a post-graduat(‘ teachiijg 
department. 

Again, "the University of Calcutta today is something 
much greater, for good or for ill, than the concourse of 
jarring atoms, presided over by the 'maleficent spirit of 
cram’ which it seemed when it was first condemned.”*-’ 

If this is true, the rosy picture of the educational progress 
painted by the 10th Quinquennial Review and its ecstasy 
are wholly unjustified. 


'* The Ilartog Committee Report, p. 134. 

Modern India and the West, (Edited by L.S.S.O'Malley), p. 173. 
‘“ibid., p. 174. 
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The Hartog Committee 

The Hartog Committee did not discuss in any detail the 
problems of UniversiW education but contented themselves 
with mainly stating the existing condition of University 
education and its expansion since the Calcutta University 
Commission’s Report. While agreeing with the Calcutta 
University Commission that the unitary Universities w(Te 
better than affiliating Universities, the Hartog Committee 
felt that the special requirements of India would need the 
latter type for a long time to come. Higher teaching could 
only be carried on by affiliating Universities with efficiency 
and economy in places where there are adequate library 
and laboratory facilities or where they could be made avai¬ 
lable without extravagance. But wdiere a concentration of 
higher work by a University was effected, care* should be 
taken not to stifle* the life and work of the better colleges 
at tlie centres. 

The poor (examination results sIiowthI that the Univer¬ 
sities and affiliated colleges wttc burdening themselves 
with a large number of students on whom the money in¬ 
tended for Uni^'ersity education w'as wasted. “And the 
mischief is not limited to the Universities, for University 
standards react upon those of the secondary schools wdiich 
feed them. A low standard of University work means a 
low standard of school work.'’-" A concentrated effort 
should, thcTefon*, be made between the Universities and 
secondary schools to raise the standard of admission. 

Wffiile approving of the institution of three years’ Honours 
courses of a higher standard than degree courses, and of 
the tutorifil system to supplement “mass lectures,” the Ck)m- 
mittee did not like “the old tradition of constituting an Ho¬ 
nours course merely by adding a few subjects to the two 

Tlxe Hartog Committee Report^ p. 135. 
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years’ course for the pass degree”-^ which practice still 
continued in some Universities. 

^Vhile there was appreciable improvement in the sphere 
of secondary education as far as th(‘ average capacity of 
the body of teachers, their conditions of service and train¬ 
ing, and the widening of the general activities of school 
life were concerned, the general craze for collegiate edu¬ 
cation of a purely literary type, and the immense numbers 
of failures at the Matriculation aial University examiiiations 
continued unabated. While some Universities had en¬ 
larged their functions to include teaching and research 
work, ‘‘the theory that a University exists mainly, if not 
solely, to pass students through examinations still finds too 
large acceptance in India.” The Hartog Committee 
wished “that there were more signs that the Universities 
regarded the training of broad-minded, tolerant, and self- 
ndiant citizens as one of their primary functions.” The 
Conunittce also thought that the organisation of educa¬ 
tion needed “reconsideration and strengthening” at almost 
every point, 

J'noM THE Hartog Committee to Independence 

Like secondary education, higher education also expanded 
steadily. “The forces responsible for tliis increase arc too 
complicated for analysis; but they certainly include the 
ever-increasing appreciation of the cultural value of Uni¬ 
versity education, the social advantages of higher educa¬ 
tion, the absence of any avenues for high grade technical 
training and employment after the Matriculation stage, the 
persistence of the old belief in the ultimate relation of Uni¬ 
versity degrees to public services; and the unrestricted ad¬ 
mission to the law courses, which keep away from the 


^ The Hartog Committee Report, p. 137. 
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young graduates the haunting economic realities for some 
time/’-^ 

The demand for higher education was not affected by the 
problem of Tinemploymcnt among University graduates, 
“bc'iigal is faced A>'ith a tragic situation. While the problem 
of tli<‘ (dncafecl imemjffoyed is becoming inertiasingly 
acute, the University is flooding the province with an ever- 
increasing niiml)tT of young men who arc not merely un- 
( inployed but also often unemployable.”-*^ 

The enrolmc'iit-^ in Arts and Science colleges and Uni¬ 
versities increased from 76,216 in 1928-29 to 97,554 in 
1936-37 and to 1,58,165 in 1946-47. The direct expendi¬ 
ture on Arts and Science colleges and Universities also 
increased from Rs. 2,84,80,261 in 1928-29 to Rs. 3,13,38,308 
in 1936-37 and to Rs. 6,68,94,612 in 1946-47. 

During this period a few Universiticjs were also esta¬ 
blished—Travancore in 1937, Utkal in 1943. Saugar in 1946 
and East Punjab and Rajputana in 1947. Of these Utkal 
and Rajputana were purely affiliating, whih* the rest also 
included teaching departments of thcar own. 

An Inter-Univcrsity Board had be(‘n established as early 
as 1924 with the following purposes in view: 

1. To act as an inter-university organisation and bureau 
of information; 

2. to facilitate the exchange of professors; 

3. to serve as an authorized channc'l of communication 
and facilitate the co-ordination of University work; 

4. to assist Indian Universities in obtaining recognition 
for their degrees, diplojnas and examinations in other 
countries; 


'““The Nagpur University Review, quolccl by the lllh Quinquen¬ 
nial Review y Vol. I, p. 56. 

^The 11th Quinquennial RctneWy Vol. I, ii. 64. 

"* Taken from Education in Universities in Jndia\ 1947-48, 
pp. 62-63. 
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5. to appoint or recommend where necessary a 
common representative or representatives of India at 
Imperial or International Conferences on higher edu¬ 
cation; 

6. to act as an appointment bureau for Indian Univer¬ 
sities; and 

7. to fulfil such other duties as may be assigned to it 
from time to time by the Indian Universities. 

Und(.‘r the auspices of the Inter-University Board the 
third Conference of Indian Universities was held in March, 
1934. It resolved that “a practical solution of the pro¬ 
blem of unemployment can only be found in a radical 
readjustment of the present system of education in schools 
in such a way that a large numbcT of pupils shall be di¬ 
verted at the completion of their secondly education 
either to professions or to separate vocational institutions’’ 
in order to enable ‘"the Universities to improve their stan- 
dcU'd of admission.” In another resolution the Conference 
suggested that “with a view to effecting such improvement 
in secondary education and thus making possible a higher 
standard of University education, the period of study in a 
University for a Pass degree should be at least thrc'c years, 
although the normal length of tlu^ period during which the 
pupil is under instruction should not be increased and 
that this period should be divided into four dc'finite stages: 
(a) Primary (b) Middle (c) Higher Secondary and (d) 
University, covering five (or four), four (or five'), three 
and at least three years respectively — there being a for¬ 
mal examination at the end of each stage only, thus avoid¬ 
ing the abus() of too fr(*qiient formal examinations.” 

As far as the first suggestion is concerned it was only a 
repetition of a suggestion which had all along been re¬ 
peated ever since the Indian Education Commission of 
1882. The second suggestion marks a departure from the 
policy recommended by the Calcutta University Commis- 
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sion which had suggested a three years" degree course after 
the Intermediate stage. The third Conference of Tndinn 
Universities docs not mean any addition to the total period 
of a student's instruction. The latter scheme was put into 
operation in 1943 in Delhi province, where the Intermedi¬ 
ate stage w-as abolished and its one year was added to the 
school course and the other to the degree course. Mat¬ 
riculates from other provinces and from some High Schools 
of Delhi itself, had to study for one year in a preparatory 
class before admission to the three-year degree course. 

Another important event of the period under review 
was the Stu-gent Scheme of 1944 which also made the fol¬ 
lowing observations and suggestions on Collegiate and 
University education: 

(a) The Indian Universities of today, ‘'despite many ad¬ 
mirable features, do not fully satisfy the require¬ 
ments of a national system of education.” 

(b) "In order to raise standards all round, the condi¬ 
tions for admission must be revised with the object 
of ensuring that all students are capable of taking 
full advantage of a University course.” On the 
basis of experience in other countries, one in fifteen 
matriculates will be found fit for higher education 
in the Universities. "Adequate financial assistance 
must be provided for poor students.” 

(c) Tlie present Intermediate course should be abolish¬ 
ed. Ultimately the whole of this course should be 
covered in High School but as an immediate step 
the first year of the course should be transferred to 
High Schools and the second to Universities. 

(d) The minimum length of a University course should 
be three years. 

(e) The tutorial system should be widely extended and 
closer personal contacts established between tea¬ 
chers and students. 
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(f) The importance of establishing a high standard in 
post-graduate studies and particularly in pure and 
applied research should be emphasized. 

(g) Steps should be taken to improve the conditions of 
service, including remuneration, of University and 
College teachers where thost* now in ope'ratiou are 
not attracting men and women of the requisite 
calibre. 

(h) An Indian University Grants Committee should be 
constituted “to exercise a general supervision over 
the allocation of grants to Uiiiversiti(\s fjoiri public 
funds with the object of ensuring that Universities 
are in a position to meet the demands which may be 
made upon them.” For any substantial or new de¬ 
velopment the Provincial or Central Government 
should make grants to the Universities through the 
University Grants Committee. The University 
Grants Committee was also to be empowered: 

“1. to encourage private benefactions; 

2. to co-ordinate University activities with a view 
to avoiding overlapping and to adjust, so far as 
possible, the out-put of the Universities to the 
economic needs of tlie country; 

3. to prevent undesirable competition between 
Universities, and to remove all inter-provincial 
barriers; 

4. to visit Universities periodically with a view to 
ascertaining their needs at first hand; 

5. to establish cultural contacts and to arrange for 
the exchange of teachers and students with 
foreign Universities.” 

(i) Approximately 2,40,000 places in the Universities, 
almost double the existing number, will have to be 
provided at a total annual cost of Rs. 6,72 laklis, of 


25 
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which fees may provide 30 per cent., endowments 10 
per cent., and the State 60 per cent. 

Critical Oi^ervations 

Forty-five years after the establishment of the Universities 
of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, it became necessary to 
appoint a Cormnission in 1902 “to inquire into the condition 
and the prospects of the Universities established in British 
India.” The Commission did not think of any fundamental 
reconstruction of the University system but wanted to 
make the existing system work more efficiently. They cer¬ 
tainly suggested that the Universities should also assumes 
teaching as one of their functions; but thc‘ real probkan, 
as Mr. Gokhale in one of his spe('ches point(‘d out, was that 
of finance. Although the Incorporation Act of the Uni¬ 
versity of Allahabad (1887) allowed the University to 
teach, yel this provision could not be taken advantage of 
for lack of funds. 

Thi‘ rccoinmendations of the Government of India Re¬ 
solution of 1913, thos(‘ of the Calcutta University C'ommis- 
sion, and tlie additional grants and private benefactions 
that l)ecain(‘ a\ailable, accelerated the growth of Univer¬ 
sities and Ck)lleges. Whik' no new University had been 
established durijig the period of thirty years bt'tween 1887 
and 1916, during the subsequent period of about tliirty 
years, i.(\, bc'tween 1916 and 1947, as many as 15 new Uni¬ 
versities eam(‘ into existence. The older Universities were 
also reorganised so as to inchuki teacliing as one of their 
functions, while several of the new Universities were of 
tile teaching type. 

In spite of rc'peated sugg(\stions to divert a large pro^Kir- 
tion of students, after the completion of their secondary 
(‘ducation, into vocational or professional channels, and 
liaif-liearled att(iiipls to do so, an inordinate' proportion of 
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High School pupils continued to flock to the colleges and 
Universities, irrespective of whether they had the ability 
to benefit by higher education or not. As a consequence, 
the standard of University t(*aching has been very low and 
the percentage of failures at every University examination 
v(Ty large, indeed. The percentage"'^ of passes at tlie In- 
tenni'diate Arts examinations of Indian Universities was 41 
in 1926-27, 49-9 jji 1936-37, 53*7 in 1942-43 and 46-5 in 
1946-47. Similarly the jxiss percentage at the B.A. ( Fass ) 
examinations was 66*5 in 1926-27, 52*1 in 1936-37, 53 S in 
1942-43 and 57*2 in 1946-47. Besides the gre at waste of 
time and energy entailc'd by such large' numbers of failnn s, 
the sociiil eoT{S('(|neiK‘es of so nineh di^a!q)oi?i!nhoit :ir(' 
very deplorable. Again, many of tliose who did succeed in 
getting a B.A. degree could subse(|uently find no employ¬ 
ment. IndtM'd, some graduates hav(i Ixuai nnemj)Ioyal)I(‘ 
by reason of the poor quality of education tlw'v received at 
the Universities. 

Besides the poor quality of the students that the Univc'r- 
sities had to handle, there are otht^r reasons for such low 
standards. The Englisli nu'diiiin has been a great stum¬ 
bling block. Tliis difficult language has sapped the' stu¬ 
dents’ energy and has made them barren of original ideas. 
The fact that a few Indians, ])robably k'ss tlian one per 
cent, of the c'utire student jK)pulation, have' Ix'c n able to 
master the language' well, is no proof that the langiuige is 
a suitable medium of instruction for Indian stndc'uts. The 
plea that Indian languages are not well dev('lop('d is again 
meant to avoid the real issue. Thes(' language's will dt've- 
lop only when they are used. That some Indian langnag('s 
can be used as media of instruction at all stage's without 
any lowc'ring of standards has been well (k'moiistrated by 
the Osmania University. 1 mu.st make it ek'ar that I am 

'I’Ik- figilivs li:i\ (■ Ix'cii t.ikt'u Irom “Educulkm in Vnii t'i.-iilics 

in India” (1!)17-18), pp. 6«ff. 
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not against the study of the English language or literature, 
but only against the use of tlie former as a medium of 
instruction at any stage. 

Another reason for the low standard of teaching in the 
Univta’sities and colleges is the poor quality of the general 
rin^ of tc^achcrs. While most of the first class M.A.'s have 
all along been able to find good administrative posts in 
Government departments, second or third class people 
have generally sought lectuniships in Universities and col¬ 
leges. Many people have sought a Ph.D. d(\gree after 
tlaar failure at several conq)etitive examinations of the 
Public Service Commissions so that they might bex'orne the 
heads of University or college departments. As they never 
had any love for research, they have stagnated ever after¬ 
wards. Under their uninspiring leadership, their colleagues 
ha\e also been content with only a ciireful coaching of 
students in facts and ideas for reproduction at University 
examinations, without any effort at the cultivation of the 
critical faculty. Someone has aptly said, “He who learns 
from one occupied in learning, drinks of a clear, running 
stream. He who learns from one who has learned all he 
has to teach drinks the green mantle of the stagnant pool.” 

It is true that some university teachers in India have 
done creditable research work and written good books on 
a variety of subjects. But their number is extremely small, 
and most of their work is not comparable in quality to the 
work done by university men in England or America. 

While it is true that our Universities and colleges are 
overcrowded with unsuitable students, it is not tnic to say 
that an inordinate proportion of the country’s population 
has found its way into colleges and Universities. India is 
very backward in this respect, as she is in several others. 
Writing in 1944, Professor A.N. Basu-^ g^ive the following 
interesting figures on tile authority of Edward Bradby’s 

University Education in India, p. 152. 
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The University Outside Europe: “The proportion of 
University students to the total population, a few years ago 
was 1 to 885 in Great Britain, 1 to 333 in Canada, 1 to 333 
in Newzealand, 1 to 273 in the United Stat(*s of America, 
1 to 517 in France, 1 to 576 in Hungary and I to 2,430 in 
India. In the pre-war Germany the proportion was 1 to 
690 and in Russia it was 1 to 330. We may also notc^ Iktc 
that in Australia, for a population of 7 million, there arcj 6 
Universities, in Canada about 20 for 11 million and in South 
Africa 9 for a white population of 2 million.” So it is clear 
that in view of the large population of India, we do not 
have either too many Universities or colleges or too many 
studemts reading in them. It is because of defective? orga¬ 
nisation and planning that then* has been the anomalous 
situation of the unemployment of the educated in sjiite 
of the fact that even now only about 15^^ of the peopk' arc‘ 
literate. 

Anoth(?r scarious dcf(*ct of higher education has been that 
for lack of adequate number of scholarships many a young 
man of protnise has been deimved of University education. 
In a good system it is desirable that no promising young 
man should be debarred from higher education merely on 
thf' ground of poverty. 

I'hroughout the British period the (kivernment control 
on Indian Universities was very great, indeed. The Cal¬ 
cutta University Commission in 1917 compIaiiK'd that 
Indian Universities wore the most govcTumental Universi¬ 
ties in the world. While the Government were all along 
only too anxious to tighten their hold on the Universitit?s 
for obvious reasons, they never came forward with ade¬ 
quate funds. During the years of the Second World War 
about a third of the expenditure of the Universities came 
from Government funds while nearly half came from the 
fees and the rest from endowments and other sources. It 
is certainly true that private endowments have been too 
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few, but one of the chief reasons for their scarcity has 
been Government control. Wliile the State should provide 
adequate funds and encourage by all means at its disposal 
private endowments and donations, it should leave the 
control of the Universities with regard to their administra¬ 
tive and academic affairs to their teachers themselves. The 
Vice-Chancellor of a British University is reportixl to have 
once said that although the Government paid a 
large part of the University (expenditure, yet if they dictat¬ 
ed whom to (employ as tcuiehers, what subjects to teach or 
how to teach those subjects, he would fling their money 
back into their faces. 

The Universities in India significantly failed to bring 
about a synthesis of what the East and the* Wc\st had to 
off('r. They mainly concentrated on what tlu' West liad 
achieved and almost entirely ignored anci(^nt Indian 
culture, lit(Tatur(* and philosophy. No sysUmi of education 
can })(? called national, if it entirely ignores the cultural 
heritage of the past. 

But it is no use now complaining of the manifold defects 
of the University syshmi in India. Now that India is fr(‘e 
and the country’s destiny Ls in our hands, we must ovt^rhau! 
the entire system, retaining its good features and rejecting 
everything that has worked to the detriment of our pc^oplc. 



CHAPTER XX 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
( After Independence ) 

State of Higiieh Ej>ucation at the beginning of 
Independence 

During 194(S-49, the 25 Universities' in India had 
altogether, 229 dejiartinents and 643 colleges attached to 
them. 16,224 teachers were imparting instruction to 2,95,263 
students in these departments and colleges at a total cost 
of Rs. 17,63,62,370. The output of graduates in Arts, 
Sci(?nce and professional subjects was 46,664; and 52,821 
students received certificates or diplomas in various 
subjects. 

Independently of the Universities the following six 
Boards of Education were al.so functioning in the country: 

1. board of Secondary Education, Hyderabad; 

2. board of Higher Secondtiry Education, Delhi; 

3. Board of Secondary Education, Madras; 

4. Board of High School Education, Nagpur; 

5. Board of High School and Intermediate Education, 
U.P.; and 

6. Board of High School and Intermediate Education, 
Ajmer, 

While the first four controlled the High School or Higher 
Secondary Education, the last two controlled the Inter¬ 
mediate Education as well. 

During the yc?ar 1948-49 the Universiti(\s~ in India 


^ All these figures heave been taken from Education in Universities 
in India, 1948-49. 

• All these statistics have been taken from Education in Universities 
in India, 1948-49. 
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examined a total of 2,00,651 candidates for various examina¬ 
tions above the Matriculation as against 1,29,865 in 
the preceding year. The pass jiercentage for the year was 
49*6 as against 53-2 in 1947-48. The total number of 
degrees awarded during 1948-49 was 46,664 of which 49-4 
per cent, were awarded in Arts, 18*2 per cent, in Science, 
2-2 per cent, in Agriculture and Forestry, 10*5 per cent, in 
Commerce, 5*0 per cent, in Education, 3*4 per cent, in 
Engineering and Technology, 7*3 per cent, in Law, 3*9 per 
cent, in Medicine, and 01 per cent, in Vcterinery Science. 

Of the total income of Rs. 15,70,80,832 of the Universities 
and tlu'ir constituent and affiliiited collegers in India in 
1948-49, 39*97: (Central 6*47, Provincial 22 07 and former 
States 11*5%) was contributed by the Government, 34*97 
by the fees, 7*67 by endowments and 17*67 by other 
sources. 

From the facts and statistics given above the defects of 
the higher system of education that we inherited from the 
British are apparent. The university examinations still 
claim nearly half the totiil number of candidates as their 
victims; the Government contribution to the university 
income is still too small; the number of students offering 
agriculture, medicine, engineering and technology, edu¬ 
cation and such other useful subjects is yet insignificant. 

One of the important developments in the sphere of 
University education during the first year of Independence 
w^as the proposal to reconstitute the University Grants 
Gommittee on the model of that in the United Kingdom in 
order to enable it to make enquiries and recommendations 
regarding “(a) the lines on which the Universities and 
institutions of higher learning should develop, (b) the 
grants-in-aid from public funds required by the Univer¬ 
sities and (c) co-ordination of their activities to avoid 
unnecessary overlapping.'" As an immediate step, how¬ 
ever, the jurisdiction of the University Grants Committee 
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was extended only to Technical Education in Provincial 
Universities. Large grants were made to the Centrally 
administered Universities of Delhi, Aligarh and Banaras. 

The question of the medium of instruction at the Univer¬ 
sity stage was also considered by a Coininitt(?e specially 
appointed for the purpose. It recommended in 1948 a 
five-year period of transition during which English would 
continue to be the medium of instruction and examination 
in the Universities. This period was to be utilised foi’ 
the preparation of text-l)Ooks and othcT necessary literature, 
so that at its close there would be no difficulty in the 
gradual extension of the regional or State; language of thc' 
area as the medium of instruction and examination for 
higher studies by progressive steps. The English language 
was, however, to be a compulsory subj(;ct of study at the 
Secondary stage so long as it was the mediinn of inslructiou 
in Universities. The Universities were to provide facilities 
to students for taking up the F(*deral langiiage and its 
literature as an optional subjc'ct of study. A test in the 
Federal language was to be obligatory for all students 
and for all candidates apj)eariiig at the Federal l^iblie 
Service Examinations. 

The Committee also recommended the appointment of 
a Bojird of Philologists and Scientists to prepare' a common 
scientific terminology for all Indian language's within five 
years, making use of international tcTins as far as possible. 
The Centre was to provide a substantial siiiii for the' 
purpose. 

On the advice of the Inter-University Board and the 
Central Advisory Board of Education, the Gove'rmne nt of 
India appointed a University Education Commission under 
the chairmanship of Prof. S. Radhakrishnan for a thorough 
study of the financial and academic problems of the Indian 
Universities, 
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University Education Commission (1948-49) 

The Commission was appointed by the Government of 
India “to report on Indian University education and sug¬ 
gest improvements and extensions that may be desirable 
to suit present and future requirements of the country.” 
The Commission s terms of reference were very wide and 
included “the aims and objects of University education 
and research in India”, “the constitution, control, functions 
and jurisdiction of Universities in India and their relations 
with Governments, Central and Provincial”, their finance, 
“the maintenance of the highest standards of teacliing and 
examination” and “a sound balance between ilw humani¬ 
ties and the sciences on the one hand and between pure 
science and technological training on the other”, “the 
medium of instniction”, the organisation and co-ordination 
of advanced resetuch, religious education, the t(‘achers* 
qualifications, conditions of service, salaries etc., and the 
maintenance of discipline among students. 

Aims of Umversity Educaiion 

After tracing th(' development of higher education in India 
the Commission discussed the aims of University education 
in an admirable mariner. “Democracy depends for its very 
life on a high standard of general, vocational and profes¬ 
sional education.” “Dissemination of learning, incessant 
search for new knowledge, unceasing effort to plumb the 
meaning of life, provision for professional education to 
satisfy the occupational needs of our society are the vital 
tasks of higher education.” It should lead to that democracy 
visualized by our Constitution through the realisation of 
Justice, lAhertij, Equality and Fraternity. The content of 
education must accept the best of what modern advance¬ 
ment has to offer but without neglecting our cultural heri- 
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tage from the past “No nation is heuilthy that parts com¬ 
pany with its traditions. Social development is an organic 
process. The continuing influence of the past on the 
]^rc‘sent cannot be ignored/’ 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

TKAauxc Staff 

The importance of the teacher and his responsibility 
should b(^ realized. There should be four classes of 
teachers—Professors, Readers, L(?ctur(Ts and Instructors 
besides some researcli fellows in t^ach University. They 
should be properly selected, ade(|uately paid in kc^eping 
with the given scal(‘s of salaries, and their j^roniotioii from 
one category to another should be made solely on grounds 
of merit. The conditions regarding provident fund, leave, 
hours of work should be d(?finitely laid down. The pro¬ 
portion of junior posts (Lecturers and Instructors) to senior 
ones (Professors and Readers) should be roughly 2:1. 

Standards of Teaching 

The standard of admission to the University courses 
should be the comi)letion of 12 years’ study at a school and 
an Intermediate college. There should be in each ])rovintT^ 
a large number of well-equipped and well-staffed Inter¬ 
mediate? colleges with other occupational Institute's into 
which pupils could be diverted after 10 or 12 years of 
schooling. The maxiinuin number of students in Arts and 
Science faculties of a teaching University should be limited 
to 3,000 and that in an affiliated college to 1,500. Univ(?r- 
sities should organise refresher courses for high school 
and Intermediate college teachers. The minimum num¬ 
ber of working days in the year should be 180, exclusive 
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of examination days and attendance at lectures should be 
compulsory for under-graduate students. No text books 
should be prescribed for any courses of study. Tlie lectures 
should b(' well-planned and supplemented by library work, 
written exercises and tutorials. For successful tutorial 
work the teaching staff must be improved both in quality 
and quantity. Small groups not exceeding six in number 
should come to the tutor who should aim at stimulating 
their mental development and not in coaching them for exa¬ 
minations. The University librtiries should have larger 
anniuil grants, the open access system, longer hours of work, 
better organisation and a well-trained staff. Tin* labora¬ 
tories should also be improved in regard to buildings, 
fittings, equipment, workshops and technicians. 

Courses of Siudy: Arts and Science 

The iSiasteFs degree' should be given to Honours students 
after one year of study }>eyond the Bachelor’s degree*, and 
to Pass stude^nts after two years beyond the Bctchelor s 
degree*. To coiTeet the extreme specialization which is 
common tht* principles and practice of general c'dncation 
should be introduced in our Intermediate and degree i^ro- 
granmies. The relation of general and special education 
should be worked out for each field with a view to deve¬ 
loping the students' total personality and pn^paring them to 
play the role of good citizens. 

PoST-GRADUATIi: TRAINING AND RESEARCH 

Teaching for the M.A. and M.Sc. degrees should be pro¬ 
perly organised by means of regular lectures, seminars and 
laboratory work and the course should include advanced 
study of one special subject and training in methods of 
rc.search. While a Ph.D. degree should be given after two 
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years’ tiaining to students who are not narrow specialists 
but whose knowledge is ch^^•acterised both by breadth and 
depth, the D. Litt. and D.Sc. degre^es should be awarded 
on published work of outstanding quality and originality. 
Each University should have a certain number of Ilc'searcli 
Fellowships for students who wish to pursue a career of 
scholarship and research after their Ph.D. degree. Funda¬ 
mental research should bo the primary concern of Univer> 
sities and the Government should encourage, by means of 
scholarships, research in all subjects, specially science. 

Professional Educaiion 


(a) Agriculture 

Agricultural education should be given a high priority 
by strengthening the existing agricultural colleges and 
setting up new ones. Under the Indian Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Research an Institute of Agricultural Policy and 
new Post-University Research centres should be established. 

(b) Cominerce 

A commerce student at a University must be given 
opportunities for practical work in three or four different 
kinds of firms. 

(c) Education 

The bulk of the Training College staff should have first¬ 
hand experience of school teaching. There should be 
suitable practising schools while the theory courses in 
Education should be flexible and adapted to local condi¬ 
tions. Only after some years of experience of teaching 
should students be allowed to proceed to a Master s degree 
in Education. 

(d) Engineering and Technology 

Existing engineering and technological Institutes in the 
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country should be improved and their numbers increased. 
The Faculty of Engineering should be called the Faculty 
of Engineering and Technology and workshop practice 
should be secured along with academic studies. 

(e ) Law 

A thorougli reorganisation of Law colleges and tlie insti¬ 
tution of a three-yc?ar degree course in sp(*cial legal sub- 
jecls, the last year being devoted to practical work, \vere 
recommended. 

(f) Medicine 

Facilities for research in indigenous systems should be 
providt^cl. Public Engineering and Nursing should be 
inclucled among subjects of xK)st-graduate study. 

Besides these professions, the Goininission also consi¬ 
dered new' professions like Business Administration, Public 
Administration and Industrial Relations. 

Religious Eihjcaticln 

Upholding the ideal of secular dc^mocracy for India and 
agreeing with Mahatma Gandhi “that religions as they ^ue 
taught and practised today, lead to conflict rather than 
unit)", the (commission did not approve of the teaching 
of any particular religion in state-controlled or stah'-aided 
institutions. They recommended for institutions a few 
minutt*s' silent meditation before starting their daily wwk. 
The lives of great religious leaders like Gautama Buddha, 
(aaifucius, Zoroaster, Socrates, Jesus, Mohammad, Nanak 
etc., some selections of a universalist character from 
tlu' great scriptures of th(‘ world, and central problems of 
th(’ pln'losoi)hy of religion should be* discussed according 
io tile standard of the ela.s.s. 
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Medium of Instruchon 

In order to avoid the danger of exclusiveness, the Federal 
language should be developed by assimilating words from 
various sources and by retaining those already borrowcid. 
International technical and scientific terminology should 
be adopted after modifications to suit the genius of our 
language. 

Whil(‘ the pupils at High School and University stages 
should b(‘ taught through the medium of th(^ regional 
language or Federal language, thi?y should be made con¬ 
versant with three languages—the Mother tongue*, the 
Federal language^ and English. The Devanagari script 
should be used for th(.‘ Federal language, linmediah' steps 
should be taken to develop the Federal and regional 
languages by appointing a Board to prepare a scientific 
vocabulary for cornmon use by all Indian languages and 
lor translation of science books into Indian languages. 
Hindi should be introduced in all classes of ! ligher 
Secondary schools, in Colleges and Universities. 

Examinations 

Class work should be taken into account for success or 
failure in examinations; indeed, one-third of the marks 
allottc‘d lo each siibji'ct should be reseiwed for such work. 
Mon? or less self-contained .s(*ctioiis of three-year degree 
courses should be made the subj(x*t of periodical examina¬ 
tions spread over tlie three-year pc'riod. The minimum 
pcrcciitage of marks for a pass in tlu? 1st, 2nd and 3rd 
divisions should b(‘ 70, 55 and 40 n‘spectiv('ly. There 
.should be a viva-voce examinacion only for post-graduate 
and professional degre'.es. A University degree should not 
be required for Government Administrative s(‘rviecs but 
spc'cial State t'xaminations should be held for the iiurpose. 
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Students, their activities and welfare 

There should bo the widest possible variety of courses at 
the first degree stage and there should be no discrimination 
in the matter of admission. There should be a thorough 
medical examination at the time of admission and ptTiodi- 
cally thereafter. There should be in every college National 
Cadet Corps units administered by the Centre. Social 
service should be I'licouraged on a voluntary basis. 
Reasonable standards for hostels, residence and coiporate 
life, freedom of University unions from political activities, 
and the maintenance of discipline by a Dean, were some of 
the othtT important recommendations. 

Women's Educaik^n 

There should be no curtailment in educational opportu¬ 
nities for women. In co-educational institutions as much 
thought and consideration should be given to the life and 
needs of women as to those of men. Through proper 
educational guidances women should be ‘Tielped to see 
their normal places in a normal society, both as citizens 
and as women.” They should "not try to imitate men,” 
but should "desire as good an education as women £is men 
get as men,” by giving up “the prevailing prejudices against 
the study of home economias and home management.” 

CoNSTrruTiON and Control 

The responsibility for University education should be 
shared by the Provincial and Central Governments, the 
concern of the latter being “with regard to finance, co¬ 
ordination of facilities in special subjects, adoption of 
national policies, ensuring minimum standards of efficient 
administration and liaison between Universities and 
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national research laboratories and scientific surveys, etc. ' 
A C(‘nlral Grants Conirnission, helped hy ])ancls of experts 
in difh'Tent branches, should allocate graiils to Universities. 
There should 1)0 no University of the purely affiliating type. 
University autliorities should be classified as follows: The 
Visitor; the Cdiancellor (geiKaally the Proviiu’ial 
Governor ); the Vic-e-Cdianccllor; the Senah*; the K\ecutiv(^ 
(’o'lUiei]; tJie Acadtanic (Jouncil; the Faculties; the boards 
of Studies; the Finance ('oininittee; and the Selection 
C'oinniittces. 


Finance 


Th(' G.oveminent should recognise its responsibility for 
financing highcT (‘ducation and should contribute an 
additional annual amount of 10 crores for the developuK'nt 
of University education. Income-tax laws should be 
amended to encourage donations for educational purposes. 

Univehsities of Banaiias, Aligarh and Deiju 

The clenominational character of banaras and Aligarh 
Universities should b(' eliminated. As a Central Univer¬ 
sity, I3elhi should offer facilities for work to students 
from all over India. The medium of instruction in these 
Universities should be the Federal language, although for 
some six years to come instruction could be given in both 
the Federal language and in English. 

New Universities 

While establishing new Universities freedom should be 
given for pioneer work and experiment in educational 
methods. Vishva Bharati at Shantiniketan and Jamia Mil- 
lia Tslarnia at Jamia Nagar, Delhi, should be given Charters 
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as Universities and suitable capitiil and recurring grants. 
In planning Universities, both urban and rural, effort 
should be made to get as good a distribution as possible 
with reference to the total educational needs of the 
country. 


Rural Univkilsities 

The vast population of the Indian villages has been scarcely 
touched by se^condary or higher education, and it is high 
time that “new Universities aiming at extended educational 
opportunity to the great mass of rural India” should be 
established “with tlieir own independent design and i)ro- 
gramme.” The People's Colleges of Denmark can provide 
helpful guidance in the matter. At one (aid of the S]3an 
of rural education should be Basic schools and at the other 
rural Universities, the distribution of this entire span 
being as follows: 

8 years for Basic education, 

3 or 4 years for post-Basic or Secondary education, 

3 years for college, and 

2 years for post-graduate University work for the 

Master's degree. 

The (Commission also give the details of how rural institu¬ 
tions of higher education should be run. But unlike other 
sections, this section contains no concrete jiroposals about 
how the existing conditions could be chang(,"d to suit the 
types of institutions recommended for the higher education 
of the village people. 

Critical Observations 


The report of the University Education Commission is the 
most authoritative and comprehensive document on the 
subject of University education in India that has been 
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published after the report of the Calcutta University Com¬ 
mission. As almost all the concJusioris have bc^eri arrived 
at unanimously by the members, they must needs carry 
great weight 

The second chapter dealing with tlie aims of Unh^cnsity 
education is very important indeed, and seems to have 
been conceived and written by Dr. Radhakrishnau him¬ 
self. Now (hat India is free, the Universities must have a 
wider conception of tlieir duties and responsibilities. “ITiey 
have to provide Ic'adership in politics and administrution, 
the prt>fcssions, industry and commerce. They have to meet 
the iiKTcasing demand for every type of higlicr education, 
literary, scicntilic, technical and professional. They must 
(mal)le the country to attain, in as short a time as 
possibl(\ freedom from want, dis(.‘ase and ignorance, !)> the' 
application and developnuait of scientific and techniciil 
know ledge. ’"' 

While freely accc'p)ting the best that the West has to 
offcT, w(‘ must not neglect India’s cultural heritage of the 
past which should be critically studied. “We must Ik' criti¬ 
cal and selective and use the past to illuminate the 
present. We should not give up the great values 
of our past nor should we cling to beliefs simply 
because they arc ancient. We must accept so iniic.h 
of anoient tlionght as is syinpatlu^tic to us.”^ The 
Commission arc) alive to the dangers of a purely materia¬ 
listic, or exclusively vocational and technical education. 
“If we wish to bring about a savage upheaval in our 
society, a raksamraj, all that we need to do is to give 
vocational and technical (‘ducation and starve the s]nrit. 
We will liave a numl)er of scientists without conscience, 
tccIiMicians without taste, who find a void within thein- 

Report of the University Education Commission, Vol. I, p. 33. 

^ibid., p. 56. 
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seivc's, ii moral vacuum and a desperate need to substitute 
stanethiiig, anything for their lost (»ndea\ oiir and purpose.' 

\V!L'i(' till' eIiapU‘rs on the Teaching Stall, Standards ol 
Teacliing, and (bourses of Study are \ery good and iniike 
coiicrete snggi\stions lor tlu* improvejnent of higlicj 
cdiication, the chapter on Religious Education does not 
appear to be so satisfactory. The value of spirituai and 
moral iiistruction in the building up of chiuacter is 
undeniabh', but th(' real problem is how best it can be 
con\c>ed in a country like India where there are so'eral 
religions. Formal lectures on the lives of great redigious 
leaders, on the selected i:)assages from the great scriptures 
of the world or even on tlu‘ probkans of th(i philosi.phy oi 
religion are hardly any solution of tlu' real j:)i‘obIem. 

The Commission make an effort to restore tlie t('aeher 
to his rightful place in society. He must lx‘ respected 
by people and adeciiiately paid in keeping with the; 
financial resources of the? country. Ck)<)d .'.cales of pay 
are bound to attract the right type of p(()])le to the 
t(\achi ng profession. 

The Commission rightly felt that tlic’ standard of 
Reaching at th(.' University stage cannot b(^ mat('rially 
improved withont raising the level oi Secondary Elduca- 
tion. Besides improving the quality of t('achers in 
Secondary scliools, the students also must study for 12 
years at a school and an Jiitermediate collegcj before ad¬ 
mission to the University. This rneasnre comes into 
conflict with what had been recommended by the 
Sargent Rc'port, namely, the abolition of the Intermediate 
class and the transfer of one of its ycurs to the High 
Schools and the other to the Universities. The latter 
scheme had Ixxai working successfully in Delhi 
13rovince for about five years when the Commission was 


Report of the Unwerdty Education Commission, Vol. I, p. 66. 
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appointed, and it is surprising that the system of Interme¬ 
diate c‘oIIc‘ges which had proved a failure in the past has 
been n'commended over again. If after twelve years* 
study at a school and an IntcTmediate collc'ge lh(' students 
arc admith'd to the tlirc(*-year degree', course recommend¬ 
ed Iw the ("ommission, they will have' to stay one additional 
year at the Univc'rsity, a proposition which may not be 
acceptable' to the ix'ople at large. 

The chapter on tlu^ Medium of Instruction also deals 
al)ly with a controversial sul)ject. It it'c-orntnends the 
adoption in Indian languages cT the international 
teclmical and scientific teriniiiology with such modific ations 
as their phonic systems may recjuin'. The' nu'dium of 
instrncti(ai for higher c'dnealion should be the* regional 
language or the PVderal language, and the students at tljc' 
iligiier S('eondary and IJiiivcTsity singes are c'xpee'ed to 
study tlirc'cr languages—the regional language, the Federal 
languages and English. Tlie study of English is reeom- 
m.'iided at the High School and Univc'rsity stages “in 
order that we may kc'cp in tonc-h with the living stream of 
('vc‘r-gn)wing kiunvledge. ’ In ordevr to maioilain the all- 
India character of a University and to facilitate the v\- 
(‘lumge (d icaclic'is and students, it would be better if tlic’ 
lo'deral language w'crc made the only medium of instruc¬ 
tion at the Univc'rsity stage. This will also hc'Ip to co-ordi¬ 
nate tlie work of tiu' Univer^:itit‘s belter and sa\e th.e re- 
dn])li(:ation of effort involved in carrying on research 
work c;f iIk' san.U' ty])(' by several Universities. 

The Commission rcvilise that the' reform of the ( \ami- 
nation system is ovcT-diie. Tliey rightly snggc'st that one- 
third of the marks allotted to each subject be reser^ cd for 
work done' during the course of instmc'tion and that tlris 
be adopted forthwitli in the ti'achiiig Universities for the' 
B.A. and B.Sc., M.A. and M.Sc. examinations. Tlie 
methods devised in other countries to minimise the defects 
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of the essay-type examination and the subjectivity of mark¬ 
ing should be carefully studied and all necessary precau¬ 
tions taken to see that marking is done under closely cont¬ 
rolled conditions. But something must be done? to 
minimises the excessive? imiDortance that is attached to exa¬ 
minations. They should not be regard(?d as the b(?-ali and 
end-all of all University education. This mentality can be 
removed to a gix'at extent, if a University degree is not in- 
sistcxl iii)()n as a minimum (jualification for even minor posts 
in administration or in business. 

The Commission also rightly feel that University edu¬ 
cation should not b(? regarded as the sole respoiisit)ility 
of the ])rovincial Governments, but it should be placed on 
the “concurrent lisU. The Centre should take th(‘ res¬ 
ponsibility for ‘'financre, co-ordination of facilities in special 
subjects, adoption of national policies, ensuring minirnuni 
standards of efficient administration and liaison l^etvveen 
Universities and national research laboratories and scien¬ 
tific surveys etc.” A Central Grants (commission hel])ed 
by pane ls of experts in different branch(?s should allocate 
grants to Univ(?rsities. 

The Commission do not rc'ject the modern University 
system established by the British and aim at re-organising 
it thoroughly in keeping with the mu'ds, aspirations and the 
cultural heritage of the country. They aim at giving dm? 
recognition and help to national institutions like the 
Vishva Bharati and Jamia Millia which long remained 
outside? th(‘ official University syst(?m. “Each of them, so 
far as it meets the fundamental reepunanents of our 
Constihition for equal treatment and opportunity for all 
class(?s and communiti(\s, and so long as it maintains a(?cop- 
table quality iji its work, should rec(?ive grants-in-aid on a 
l)ar with other recognised colleges and Universities, and 
should be given University status if that is desired.”** 

® Report of the University Education Commission^ Vol. I, p. 548. 
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Probably the most original idea in the whole Report is 
that of (jstablishing niral Universities. Realizing that the vast 
rural pojnilation of India “has bec'u scarcely touched by 
secondary or higher education except ]>>’ the pcTinanent 
withdrawal from village life of those able young people 
who have lc*ft the villages for the Universitic's," the Com¬ 
mission want “to create the types of educational oppor¬ 
tunity which are appropriate to Indian rural life, and to 
give a quality and range to that life whieh will naiiovc the 
disparity which is now a reality.'”^ For this purpose they 
suggest tlu? cstablishinent of rural Universities “with their 
own independent design and programme,” Th(\se 
Universities lire to be the culmination of that national 
systcMu which has the Basic scrhools as the foundation. Hut 
it is unfortunate that the Commission should have put the 
whole chapter at the vciy end by way of a post-script, as 
it were. It does not appear to be an essential f(\itur(' of 
tlie systcmi of UniversiW education, and moreover no con¬ 
crete recommendations are given at the end of the chapter. 

In short, the University^ Education Commission Report 
is very comprehensive, covering almost evt*ry aspect of 
University education. While retaining the fundamental 
structure of the University sy^stem introduced by the Ihitish, 
it suggests far-reaching reforms within that framework. 

A special session of the Central Advisory Board of Edu¬ 
cation was held on the 22nd and 23rd April, 1950 in Delhi 
to primarily consider the report of the University Educa¬ 
tion Commission. The Board acc(Tited most of the Com¬ 
mission’s recommendations about the Teaching Staff, 
Standard of Teaching, Courses of Study, Post-graduate 
Training and Research, etc. While accepting all th(' 
recommendations of the Ck)mmission on the subjc'ct of the 
medium of instruction, the Board suggested the adoption 


^ Report of the Vnivcrsitif Education Commission Vol. I, p. 555. 
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of article 351 of the Constitution which reads as follows: 
“It shall be th(^ duty of the Union to promote lh(‘ sj^rc'ad 
of tile Hindi langiiat^e to develop it so that it may S('r\'c 
as a medium of exprc'ssioii for all the' ('lernents of die 
composite culture of India and to secure this c'nrichment 
by assimilating, without interfering with its genius, the 
forms, style and e\])ression us(*d in rfindiistani and in 
other language's of India specified in the 8th sclu'duk' and 
by drawing wherever necessary or desirabl(* for its vo(‘a- 
bulary primarily on Sanskrit and secondarily on other 
languages.” 

As far as the Commission's rc'eommeudatioris about tlu* 
Unixersities of Aligarh and bauaras w(t<’ conecTiK'd, the 
board aceepied only one reeommendation, raanely. “that 
the denominational character of tlie Unixersitv Com*, be' 
eliniinated and people of all cast(‘s arul eree'ds lie (.‘ligiiiie 
fffr nu'mhership and provisions for n'ligious education lie 
madt' eJo;ig tlic' lines laid down nndc'r the head ‘Religious 
Edneation'.” W ith rc'gard to the other i\'eomniendaf:iens 
made by the Coimnissioti iu resjK'ct of (Central and oilier 
Uuiversitic's, the' Board rc'solvc'd that fh > Ce ntral Cox'eni- 
inent should take up tijc- matter with i’ldi'.idua! Ui'ive'r- 
sitic's e.nd thc' States eouec'rned and take sueli steps as may 
I)-:;- nc'ct'ssary. 

The board ac'ct'ptecl ihe Commission's rt'C'ommendation 
tliat v’ishxa Bharati at Shantiniketan and jainia Milla be 
givc'n provisional chariers as Universitic's and be given 
suitable Ciipital and recurring graiits. Tlic' Board also 
approved tlie rc'coniTnendatiori of tlu' Commission tliat 
special attention should be* paid to tlu' dc'vc'lopment of 
high('r education in rural areas. In tlu* course of inevitable 
expansion of higher education in India, a fair proportion 
of the additional facilities should Ix' directed to meeting 
thi' needs of rural areas. 

Tlius we see that the Central Advisory Board suggested 
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only minor chani^c^s in the* Univ(Tsit>^ Eclncation Commis¬ 
sion’s recornnierKlations wJiicli wore in lh(‘ main apjnosecl. 
As University (‘clncation is a provincial sul)jc*ct, tlic Eoaicl 
could not acc’cpt the Commission's rer'^nnineiidatioMS :il)onv 
various Univcr'sitics without coiisullin”; the State' (■eve'rn- 
ments. As (ar as th(‘ question of rural Urii’\'ersities was 
conc'CTMcd, there wer(‘ no conercie' nvonmicrKiiitiens to 
ac'Ci.pi or reject. T'he Hoard, thc'n'fon*, staled a earicral 
principle that the rural population should share ad'c. ealelv 
the facilities for higher (‘dneation pa'ovidc'd in 'die covmtiy. 

For laek of funds it has not !)c*e?i p()s.‘;i])]e lo 
fully t!ie reeommendations of the lladhaki ishnem Uuis er./iiy 
Education Commission. Hnt a. has hec'u made 

with th<' (antral UnivcTsitics and tlie Slales aip. . !.a; eva- 
dnaily niovine; in that direction. 

Clause No. 4 of the Cuijarat University liill ^^as 
amended "lo m;ike it ch.'ar that the University will h:i\ e da* 
])ow(T lo ])romotc tlic dcvelopiiUMU ol (iujarali aaid idnJi 
in Dc'vanagari script and iludr use as media of i.! "e'eetiv.n, 
and (sxamination’' while providing dial ‘ Kne’'. h nuty 
co!iliiH;(' to !)(' tile medium of instmedon and e .an.ioati'vi: 
for a ^period not (‘xec'edinj.!; ten years from th.e date ou vJiich 
section 3 comes into force in such suhject.j as may, honi 
time to timea be prescribed by the statutes. " 

The University of Ih’har has been estabiisl.K di ( IdoJ ) 
and has tak('n o\(t the j>rt\sent alfiliatiiiit aaid ("auniniiifj; 
functiofis of the old Patna UnivcTsiiy wliicii h:is been con- 
vertc'd into a fc'clcTal and leachin*:; IhuMasity. Aeet-vdesg 
to the amended constitution of tlve Patna thc' 

Vice-Ciiianeelloi, who will he a wholi'dimt' puli] (dde; r, 
must l)e a teachcT and the UnivcTsity t('aeh<Ts slionid teacli 
oidy post-j>;raduate classes. According to an ('arlicr deci¬ 
sion of thc old Patna University (which. 1 ho’pc, ill !h‘ 
acccq^ted by the newly constituted Uni\ersity of Hihar) 
Hindi is to bc^ the medium of instruction and examinati'.m 
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in subjects other than languages so that gradually by lf)62 
the entire teaching and examining at all stages of the 
University will be through tlie medium of Hindi. 

Even the Uni\'(Tsities with a religions bias are showing 
a tendency towards scciilarisin. The Univ(Tsitics of 
Banaras and Aligmh already have the option to make reli¬ 
gious studies coini^nlsory only for the followers of a i)ar- 
ticiilar religion. Osmania University has replaced the 
faculty of theology with one of religion and culture. (Com¬ 
pulsory theology and ethics have been abolished and 
substituted by the regional or allied classical languages 
and by a ‘ con^ course,” on the American model, comprising 
the history of civilization for science students and a survey 
of general science for the students of arts. 

The University of Agra has also givcai the candidates for 
the ILA. and B.Sc. c'xaniinations the optical to answer 
question papers in subjixts other than languages in Hindi. 
The candidates for the B.A. and B.Coin. e.xarninations will 
also have to take one paper in Hindi. 

The Calcutta University Act, 1951 has also l)een passed 
to provide* for tlu' re-organisation of tin* University accor¬ 
ding to the recommendations of the (Calcutta University 
Commission and the Radhakrishnan Commission. It 
envisages a widely representative Senate witli a majority 
of teacher members, an Acadcanic CJouncil composed al¬ 
most entirely of teachers and a Syndicate with only one 
official member. A whole time Vice-(Jhancellor and a i)er- 
inanent statutory grant of not less than 16 lakhs have also 
been provided. 

Subjects like anciemt Indian history, literature and culture 
have bc^gun to evoke a keen interest among University men. 
The University of Mysore has instituted a chair of Indology. 
At a total cost of Rs. 4,50,420 the Magadha Institute of 
research and post-graduate studies in Pali and allied sub¬ 
jects at Nalanda, and the Maithila Institute of post-gra- 
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duiite studies and research in Sanskrit learning at 
Darbhanga have? been founded. 

' Thus wo SCO that in the sphere of University education 
also we have l)egun to move in the right dirc'ctioii and it 
is hoped that as the recorninendations of the Kadha- 
krishnan (Jominission are iinpUanented, we shall have 
TJniversiti(:‘s tliat fully meet the needs of modern India. 



PART FIVE 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIAL ASPECTS 

CJIAPTER XXI 
SO(:iAL EDUCATION 

‘'lx A L\M) wlit'i'e ohH' 120 x:)('opU‘ out of a OiousaiK’ i\i\: 
literate the histiay of ucImU I'diieatioii is to b(‘ looked lor 
ii) die iiitare raduT than in the pasi."^ It doevs not seian 
to lia\ e hc'en real is ‘d. in Iiulia, till tie* very eiv:l r>l ilie first 
quarter of tla^ twentieth eeiitury, tliat the api>alliii^ i]]i!er;uy 
of tilt" people eoult] be iit|iiitlau*d by any otlu'r means than 
by etlueafin'4 t!ie cbildrtai. Up to the ('nd ol World 
War 5 . there had been very little progress in India in (lit" 
spht'rc' (;i adidr ecineutioM. Tht're wtat* miyht stdios'l;: in 
the niere advinveed j)ro\ inetss ed Iven.ual and B(>j!;i)ay rtin 
b)’ sch(^(*>ma>iers for an ("\tra allowaiut" and altendt'd by 
b(dh cbiltlren and adults. In Bt'n^ah there W'ere also some 
eontinnation scliools atltaicletl entin.‘i\ by adnlls. Tlie 
'Co-operative S(jcit.iy' niovt‘nient in rural ari'as liad also 
bei.’;un to arouse ])eoi)!e's interest in tlu' cause v.\ adult 
t‘diicalion. 

Vs in the spluTc of ])riinary c'ducaiion so in the sphen* of 
adult ediK‘afiOTi th(* State of Baroda gave a lead to the 
whoh‘ of India. It had puhhe* libraries as ('arly iis fU'd and 
a few years later it started travelling libraries also for the 
self-education of adults. Soon after, hbrar\' ass(>eiations 
were" formed in Andhradessa, Maharaslitra and Bengal. 
During the second dc'cad(‘ of th.e present century othei 
media of adult education at higher levels such as cheap 

* Ox fold on Indian Affair^i, No. 15, p. 39. 
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newspapers and University extension lectures w(Te fast 
gainint!; in popularity. 

A prais^:^vorihy (aiort in llie direction of adult (‘ducation 
was made !)y tlic^ Diwan of Mysore' Slatt' al)()!ii iia* yt.'ar 
!1(* start(^d niiriu'rons night scliooLs lor village adults 
and established a lud-work (;f cireiilaling libraries tlniHigli- 
oiit the Slate. A magazine called The Vi^nana (Science) 
was also startc'd to popularise* sc‘i(*ntific knovvlc'dgc*. i3ut 
all tliC’se good schcanc's w(*rc* abandoncxl oik* by one* after 
tile Diwaii hdt the State. 

With the awak('ning of political consciousness after 
World W^ai* 1 and the transfer of a certain measure, of 
administrative reponsibility to Indians as a result of the 
‘Montford’ Redorms, the movement for adult education 
gathered momentuin. The Punjab Govc'rninent in 1921 
inaugurated an intensive adult literacy campaign and its 
progress lictwcen 1922 and 1927 will be cl(*ar from the 
following table: 

PitoGiiEss OF Adult Education in the Punjab, 1922*27 


Year 

No. of adult schools 

\o. of scholars 
ill them 

1922-23 

j 630 

17,776 

1923-24 

1 1,528 ; 

40,883 

1924-25 

2,372 1 

61,961 

1925-26 

3,206 i 

85,371 

1926-27 

3,784 i 

98,414 


In 1922 thcTC were 27 adult schools in Rombay main¬ 
tained by the Central Co-operative* Instituti^ which had 
received a generous donation from Sir V. D. Thackersey. 
These were circulating schools stationed at one centre* for 
two years. The classes were held in the afternoon for two 
hours and instruction was given to adults in the thrt‘e R’s, 
elementary general knowledge and co-operative accounting. 
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In 1921 the U.P. Gov'ernment offered a subsidy to six 
miiTiicipalities for the development of a system of night 
schools for adults. In Bengal, besides 40 schools run by 
co-op('rative societies, there were about 100 continuation 
schools. In the C.P., the ManagcT of th(^ Express Mills ran 
seven schools for the adults of the depressed classes with 
the* help of the local Y.M.C.A. About th(? year 1924 the 
Government of Travancore began to give a grant-in-aid to 
those night schools (for adults) which gave instruction to 
20 to 40 students for two to three hours daily for at 
least 100 days in a year. The course lasted two years and 
comprised instruction in the 3 R’s, hygiene, first-aid and 
history. 

B('t\vecn 1927 and 1937 thcTe was a uniform decline in 
adult education in India owing to economic distress, politi¬ 
cal disturbances and communal bitterness. In the Punjab, 
for example, tlu? enrolment in adult schools fell from 98,414 
in 1927 to only 5,000 in 1937.“ But two interesting experi- 
iTumts were tried in the' Punjab during this period. Teachers 
in normal schools were encouraged to interest themselves 
in the work of adult education and libraries were attached 
to rural middle scliools to serve as cultural centres for chec¬ 
king relapse into illiteracy, and for providing convenient 
meeting place's where lectures on various useful topics 
could be delivered to the village pc'ople. Bombay alone 
showed some xnogress in the field of adult education bet¬ 
ween 1932 and 1937. The number of adult schools rose 
from 143 in 1932-33 to 180 in 1937 and their enrolment 
from 5,660 to 6,299. Greater government interest and 
better organised activities by other agencies w(‘re responsi¬ 
ble' for this progress in the face of great financial stringency. 

During the period of financial distress in the thirties some 
missionaries and individuals made praiseworthy efforts in 


^Oxford Patnphlets on Indian Afairs, No. 15, p. 39. 
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the cause of adult education in India. A school inspector, 
Mr. S. G. Daniel by name, devoted several hours c'ach day 
in Tanjore to instructing men and women and wrote popu¬ 
lar text-books for children and adults. Dr. J. J. Lucas of 
Allahabad also wrote many booklets in Romanised Hindi 
to serve as follow-up literature for adults. Rut these efforts 
were sporadic and individual and served only the purpose 
of inspiring other workers in the field. 

About the year 1935 the Travaneore Government began 
to give annual grants to private rmal and urban libraries. 
Libraries and reading rooms were also started in the 
primary schools of the education department and the 
Government budgeted a sum of Rs. 30,000 a year for main¬ 
taining SO such libraries. The Trivandrum Public Library 
acted as a sort of central headquart(‘rs for the rural libraries 
which paid to it a small annual affiliating fee. 

The coming into i)ower of the Congress Ministries in 
most of the Indian provinces in 1937 intensified the cam¬ 
paign against illiteracy. Fired by patriotic zeal, provincial 
ministers launched or encouraged literacy campaigns. Adult 
education associations came into existence in several pro¬ 
vinces. The Bengal Adult Education Association had none 
other than Dr. Rabindranath Tagore himself as its 
president. Similar associations came into existence in laick- 
now, the Punjab, Indore, Bombay, the Central Provinces, 
Kashmir, Madras, Mysore, Travaneore and elsewhere. The 
National Adult School Union of Great Britain sent Mr. T.F. 
Williams as their representative in 1937 to study ways of 
assisting adults in India. As a result of his visit, the Indian 
Adult Education Society of Delhi came into existence in 
1937 under the presidentship of Hon. Sir Shah Sulaiman. 
The first All-India Adult Education Conference met in 
Delhi in March, 1938. 

Dr. Frank C. Laiibach’s three visits to India, in 1935, in 
1937 and in 1938-39, stimulated Indian effort in the cause 
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of adult edrication to a great degree. Dr. T.aiibach was 
an Arne rican missionary whose inc^tliod of teaching adults 
had l)('('n vcm>' successful in the Philippines. Tie appli(xl 
his uK'tliod to Indian conditions also and has given a 
dt'tailed description c^f it in his book called *ln(lia Shall 
Be Literate^ During his third visit bc'tween 198S a7id 
1939, (in th(' words of Dr. l.aubach himself) “More than 
forty thousand ])c'opk' attended 226 conference sessions 
in fort}“two leading cc'iitres from Colornl^o to Kashmir and 
Assam to Bombay.”" In th(' U.P., the* Hon. Mrs. Vijaya- 
lakshmi Pandit made* an appeal to the people saying, “I 
appeal to every educated man and woman to take a vow 
to make' at least one person literate.” The Governor, 
the Spc'aker of the U.P. Assembly and other prominent 
leaders set tlie example by signing a pledge to teach at 
least one ];)erson within a year or pay Rs. 2/-. Half a million 
other people signed the pledge. 

The state of adult education in India in 1938-39 will be 
clear from the following table:'^ 

Schools for Adults, 1938-39 


Pro\‘inc(^ 

i 1 

‘No. of schools 

1 

Enrolment 

Madras 

12 i 

771 

Bombay 

673 

22,095 

Bengal 

: 967 ! 

28,152 

Unil(‘d Provinces 

2,689 i 

82,590 

Puiijal) 

146 i 

5,201 

Bihar 

130 I 

2,772 

C(!ritral Provinces & Bcrar 

43 

1,714 

Assam 

13 

505 

North-Western Frontier 
Province 

— 



India Shall Be Literate^ p. 11. 

* Ciovcrnniont of India Iteport on Education for the year 1938-39* 
quoted also in Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs, No. 15 p. 44. 
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Province |No. of scliools I Erirolineiit 


Sind 

! 28 

: 659 

Orissa 

1 

; 26 

Coorg 

— 

— 

Delhi 

18 

230 

Ajiner-Mcrwara 

13 

268 

Total 

j 4,r.a3 

i 1,44,983 


N.B. The figures in this table refer to regular scliools for 
adults and do not include ‘classes’ started for adults 
at various centres. 

“In 1939 the Adult Education Committee of the* Central 
Advisory Board of Education made a few recommendations 
on adult education, some of the most important ones being 
the following:^’ 

a) “Efforts should be directed in the b(*ginning to per¬ 
suade illiterates voluntarily to undergo instruction. If 
a voluntary system fails to achieve its object, ways and 
means of bringing pressure to bear on illiterates should 
be explored.” 

b) “The form in which instruction is given must be intel¬ 
ligible and interesting to the student and the instruc¬ 
tion itself should be closely related to his occupation, 
his personal interests and the social and economic con¬ 
ditions under which he lives.” 

c) “Boys under twelve years or those attending a full-time 
day school should not be encouraged to attend evening 
classes. If necessary, separate classes should be orga¬ 
nised for boys between twelve and sixteen.” 

d) “The possibility of making a period of social service 
obligatory on all students in Universities and pupils 


The recommendations are also given in detail at the end of the 
tiiaptcr on Adult Education in the Sargent Report, 1944. 
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in the upper forms of High schools should be carefully 
examined.” In the meantime an appeal was also to 
be made "to all educated persons, and in i^articular to 
Government servants, ,to render voluntary service in 
connection with the literacy campaign.” 
e) "Mechanical tiids to learning such as the radio, the 
cinema, the gramophone and the magic lantern can be 
used W'ith great effect in adult education.” 

That during the short-lived regime of the Congress 
Ministries adult education made rapid strides is clear from 
the following table:® 


Year 

No. of schools for 

I adults 

No. of students 

1936-37 

],287 

36,649 

1937-38 

: 1,547 

45,696 

1938-39^ 

! 4,603 

142,211 

1939-40 

5,974 

172,539 

1940-41 

6,407 

185,340 


The resignation of the Congress Ministries was followed 
by the British war effort on two fronts, against the Indian 
Quit-India movement inside the country, and against the 
Axis powers outside it. The momentum gained by the 
adult education movement declined, and there was no 
marked progress in any provinces till the year of Independ¬ 
ence. The number of adult schools in 1946-47^ had 
declined to 5,988 with 165,637 students. 

When the successful conclusion of World Wtu* II 
was in sight, the Central Advisory Board of Education 
brought out in 1944 a comprehensive plan of "Post-War 

“Compiled from Statistical Abstract for British India, 1936-37 to 
1940-41. 

^The figures for this ycjar arc slightly different from those given 
in the preceding table. 

^Statistical Abstract for 1946-47. 
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Educational Development in India,” popularly known as 
the Sargent Plan. Among the most important recommen¬ 
dations of the Sargent Plan on Adult Education are tfie 
following: 

1. “Although the main emphasis in the beginning may be 

jdaced on the liquidation of illiteracy, adult education 
in the full sense must be provided for those already 
literate. The amount of this should progressively in¬ 
crease as illiteracy disappears. 

2. Even with the introduction of a universal system of 
Basic Education there will be over 9 crorc's of illiter¬ 
ates (age group 20-40) to be dealt with. So adult 
education should be regarded as complementary to 
the free and compulsory system of primary (education. 
Plans should be made to solve the problem of adult 
education within a period of twenty years, the first 
five years being devote^d to the training of teachers 
and other necessary preparations. 

3. The responsibility for adult education must rest with 
the State but every effort should be made to enlist the 
aid of suitable voluntary organisations wherever 
available. 

4. Comprehensive arrangements on the lines set out in 
the Adult Education Committee's rc]:)ort should form 
an integral part of any national system of education.” 

The proposals of the Sargent Plan were estimated to cost 
“a little less than Rs.3 crores” during the entire' period of 
twenty years needed for the complete li(|uidation of illiter¬ 
acy. But for financial rc'asons the Sargent Plan has not 
yet been put into operation. 


Progress After Independence 

With the attainment of freedom, it began to be realised 
more than ever before that the achievement and main- 
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tenance of a secular democracy to which the country had 
pledged itself was impossible without an educated elec¬ 
torate. One of the chief aims of the newly formed Minis¬ 
try of Education became the education of adults. The 
Minister of Education in the Foreword to the first number 
of the Education Quarterly^ said, “Of the tasks which 
immediately confront us, two are of pre-eminent import¬ 
ance. They are the provision of universal Basic educa¬ 
tion for all children of school-going age and of Social edu¬ 
cation for adults who have not received the benefit of 
literacy.’" The objectives of adult education were en¬ 
larged so as to include not only instruction for literacy but 
also the education and welfare of the grown-up people 
in other rt'spects, in order to mak(‘ tluMU intelligent citi¬ 
zens and elficient workers. The term “Social Education” 
has come into general use in place of “Adult Education” 
to indic ate wider scope of the subject. 

In his inaugural address to the unesco Seminar on 
Rural Adult Education held in DeeeinhcT 1949 in Mysore, 
Maulana Abiil Kalam Azad explained the meaning of 
‘Social Education’ as follows: “By ‘Social Education’ we 
iiu;an an education for the complete man. It wdll give 
him literacy so that the knowledge of the world may be¬ 
come accessible to him. It will teach him how to harmonise 
himself with his environment and make the best of the phy¬ 
sical conditions in which he subsists. It is intended to teach 
him improved crafts and modes of production so that he 
can achieve economic betterment. It also aims at 
teaching him the rudiments of hygiene both for the indi¬ 
vidual and the community so that our domestic life may 
be healthy and prosperous. The last, but not the least, this 
education should give him triiining in citizenship so that 
he obtains some insight into the affairs of the world 

® Started by the Ministry of Education in March, 1949. 
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and can help his Government to take decisions which will 
make for peace and progress.”^*^ 

According to the Bureau of Education Pamphlet No. 
58 on Basic and Social Education, "Social Education may 
be defined as a course of study directed towards the pro¬ 
duction of consciousness of citizenship among the 
people and promotion of social solidarity among th(mi. 
It has three aspects, namely, 

a) The* introduction of literacy among grown-up illiter¬ 
ates; 

b) The production of an educated iriind in the masses 
in the absence of literal*}^ education; 

c) The inculcation of a lively sc'use of rights and duties 
of citizenship, both as individual and as members of 
a powerful nation.’' 

The* work of Social Education gathered momentum once 
agaiis wli(*n in 1949 the* Central Advisory Board of Educa¬ 
tion adoptc'd the following twelve-point programme’^ of 
Basic and Social Education, specially for Delhi province: 

1. ‘The village school will be a centie of instiiiction, 
welfare work, sports and recreation for the entire 
village. 

2. Separate times will be allotted to children, adoles¬ 
cents and grown-ups. 

3. C'ertaiii days in the week will be reserved exclusively 
for girls and women. 

4. A number of motor vans fitted with proj(*ctors and 
loud-speakers are being secured to visit the village 
schools. Films and magic lanterns will be shown and 
recording of talks played. It is proposed that each 
school will be visited at least once a week. 

5. Schools will be provided with radio sets and arrange- 

Report of the Seminar has bixm published by the Ministry of 
Education, Government of India. 

” Ediicalion Quarterly, March, 1949, pp. 40-41. 
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ments will be made for broadcasting special program¬ 
mes for school children, adolescents and grown-up 
people in the light of the scheme of Social Education 
sketched above. About 140 sets have already been 
provided by the Ministry of Information and Broad¬ 
casting, and more will be supplied as soon as possible. 

6. Popular dramas will be organised in the schools and 
from time to time prizes given for the best plays 
produced. 

7. There will be provision for teaching national and 
eomrmmity songs. 

8. Arrangements will be made for giving simple instruc¬ 
tion in some craft or indiistry suited to the locality. 

9. J.ecturc's will be arranged in co-operation with the 
Ministries of Health, Agriculture and Labour to in¬ 
struct \'illag(.TS in the simple laws of social hygiene, 
methods of agriculture, cottage industries and co¬ 
operative activities. 

10. In co-operation with the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting suitable films and slid(‘s will be sliown 
from time to time. Arrangenu'uts will also be made* 
for visits of public men to speak to the viliagers on 
problems of national importance. The help and 
assistance of public bodies interested in constructive 
work will be invitt^d to give effect to the programme 
of Social Education, 

11. Arrangements will be made for organising group 
gari](;s. Competitions will be held from time to time 
between different schools and villages. 

12. Periodic (‘xhibitions, fairs, and excursions will be 
organised.” 

The same year a Conference of Provincial Education 
Ministers was summoned for the purpose of considering the 
implementation of the scheme given above. The Confer- 
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ence met in New Delhi in February, 1949 under the chair¬ 
manship of the Honl)le Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

The Conference accepted the proposal of the Govern¬ 
ment of India that of the sum of Rs. 1 crore earmarked by 
the Centre for Social Education, Rs. 10 lakhs may be 
reserved for Central activities and the remaining Rs. 90 
lakhs should be distributed among the provinces in pro¬ 
portion to the number of illiterates in them. Each province 
was to submit the first three years* scheme of its five- 
year Social Education programme and was to contribute 
an amount equal to the Central subvention during that 
period of three years. Other suggestions of the Confe¬ 
rence included the revision by the provinces of their own 
schemes of Social Education so as to bring them in line 
with the scluanc! approved by the Conference, an examina¬ 
tion by them of the value of museums as agenci(\s of Social 
Education, an investigation by the Universities of the desi- 
ralnlity of mobilizing students for literacy work, the setting 
up of circulating libraries in th(‘ provinces, the inclusion of 
the theory and methods of teaching adults in the courses 
of training colleges and the encouragement by the 
Gov(Tjmient of India of the use of visual aids through their 
ad('qilate provision. 

In Delhi the scheme of Social Education has been in 
operation for several years now. In 1949, many centres of 
Social Education were established and the Adult Educa¬ 
tion Department of Delhi Muiiici]3ality also made arrange¬ 
ments for the training of social workers. In 1950, the 
Education D(q)artment, Delhi, introduced a no\^(?l set of 
audio-visual aids, aptly named the Caravan, consisting of 
four vans, one to sei*ve as a mobile stage, another as a mov¬ 
ing cinema, and the remaining two as exhibition vans. The 
Caravan is self-sufficient, being fitted with microphones 
for public lectures, electric generators, projectors, etc. It 
has been touring the 300 villages of Delhi Province, holding 
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three-day educational melas at one centre after another. 
A Janata College has also been started at Alipore in Delhi 
with the object of training local leaders for rural areas. 
Theoretical and practical instruction is given there in 
agriculture, cottage industries, health, town-f)Ianning, 
civics etc. 

The financial help from the Centre enabled the various 
States to intensify their Social Education campaigns. In 
1950, the State of Madhya Bharat had 4,39S centres of 
Social Education with 8,284 classes, 7,134 for men and 
1,150 for women. 1,21,045 adults appeared at the Adult 
Education Certificate Examination out of whom 75,834 
men and 16,300 women were declared siu‘cessful. Inten¬ 
sive Social Education courses of five wc'cks’ duration were 
also organised in numerous summer camps. Social 
Education work was also extended to factory labourers. 

The State of U.P. started numerous "continuation classes'" 
for adults and adolescents who k^ft school at about the age 
of 14 years. These included the h'acliiiig of soini^ art or 
craft also. In 1950, 65 Social Education camps were 
organised during the surnmcT vacations. Volunteers in 
these camps taught the villag(TS and did othca* types of 
uplift work. A refrc'sher course was also organised to 
train 50 supervisors and kamdars of the Cane Develop¬ 
ment Department in agriculture, co-operation, compost 
making, tree plantation, improving cattle wealth and 
Panchayat Raj. 

Almost every other State has its own programmes of 
Social Education; Bombay, Madras, Bihar, Orissa, Ajmer 
etc. have all made notable progress in this direction. 

For reasons of space it is not possible to give the 
details of the plans of all the States. Some of their main 
characteristics may, however, be mentioned. 

In Bihar institutions rather than individuals have been 
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entrusted with the responsibility for running the Social Edu¬ 
cation centres. 

West Bengtil has emphasized recreational activities such 
as travelling theatres, folk dancing, tjatras^ hhajan-mmidalLs, 
and kirians. 

Madras organises camps* for the training of teachers and 
for imparting further education to youth leaders. There is 
also a system of libraries. 

Bombay introduced in 1945-46 the Compact Area Sch(*me 
under which a compact area of a suitable size? was placed 
in the charge of a special officer whose? duty it was to see 
that about 1,000 adults were made literate? every* yc'ar in 
his area. In 1946-47 the Scheme was workc?d out in 19 areas 
including one for w'ornen. 763 classes w^re held with an 
enrolnu lit of 21,349 adults of whom 3,786 w(‘re W'Omen. 
The same year then? was another scheme of Home Classes 
for women in urban areas. Boys were asked to prepare 
lists of illiterate women and to teach them reading and 
writing in their homes. Madin a rrad(?sh has attacked llie 
problem of adult education on a big scale by (‘inploying 
the technique of camps for the purpose of m:iss education. 

Uttar Pradesh gave an intensive course of ten months’ 
training to graduates—four months being spent on Social 
Education and the rest on social work including adult 
education. 

Although after Independence we enlarged the sco]K' 
of adult education by giving it tlie new name of Social 
Education and by including in it much more than mere 
literacy, although we drew up a comprehensi\T? 12-point 
programme of Social Education for Delhi by way of a 
model programme for other States, we have been able to 
produce significantly very little suitable literature for our 
neo-literates so that they may not relapse into illiteracy. 
Some sporadic, but laudable, efforts have been made b}^ 
private institutions like the Idara Taleem-O-Tarraqi 
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(Department of Adult Education), Janiia Millia, Delhi, to 
bring out a large number of interesting and instructive 
pamplilets for the benefit of adults. But unless the pro¬ 
blem is systematically tackled by both the Central and 
State Governments, adequacy in this respect cannot be 
achieved. The Ceiitial Government, however, is becoming 
increasingly conscious of this j)roblem. 

At its meeting held at Trivandrum, in January 1951, the 
Central Advisory Board of Education resolved that a 
Committee for tlie production of Social Education 
literature sliould be formed. This Social Education 
Literature Committee met in New Dellii in January 1952 
for the first time. Mr, K. G. Saiyidaiii who could not be 
present because of indisposition, in a message emphasised 
the importances of suitable literature for adults: 

'‘The w^ork of Social Education is greatly handicapped— 
both at its literacy stage and in its w ider sense—by tlie 
paucity of suitable reading materials, graded to appeal to 
the adults. There* is urgent need for producing large 
numbers of booklets, folders, charts, journtils, newspapers, 
w^al) papers and other illustrated materials which will cap- 
tujc tlie adults' interest and iinagination by their selection 
of materials. In this field there is not only room for every 
considerable improvement in the kind of things that are 
being produced today but also for inter-State co-operation 
in order to avoid overlapping and pool available resources 
in talent and finance.”^- 

The meeting made a few recommendations to encourage 
writers to enter the field of Social Education: 

(a) Social Education authorities should watch writers 
in the market and encourage good ones to write 
books and pamphlets through competitions; 

^^Proceedings of the 19th Meeting of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education in India (published in March, 1952), Appendix C (d). 
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(b) They should give prizes for the best books publish¬ 
ed every year; 

(c) Tliey should ask officers in scTvice or teachers in 
Universities and schools to compile, write or trans¬ 
late books on suitable subjects; 

(d) They should purchase a number of copies of such 
books published by private firms; 

(e) The State Library Associations wherever the^y 
existed werci to draw up bibliographies of existing 
Social Education literature and social service 
workers were to be requested to make suggestions 
about the subjects on which Social Education lite¬ 
rature was needed. 

The Centnil and State Governments were to draM- up 
their own plans for bringing out Social Education literature 
during 1952-53 in the light of the recommendations made 
above by the Committee. 

In April 1952 the Ministry of Education, Govennnent of 
India, called a conference of eminent educationists to 
discuss the subject of producing suitable rt'ading material 
for iK'O-literates. Many useful suggestions wore made 
and the Conference agreed that there was need for the 
following type's of literature: 

(a) Daily news-sheet; 

(b) An illustrated fortnightly or monthly \\’hich would 
contain material on sports, health, hygiene, agri¬ 
culture and world news; 

(c) Graded primers; 

(d) General literature for adults; and 

(e) Guide books for teachers. 

Some State Governments have already drawn up their 
programmes of producing suitable literature for adults. 
Recently the Delhi Public Library was established and its 
Director requested the tcachtTS of the educational institu- 
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tions of the country to write suitable booklets on various 
subjects for the neo-litcrates. 

Critical Obseuvaiions 

Tlie interest in Social Education shown recently by both 
the Central and the State Governments deserves all praise. 
It is also now almost universally admitted that literacy as 
the aim of adult education is too narrow. Since the 
country has decided to be a s(?cular democracy, the edu¬ 
cation of the vast illiterate masses for intelligent citizen¬ 
ship and effici(ait work for their different occni)ations has 
become very necessary. An illiterate and ignorant electo¬ 
rate is a greater danger to a d(?mocraey than any attack 
from outside. It is unfortunate, however, that the Govern¬ 
ment of India, in their First Five-Year Plan have ('xpr(\ssed 
their inahilit)' "to accept any large nu'asure of rt'sponsibi- 
lity for Basic and Social Education in the country as a 
whole.” Unless adc'cjuate funds are made available, no 
national scheme of education for a country like India can 
be successful. Ihit it is a source of satisfaction to us that 
both the Central and State Govcrnnu'uts are not only 
making increasing ('florts to educate the illiterate masses of 
our country but they are also doing something for the 
continiK'd education of the neo-literates. 



CHAPTER XXII 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Tijkre cxistc'cl in the? first half of the lOtli century a few 
crafts schools specially run by the missionaries for trainiTig 
their poor Indian converts in carpentry or smithery to 
enable them to earn their living. There were no Industrial 
or technical schools for training workers for modern 
organised industries. The Despatch of 1854 for the first 
time realised the need of giving the people an education of 
“such a character as may be practically useful to the x:)eo])]e 
of India in their different sphere's of life.'’ Rut nodii.og 
seems to have been done in the subsequent thirty x ear.s, so 
that the Indian Education Commission of 1882 had to 
recommc?nd that a secondary school course should be 
introduced which would fit boys for industrial or commer¬ 
cial careers. The Government of India accepted this 
recommendation and suggested that drawing and the 
rudiments of science should be taught in all but the? most 
elementary schools and that the study of natural science 
and the cultivation of the faculty of observing and reason¬ 
ing from observation and experiment should be encouraged. 

In spite of these suggestions, nothing was done by the 
Government for the x3romotion of Technical education in 
India during the 19th century. As the Indian Industrial 
Commission, 1916-18, pointed out, “The non-existence of 
a suitable education to qualify Indians for posts n^quiring 
industrial or technical knowledge was met by the importa¬ 
tion of men from Europe, who supervised and trained illi¬ 
terate Indian labour in the mills and factories that were 
started. From this class of labour it was impossible to 
obtain the higher type of artisan capable of supervisory 
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work.”^ The needs of the Public Works and other Govern¬ 
ment Departments, however, led to the establishment, bet¬ 
ween 1856 and 1858, of four engineering colleges at 
Roorkee, Poona, Madras and Calcutta, offering degree 
courses in Civil, Mechanical and Electrical engineering, 
besides diploma and other courses for lower grades of 
c^mployment in Government and other engineering depart¬ 
ments, Later, more engineering colleges were established 
at Banaras, Lahore, Karachi, Patna, Bangalore, Hyderabad, 
Trivandrum and several other places. 

"In their resolution of the 18th June 1888, on the subject 
of Technical education, the Goveniment of India i^ointed 
out that the education hitherto provid(?d had bec'u too ex¬ 
clusively literary in its bent; that industrial training was 
required in view of the necessity of securing a greater 
variety of occupations; and that Technical (‘ducation could 
be provided with advantage at once for industries which 
had already rcacliod a comparatively advanced stage of 
devc^loprnent, such as the textile and (*ngin('ering indus¬ 
tries, though the danger of establishing a systcmi of training 
for those insufficiently advanced was noted. The neces¬ 
sity of giving a more practical bias to general education 
was emphasised, and Local Governments were invited to 
take action in these directions. The immediate results were 
negligible; but the nc^cessity for science teaching in the col¬ 
leges affiliated to the Universities was recognised, and the 
provision for the technical training of engineers was greatly 
improved.”- The Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bom¬ 
bay, was founded in 1887, mainly through private effort, to 
provide courses of instruction suited to the requirements of 
the growing Bombay mill industry. 

During the last decade of the 19th century there was an 
insistent demand for Technical education in the country. 

' lieport of the Indian Industrial Cnmmmum, para. 135. 

®ibicl., para. 138. 
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At almost every annual session during that period, the 
Indian National Congress pointed out the need for the 
promotion of Technical education. In 1898, it prayed that 
“having regard to the poverty of the people, and the 
decline of indigenous industries, the Government will in¬ 
troduce a more elaborate and efficient scheme of Technical 
education, and set apart more funds for a better and more 
successful working of the same 

As a result of all this agitation towards the close of the 
19th century, the Government of India decided early in 
the 20th century to send selected Indians to Europe and 
America for Technical education. The Government of 
India Resolution on Educational Policy, 1904, said, “The 
first call for fresh effort is now towards the development 
of Indian industries, and especially of those in which native 
capital may be invested. Technical instruction directed to 
this object must rest ui)on the basis of prtilirninary general 
education of a simple and practical kind, which should be 
clearly distinguished from the spt^cial teaching that is to 
be based upon it, and should, as a rule, be imparted in 
schools of the ordinary type.As a step towards provi¬ 

ding men qualified to take a leading part in the improve¬ 
ment of Indian industries, the Government of India have 
determined to give assistance in the form of scholarships 
to selected students to enable them to pursue a course of 
Technical education under supervision in Europe or 
America."’ 

The resolution also mentions the existence of 123 indus¬ 
trial schools in the country teaching 48 trade's to 8,405 
pupils and points out their chief defects. “A large propor¬ 
tion of the pupils who attend them have no intention of 
practising the trade they learn, but pass into clerical and 
other employments, using the industrical schools merely 

*Oi»('tod in the Report of the Indian Industrial Commissions. 

1916-18, p. 260. 
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to obtain the general education which they could 
acquire in ordinary schools at less cost to the State, but 
at greater cost to themselves.” The resolution promises to 
remedy these defects by making a more careful selection 
of pupils for these industrial schools. 

Between 1905 and 1917, one hundred and thirteen 
scholarships of £.150 a year each were given to candi¬ 
dates for Technical education abroad. In 1917 this scheme 
of scholarshi])s was revised. Preference b(>gan to be given 
to those who had aptitude for an industry and possessed 
suitable academic qualifications. Arrangements were? also 
made? for scholarship holders to do practical work in India 
b(?fore proceeding to England. Preference? was to be giv(?n 
to industries like the textiles, mining, potte'ry, tanning, 
matches, glass, sugar, pencils anel paper; while law, medi¬ 
cine, forestry, veterinary science, agriculture, etc., were 
excluded. 

In the meantime, Indians began to dernanel that techno¬ 
logical institutions should be e.stablished in India to obviate 
the need of going abroad. Tliis demand was partly met 
by the establishment between 1921 and 1937 of a number 
of technical institutions such as the Indian School of Mines, 
Dhanbad, the Ilarcourt Butler Technological Institute, 
Kanpur, and the School of Chemical Technology, Bombay. 
But these efforts were too inadequate to meet the needs of 
India and so stud(?nts continued to go abroad in large 
numbers for technical studies. According to the Quinquen¬ 
nial Review of Progress of Education in India, 1932-37, 
there were “220 Indian students receiving training in vari¬ 
ous branches of engineering and technology in the Univer- 
siti(\s and colleges in the United Kingdom and Eire” alone. 
The inadequacy of the provision for Technical education 
in India was clear from the fact that “even in the compa¬ 
ratively highly industrialized province of Bombay, there 
were in 1941-42 only 264 graduates in the faculty of 
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Technology, 192 in Engineering, 20 in Chemical Techno¬ 
logy and 52 in Agriculture, the total number of graduates 
being 5,100/'^ 

With the coming of Independence it has come to be 
increasingly realised that if the economic development of 
the country is to take place and the standard of living of 
the masses is to be raised, adequate provision for Technical 
education in India should be made. “Expansion and deve¬ 
lopment of facilities for Technical education is the sheet- 
anchor of all plans of economic development.”® 

The Position in 1950 
Post-Graduate Training 

Both in the range of subjects and the number of institu¬ 
tions, the facilities for advanced technical training were 
extremely limited. There were only five institutions in 
the country providing Technical education of post-graduate 
standard. While only one institution offered post-graduate 
courses in Aeronautical Engineering, Metallurgy, Internal 
Combustion Engineering and lower Engineering, t^vo did 
so in Chemical Technology and in Applied Physics. Most 
of these post-graduate courses had been started fairly 
recently and the Departments were generally in a forma¬ 
tive stage. 

Under-Graduate Training 

There were 26 Engineering colleges in the country offer¬ 
ing degree courses in Civil, Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineering. Recently, courses in Chemical Engineering 
were organised in four institutions, in Electrical Communi¬ 
cation Engineering in two institutions, in Metallurgical 
Engineering in one institution and in Highway Engineering 

* Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs, No. 15, p. 54. 

^The Education Quarterly, September, 1950, p. 91. 
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in one institution. Tlie development of facilities for training 
in other technological subjects had not kept pace with 
engineering subjects. Tliere were only eight first-grade 
institutions in the country teaching technological subjects 
up to the degree standard — three of them offering courses 
in Chemical Technology, one each in Ceramics, Glass, 
Pharmaceutics, Metallurgy and Leather Work, two in 
Mining and tliree in Textile Technology. 

Junior Technical Education 

Junior technical training courses seek to give necessary 
academic training to potentiiJ ovcrs(‘CTS, foremen, charge- 
men and other categories of supervisory personnel. Nearly 
50 institutions distributed all over the country were en¬ 
gaged in imparting instruction u]) to the diploma or certi¬ 
ficate standard in a fairly wide range of subjects such as 
Automobile Engineering, Radio Engineering, Textile 
Technology, Sanitaiy Engineering, Fislieries, Navigation, 
Cinematography, Sound Engineering, Food Technology, 
etc. 

Most of the institutions suffer from a lack of equipment, 
or of adequate accommodation, or of adequate staff or of 
all the three. While established institutions have increased 
their intake without being able to c^xpand their physi¬ 
cal facilities correspondingly, new institutions have not 
been able to build, equip and staff quickly for lack of 
funds. Moreovc'r the teaching staff of almost all the insti¬ 
tutions are burdejied with routine teaching and have little 
time for research. 

Until receiitly, th(? development of Technical education in 
India had been unco-ordinated, each institution, having 
absolute freedom to reorganise and conduct whatever 
course of training it cho.se. In 1945 an All-India Council 
of Technical Education was established: 
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1. to survey the whole field of Technical education in 
consultation with State Units; 

2. to consider all immediate projects for the development 
of Technical education; and 

3. to conduct preliminary investigations with a view to 
ascertaining the conditions on which the authorities 
in control of existing institutions would be prepared 
to co-operate in all-India schemes. 

This Council set up six Boards of Tc'chnical Studies in 
the main branches of Engineering and Technology and the 
latter have framed courses, full-time and part-time, to meet 
the requirements for different categories of personnel for 
the development of industries, for the execution of various 
national reconstruction projects of Governments, Com¬ 
merce, etc. A Scicmtific Manpower Coinmittc'e was 
aiipointed to assess the needs of tlie country' in teclinical 
personnel. 

The following table gives an estimate about the country's 
need during the next tem years and the anticipated out¬ 
turn on the basis of existing resources: 



No. 

requirc'd 

Antieii^ated outturn 

Category 

Senior 

Junior 

Senior 

Junior 


Grade 

Crradc^ 

Gradt' 

Grade 

Engineers 

25,250 

28,700 

16,300 

18,000 

Arcliitects 

310 

— 

90 

— 

Chemists & Clicmical 
Technologists 

6,560 

3,900 

4,790 

1,140 

Physicists 

3,300 

220 

2,050 

— 

Metallurgists 

1,090 

150 

580 

— 

Glass & Ceramics 
Technologists 

320 

310 

300 

90 

Textile Technologists 

780 

950 

340 

1,270 

Fuel & Furnace 
Technologists 

310 




Leather Teelinologists 

350 

450 

HO 

250 

Geologists and Geo¬ 
physicists 

1,420 

__ 

410 
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No. required 

Anticipated outturn 

Category 

Senior 

Junior 

Senior 

Junior 


Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Mathematicians & 

Statisticians 

1,560 

60 

1,210 

— 

Botanists 

900 

— 

610 

— 

Zoologists 

1,430 

— 

720 

— 

Biologists 

680 

— 

100 

— 

Agricultural 

Scientists 

2,640 

610 

8,730 

1,290 

Dairy Technologists 

700 

— 

180 

520 

Nurses 

32,510 

— 

500 

— 

Scienct; teachers & 
unclassified Scienti¬ 
fic & Technical per¬ 
sonnel 

2,02,740 





Thus we see that there are wide gaps between the 
requirements for scientific and technical manpower and 
the (ivisting resources. The Government of India have 
plans to bridge these gaps. An ad hoc committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr. N. R. Sarkar was appointed to 
examine in detail the technical problem confronting the 
country. The; Committee recommend('d the establishment 
of four Regional Higher Technical Institutions, on the lines 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The East¬ 
ern Institution has already been established at Hijii, 70 
miles from Calcutta. When fully developed, this insti¬ 
tution will provide for training and research in a wide range 
of subjects, catering for 2,000 under-graduate students 
and 1,000 post-graduate students and research workers. 
Steps are also being taken to develop the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore, and the Delhi Polytechnic, at great 
cost. The Government of India also have a scheme for 
improving the non-government institutions at a cost of 
Rs. 15 million non-recurring and Rs. 2.7 million recurring. 
The Scheme also envisages giving an interest free loan of 
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Rs. 3.8 million to the institutions for the construction of 
hostels for students. 

In order to provide facilities for practical training, the 
Government of India also have a comprehensive long range 
plan under consideration, including the following measures: 

a) Facilities will be provided in Government Technical 
Departments for the industrial training of the artisan 
type of personnel, the supervisory or foreman type of 
personnel and the executive type of personnel. 

b) Facilities for practical training of various grades and 
categories will be organised in all factories and indus¬ 
trial establishments under Government supervision. 

c) The trainees will be paid adequate wages or stipends. 

d) Both Industry and Government Departments will make 
arrangements for the training of fresh graduates as 
executive officers. 

e) Foreign firms supplying industrial machinery, plant 
and equipment will be required by the terms of their 
contracts to provide facilities for training a suitable 
number of Indians in their workshops. 

Generous grants have been given to a few selected 
Universities, on the recommendations of the Scientific Man¬ 
power Committee for the development of post-graduate 
and research training facilities in scientific and technolo¬ 
gical subjects, as well as for the establishment of Depart¬ 
ments like? Geophysics for which adequate facilities are not 
available in the? country. Fifty senior and one hundred 
and fifty junior research scholarships were also awarded 
during 1949-50. 

The All-India Council for Technical Education recently 
appointed a Committee for the purpose of examining the 
question of training in Industrial Administration and Busi¬ 
ness Management and to prepare a scheme for organising 
facilities for such training in the country. The Committee 
submitted a report for the eastern region of the country 
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with reference to the facilities to be provided at the Indian 
Institute of Technology, Kharagpur. Some of the import- 
ant recommendations of the Committee were as follows: 

a) Students of engineering, technological and commer¬ 
cial courses should be introduced to management sub¬ 
jects for a year or two at the undergraduate* stage; 

b ) A post-graduate department of Industrial Administra¬ 
tion and Business Management should be set up as an 
organ of the Institute of Technology, Kharagpur with 
the object of training men in industrial engineering, 
business management and industrial administration 
for occupying responsible administrative and mange- 
rial positions in industry and commerce. 

c) Short tcTin refresher courses in managc'mc'ut subjects 
should be arranged for the benefit of junior execaitive 
officers and labour leaders. 

d) Selected Universities should also have part tiinc^ day 
and e^xming courses in inaiiag(*ment subjects for junior 
executives working in business and industry. 

RECrONAL CONfMITTEES 

The constitulion of the four re\gional commith'cs of the 
All-India Council of Technical Education and demarca¬ 
tion of the regions for each committee have been finalis('d. 
One of the main functions of tli(?se regional committecis will 
be to briiig about clos(* co-operation betwcum industry and 
educational institutions within their respective regions. 
.Such co-operation will lead to a twofold benefit: (i) to the 
organisation of courses really useful for the development 
of industries and (ii) to the organisation of apprentice- 
training of engineering and technological students in 
ind u strial concerns. 

In recent years technical institutions in the country have 
been expanding their activities considerably. At the Indian 
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Institute of Science, Bangalore, a Power Engineering 
Department has been started and a High Voltage Labora¬ 
tory lias been set up under a German expert. The Indian 
Institute of Technology, Kharagpur, is proposing to start 
the following new courses from the session 1952-53: 

i) Agricultural Engineering; 

ii) Communication Engineering; 
i i i) Workshop Technology; 

iv) Transport Engineering; 

v) Naval Architecture; 

vi) Architecture and Town Planning; and 
vii ) Geology and Geophysics. 

It is also proposed to make provision for research in 

a) Fuel Technology, 

b) Technical Gas, 

c) Reactions with special referemee to high pressure, and 
cl) Study of high Polymers and Synthetic Rcjsins. 

Delhi Polytechnic has been affiliated to the Univc'rsity of 
Delhi for the degree course in the following subjects: 

i) Commerce, 

ii) Chemical Engineering, 

iii) El(‘ctrical Engineering. 

For the improvement and expansion of the existing 
technical institutions in the country the Government of 
India made in 1952-53 a grant of Rs 21-1 lakhs non-recur¬ 
ring and Rs, 6*60 lakhs recurring with a provision for fur¬ 
ther grants of Rs. 15*69 lakhs non-recurring and Rs. 14*76 
lakhs recurring. Grants have also been made to some 12 
Universities for the development of their post-graduate re¬ 
search departments in the various branches of science. 

Critical Observations 

The efforts of the British for the promotion of Technical 
education in India did not go beyond their immediate 
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needs for the efficient administration of the country. They 
wanted overseers for the construction and maintenance of 
public buildings, roads, canals and ports, and artisans and 
craftsmen for the use of instruments, apparatus needed for 
the army, navy, and the survey departments. While 
superintending engineers, foremen and artificers were 
recruited from England, arrangements were made in India 
for the training of craftsmen, artisans and sub-overseers. 
But as the needs of the country expanded and it became 
impossible to recruit all technical personnel from abroad, 
engineering colleges had to be started in India. The 
achievement of the British effort in the sphere of Technical 
education can best be summed up in the following words 
of the Radhakrishnan University Education Commission: 

‘We find that in most cases (i.e., in most technical insti¬ 
tutions) die equipment is insufficient, the staff small and 
underpaid, and the courses of study too few and stereo¬ 
typed. The yearly output of engineers is too small in com¬ 
parison to the demands of the country, growing out of the 
various schemes of industrialisation and development 
undertaken by the Government. It is 1/40 of that of the 
U.S.A. and 1/3 that of England. Post-graduate training 
and research are virtually non-existent, and the present 
system is incapable of producing engineer scientists, or de¬ 
sign and development engineers who can plan and execute 
large schemes.”® Fortunately, however, our national 
Government is conscious of the fact that without the ad¬ 
vance of technical education the economic development of 
the country is impossible. It is making efforts to remedy 
the defects that we have inherited from the British. 


Report of the Radhakrishnan University Education Commission, 
Vol. I, p. 255. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 

It is wrong to imagine that the ancient Indians entirely 
ignored physical activities in their search for the highest 
sxnritiial welfare. Tlie need for constant fighting against 
the aborigines kej^t the martial si:)irit of the ('arly Aryans 
alive. “Swordsmanship, riding, running, jumping, wrest¬ 
ling, use of the* bow and arrow and of the s]oc^ar, and hun¬ 
ting were common x)ractice.”^ When lat(?r the cast(?-system 
emerged, these activities became the sx:)ecial concern of 
the Kshatriyas who had to be always preparc'd for military 
emergencies, while the other castes ke])t fit by the very 
nature of their daily round of duties. In the Epic Age 
military training remained generally confined to th(‘ Ksha¬ 
triyas, although very often their teachers in the art of war¬ 
fare were Rrahrnins who had attained fame in the use of 
different weai)ons of war. Young Kshatriya princes won 
beautiful brides at Sw(iyaim:aras by i)erforming some out¬ 
standing feat of strength or .skill. RefcTtmce to many 
tournain(‘nts in various martial skills and military evc'nts 
are found throughout the epics of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata. But in course of time the peaceful and settled 
life* of the Aryans and the (‘iiervating climate were bound 
to have their efF(^ct on their physical activities. Between B.C. 
1,0(X) and B.C. 242, the ascetic ideal with its wrong notion 
that there is antagonism between the body and the soul 
came to prevail and caused a set-back to the people’s full 
physical development. But Buddhism condemned the 
ascetic ideal and denied that Nirwana could be attained 
by the mortification of the body. As a result of this, in 

^C. F. Andrews; Physical Education for Boys in Indian Schools, 
p. 3. 
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the great Universities of Taxila and Nalanda, swimming, 
wrestling, shooting arrows, hill and mountain climbing and 
breathing exercises were also regarded as essential. Poor 
pupils generally rendered the Gurus every kind of sei-vice. 
They drew water from the well, cut wood, and did many 
otlier things for the Gurus. All these activities stalled 
considerable amount of physical work. 

Physical Education was at a very low ebb at the time of 
the advent of the Europeans. “The causes were possibly 
to be found in famine, poverty, disease, internecine wars, 
defective diet, early marriage, purdah system, ascetic ideals 
for the body, and associated social and religions customs.”*-’ 
During the 18th century tin? British East India Company 
did not accept any measure of responsibility for the educa¬ 
tion of the Indian people. Even when the system of West¬ 
ern education was introduced in the second quarter of the 
19th cf’iitury and it was placed on a systematic footing by 
Wood s Despatch of 1854, hardly any attempt was made 
to introduce physical training in schools. 

Probably the first attc'inpt to include Physical Education 
in the school curriculum was mad(? in Madras in 1875 when 
the Director of Public Instruction mentioned the introduc¬ 
tion of Macl.aren s system of gymnastics in schools. Fie 
also admitted that no public funds were then available for 
Physical Education and that the organisation of athletic 
sports and cricket was the result of private effort.*" During 
the last quarter of the 19th century, MacLareirs system of 
gymnastics was introduced in other parts of India also. 
Drill and calisthenics with niiu-ching were also introduced 
during this period, but because of the artificiality of their 
nature, the boys did not enjoy them and found one excuse 

Floury Cray: The Development of rhysical Education in India 
quoted by C. F. Andrews; Physical Education for Boys in Indian 
Schools, p. 12. 

•Sec C. F. Andrews: Physical Education for Boys in Indian 
Schools, p. 13. 
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or another for absenting themselves from these drill classes. 
The drill instructors also “had no idea of psychology, of 
anatomy and physiology or of educational principles of 
teaching, with the consequence that physical training 
became a subject of dislike and hatred in schools — openly 
mutinied against by the boys and tolerated by the Head¬ 
masters and other teachers in the schools/'^ 

During this period team games also became popular. 
But while the few players of these teams were encouraged, 
the needs of the rest of the boys of the school were neglec¬ 
ted. Indigenous exercises were also tried, but did not 
become populai* because of their artificial activities. 

During the first quarter of the 20th century the Y.M.C.A. 
in India introduced a new era in Physical Education. With 
the establishment of the Y.M.C.A. College of Physical Edu¬ 
cation, Madras, a new interest was created in Physical and 
Health Education in Indian schools. The directors of Phy¬ 
sical Education trained by this college have gone to every 
part of India. They have introduced free play, hygienic 
drill and exercises and games like volley-ball, and basket 
ball and have evolved a method of combining the indigen¬ 
ous exercises and games with western exercises and games. 

In the third decade of the 20th century, the importance 
of Physical Education came to be generally recognised all 
over India. There were plans in Baroda and elsewhere to 
make Physical Education compulsory for school children. 
In 1937, the Government of Bombay appointed a Physical 
Education Committee wliich defined the ideal of Physical 
Education as follows: 

“Tlie ideal of Physical Education is not merely to build 
up a powerful and healthy body, but also to evoke and 
foster those personal and civic virtues in pupils which 
would make them better citizens whether they choose to 

^ C. F. Andrews: Physical Education for Boys in Indian Schools, 
p. 14. 
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be civilians or soldiers in their after life. Leaders of Physi¬ 
cal Education all over the world now recognise the closest 
association of the body and mind, and have come to the 
conclusion that the education of one cannot be divorced 

from the education of the other.According to 

this ideal, therefore, Physical Education and intellectual 
education are complementary to each other and must be 
integrated in such a way as to form an organic whole/’® 

Another Physical Education Committee was apix)inted 
in Bombay in 1945-46. It reiterated the ideals of Physical 
Education laid down by the 1937 Committee and made far 
reaching recommendations about the reorganisation of Phy¬ 
sical Education in the Province. It recommended the 
improvement of the Institute for Physical Education, 
Kandivali, and the institution of a Faculty of Physical 
Education in the University of Bombay with provision for 
post-graduate research in the subject. It also recommended 
that a College for Physical Education should be established 
and short term coursers for primary and secondary school 
teachers should be conducted by the Government to meet 
the great shortage of teachers of Physical Education. 
Among the' most important of its recommendations about 
tlie position of Physical Education in schools were the 
following: 

1. Physical Education should be included among the 
compulsory subjects given in the Grant-in-aid code of 
the Department of Education. 

2. Physical Education should have the status of a major 
subject and be allotted a daily period of at least forty 
minutes, 

3. Schools must procure playgrounds within a stipu¬ 
lated time, failing which recognition should be with¬ 
drawn. 


Report of the Physical Education Committee, 1937 (Bombay). 
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4. Schools must have in their neighbourhood a iiiini- 
iriiim of 3 acres of playground for the first 250 stud¬ 
ents and additional land at the rate of Di: acres for 
e\*cry next block of 250 students. 

5. Intra-innral and extra-mural competitions should be 
or;:;anised for all pupils. 

6. 'J’hcTC' should be co-ordinalion between class-room 
teaching: and Physical Education. 

7. (Jainpine, should form an essential part of the school 
programme. No pupil should be allowed to complete 
the secondary school course without completing at 
l(\ist oiu^ month of camping. 

8. Secondary schools should have a gymnasium of their 
own to carry on Physical training during the monsoon, 
and to promote certain ty^pc^s of activities conducted 
in an indoor setting. 

9. Facilities should bc' provided for washing and chang¬ 
ing after Physical Education. 

10. A pro\'incial Inspc'ctor of Physical Pxlucation should 
be appointed with his office attached to the office 
of the Director of Public Instruction. He should be 
assisted by three Physical Education Inspectors in 
each district, oik? of them being a woman. 

11. Activities of a military type involviiig strict discipline, 
toughening and daring should lx* includ(*d in the 
Ph} sical Education Programme for boy^s of the upper 
classes of the secondary' school. 

12. Junior C^adet Cori’js and School Volunteer Corps 
should also be organised. 

13. The health of the school child was to be maintained 
through lessons in health and hygiene, proper nutri¬ 
tion, and regular medical examinations and the 
maintenance of a record of each child’s health. 

14. A Board of Idiysical Education was to be established 
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to advise the Government on matters relating to deve¬ 
lopment and administration of Physical Education. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education also realised 
the importance of Physical Education. In its plan of Post- 
War Educational Development in 1944, it recommended 
that Physical Education in schools through drill and orga¬ 
nised games should be provided. "Every secondary school 
should havti a fully trained physical instructor, and his 
appointment should be made a condition for a grant-in-aid.” 

Its recommendations on the subject of the School Medi¬ 
cal service were as follows: 

1. The purpose of the school health service was “to pre¬ 
pare? the child for education and for citizenship.” 
“Where children arc sick and defective, its business 
is first to ascertain what is wrong and then to cnsiire 
that the right treatment is available; where they are 
in normal health, its business is to give a training in 
physical activity and in the principles and practice 
of hygiene, which will make the fit better.” 

2. In India “probably fifty per cent of th(? children 
attending schools would be found to require medical 
attention or medical observation.” Hence too much 
attention cannot be given to the subject. 

8. There should be three routine medical examinations— 
“(a) on entry into a primary school at approximately 
the sixth year, (b) at the eleventh year and (c) at 
the fourteenth year.” For secondary school childrt'u 
when leaving at the age of seventeen a final exami¬ 
nation is desirable. 

4. A medical record should be maintained for each child, 
which should go with tlie child when he goes from 
one school to another. 

5. A scheme for medical insi3ection Muthout provision ior 
treatment and follow-up is of little or no use. 
Schemes for treatment must include provision for sup- 
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plementary nourishment. Special arrangements will 
be necessary for treating dental defects, tonsils and 
adenoids and for correcting the more serious defects 
of vision and hearing. 

6. All children should be given a mid-day meal, 
whether it is brought from home or provided at the 
school. 

7. Attention should be paid to personal and environmen¬ 
tal hygiene. “The practice of personal hygiene by 
school children depends largely on the exjunple set 
by the teacher.” 

In May 1948, the Government of India set up a Com¬ 
mittee of twelve members on Physical Education with 
Dr. Tara Chand as its ex-officio chairman. Among its chief 
recommendations about Physical Education were: 

“1. Establishment of training centres of Physical Educa¬ 
tion in the provinces of the country to increase the 
supply of trained teachers of Physical Education; 

2. Creation of organising and inspecting staff in each 
province, as has been done in Madras, Bombay, U.P. 
and West Bengal; 

3. Constitution of Boards or Councils of Physical Edu¬ 
cation in the provinces for the purpose of advising 
the Governments in matters concerning Physical 
Education; 

4. Organisation of Sport Clubs, Gymnasia and Akha- 
das. These are cited and commended as agencies for 
the creation of interest in games, sports, and exer¬ 
cises, with special reference to the many Akhadas or 
indigenous gymnasia which foster and encourage 
Indian games and exercises; 

5. Financial support by the Governments; 

6. Programme of work.”® 

•Summarized in the Radhakrishnan University Education Com- 

mission Report, Vol. I, p. 358. 
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The Physical Education Committee also recommended 
the establishment of a Central Institute of Physical 
Education; 

(1) to train teachers of Physical Education for Centrally 
Administered Areas; 

(2) to teach advanced courses leading to specialization 
in various fields of Physical Education, e.g. Organi¬ 
sation, Administration and Recreation; 

(3) to provide facilities for research in Physical Educa¬ 
tion; 

(4) to train coaches for athletics, games and sports; 

(5) to train leaders of play and recreation; 

(6) to publish literature pertaining to Physical Educa¬ 
tion and recreation. 

National Cadet Coiups 

A very important development after Independence has 
been the establishment of the National Cadet Corps by an 
Act of the Government of India (1948). The aims as set 
out by the Corps Directorate are: 

'‘(a) the development of leadership, character, comrade¬ 
ship, and the ideal of service; 

(b) the stimulation of interest in the defence of the 
country to the widest possible extent.” 

The Cadet Corps is being recruited in three Di\asions: 

1. The Senior Division, which is recruited from amongst 
the students of the male sex of any University; 

2. The Junior Division, which is recruited from amongst 
the students of the male sex of any secondary school; 
and 

3. The Girl’s Division, which is recruited from amongst 
the female students of any University or secondary 
school. 

The National Cadet Corps has its peace time values also. 
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"It inculcates discipline in an impressive way in that it 
teaches self-control and poise, the co-operative spirit, the 
ability to give and take orders, and above all, a sense of 
responsibility and formation of character. There are many 
by-products, among which are the ingraining of habits of 
bodily hygiene and standards of sanitation.”^ 

The N. C. C. is proving very popular with the students 
all over India. The strei^gth of the vSt-nior Division in 
1948 was 15,000 and in 1949, 25,000, th(? ultimate target 
being 32,500 in the light of experience and availability of 
trained staff and cquiprnt'nt. The strength of the Junior 
Division in 1948 was 30,000 and in 1949, 50,000, tlie ulti¬ 
mate target being, 1,35,000. 

In recent years Physical Education has come to receive 
great attention from the educationists and State Govern¬ 
ments. It has been generally made a compulsory subject 
in schools and colleges which are employing young men 
trained at the different colleges of Physical Education in 
the country as directors of Physical Education. In some 
States like Assam, West Bengal, U.P. and Bombay there are 
officers to supervise the physical activities of the State and 
State-aided institutions. Teachers’ training institutions 
have also begun to offer specialised courses in Physical 
Education. Graded syllabuses of Physical activities to suit 
the students of different classes and ages are being drawn 
up everywhere; and provisions are generally being made 
for medical and physical examinations with follow up work, 
immunization programmes, health instruction, etc. Com¬ 
mendable efforts are also being made to standardise indi¬ 
genous physical activities and games, and to incorporate 
them in the school programmes of Physical Education. 
Bombay seems to have taken a lead in this matter. There 
is a Board of Physical Education to review the progress of 
Physical Education from time to time, study difficulties 

’ Radhakrishnan University Education Report, Vol. I, p. 365. 
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and problems and make suitable recommendations to the 
Government. An Institute of Physical Education has been 
established which organises a one-year diploma course 
for graduates, and short term courses for other teachers of 
secondary and primary schools. Most of the secondary 
schools have by now at least one diploma holder and 
several “short-termers"' on the staff. Private agencies such 
as Vijatjamshalas and Akhadas, where indigenous activities 
are practised, are also being encouraged. 

Greater emphasis is now being placed in India on tourna¬ 
ments. Inter-state, inter-collegiate and inter-zonal tourna¬ 
ments are being conducted in several States. 

During 1951-52 a physical training camp of 35 teachers 
was organised in Assam for teachers from the city and 
mofussil schools. The Madhya Bharat Olympic Associa¬ 
tion was also established during the year to combine sport 
activities with athletics. In January 1952, the Bombay 
Government appointed a Committee to consider the ques¬ 
tion of converting the Training Institute for Physical 
Education at Kandivli into a National College of Physical 
Education and Recreation in all its aspects and the 
question is receiving Government attention. 

The National Cadet Corjis has been functioning in most 
of the Universities and junior units of the Corps have been 
running in most of the public schools and some other 
institutions. The Corps has conducted many camps and 
training courses already. The Government of Madras has 
sanctioned an Air Wing Unit of the National Cadet 
Corps in the Colleges of Madras city. 

Critical Observations 

The recent dc'velopments in Physical Education indicate 
a healthy trend in the right direction. But in spite of 
greater attention paid to Physical Education in our schools 
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and colleges in recent years, there are still many deficiencies 
which have been pointed out by the Radhakrishnan 
University Education Commission. "In general, we may 
say, there is a lack of interest both on the part of students 
and the authorities, insu£Bicient trained personnel, dearth 
of playgrounds and equipment, poverty of students, 
absence of organisation, poor types of programmes, small 
variety of games, conflict with academic work, and incon¬ 
venience of time."^ All these defects must be removed if 
free India is to reach the physical standai’ds of other free 
nations of the world. 


^Report of the Radhakrishnan University Education Commission, 
Vol. I. p. 350. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

Religion was regarded as a very important subject in the 
educational systems of both Ancient and Medieval India. 
Tile teachers aimed at regulating a pupil's personal and 
social life by a code of behaviour based on fundamental 
principles of ethics and religion. It was strongly felt that 
the emotional and ethical development of the young people 
could not be left to chance. 

The Christian missionaries who came to India in the 
wake of European trading companies and who did a 
good deal for the education of Indians were impelled by 
powerful religious motives. It was their zeal for evange¬ 
lization that enabled them to hold out successfully against 
the powerful orthodox opposition both from the Hindus 
and the Muslims. The earliest educationiil efforts of the 
British East India Company wctc also motivated by a 
a desire to counteract the influence of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries. The Company’s Chaplains were specially 
trained for missionary work. Charity schools were 
established at several places. But when the East India 
Company began to accept the responsibility for the 
education of the Indian people, it changed its attitude 
towards religious education. It changed its policy of 
encouraging the Christian missionaries into one of religious 
neutrality. The Vellore Mutiny at the beginning of the 
19th century and the Indian Mutiny towards the middle of 
it, strengthened this attitude of the rulers. The mis¬ 
sionaries, of course, bitterly criticised the East India Com¬ 
pany for tliis change. Dr. Alexander Duff in his evidence 
before a Select Committee of the House of Lords said on 
June 3, 1853, "While we rejoice that true literature and 
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science are to be substituted in place of what is demon¬ 
strably false, we cannot but lament that no provision what¬ 
ever has been made for substituting the only true religion 
—Christianity—in place of the false religion which our 
literature and science will inevitably demolish.”* 

Woods famous educational Despatch of 1854 re-affirmed 
the Government’s policy of religious neutrality in its 
recommendations about the system of grant-in-aid. The 
Inspectors of the Education Departments upon whose 
favourable reports grants were to be given to private insti¬ 
tutions were to take "no notice whatsoever.of the reli¬ 

gious doctrines that may be taught in any school.” As 
far as the Government institutions were concerned, they 
"were founded for the benefit of the whole population of 
India; and in order to effect their object it was, and is, 
indispensable that the education conveyed in them should 
be exclusively secular.” The Directors of the East India 
Company were anxious "to prevent the slightest suspicion 
of an intention on our part to make use of the influence of 
Government for the purpose of proselytism.” 

A memorial was presented by the Church Missionary 
Society to Queen Victoria in 1858 on her assumption of the 
Government of India, beseeching her Majesty "to have it 
declared to the public authorities in the East Indies that 
the existing policy will be no longer professed or maintain¬ 
ed, but that, it is the belief of Your Majesty and of this 
Christian nation that the adoption of the Christian religion, 
upon an intelligent conviction of its truth, will be an in¬ 
calculable benefit to the natives of India, the countenance 
and aid of Government will be given to any legitimate 
measures for bringing that religion under their notice and 
investigation.”- But this position was not accepted by 

'Quoted in the Radhakrishnan University Education Commission 

Report, Vol. 1, p. 288. 

* Richter; A History of Missions in India, p. 207. 
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the Secretary of State for India who, in his Educational 
Despatch of 1859, declared the adherence of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to the policy of strict religious neutrality 
followed by the British East India Company. 

The Indian Education Commission of 1882, which was 
appointed partly as a result of missionary agitation and 
complaint that the policy of the withdrawal of Govern¬ 
ment control from its institutions in favour of private 
agencies recommended by Wood s Despatch was not being 
followed, also supported the attitude of religious neutrality 
adopted by the Government. The Commission said, “It is 
true that a Government or other secular institution meets, 
however incompletely, the educational wants of all religious 
sects in any locality, and thus renders it easier for them to 
combine for educational purposes; while a denominational 
college runs some risk of confining its benefits to a parti¬ 
cular section of the community and thus of deepening the 
lines of difference already existing.” 

With regard to the moral education of students the 
Indian Education Commission recommended: 

1. “That an attempt be made to prepare a moral text¬ 
book, based upon the fundamental principles of 
natural religion, such as may be taught in all Govern¬ 
ment colleges; 

2. “That the Principal or one of the Professors, in each 
Government or aided college, deliver to each of the 
college classes, in every session, a series of lectures 
on the duties of a man and a citizen,” 

The best comment on these recommendations is provid¬ 
ed by the Government of India Resolution, dated the 2nd 
October, 1884 which reviewed the report of the Indian 
Education Commission. “It is doubtful”, it said, “whether 
such a moral text-book as is proposed could be intro¬ 
duced without raising a variety of burning questions; 
and strongly as it may be urged that a piurely secular 
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education is imperfect, it does not appear probable that a 
text-book of morality, sufficiently vague and colourless, to 
be accepted by Christians, Muhammadans and Hindus 
would do much, especially in the stage of collegiate 
education, to remedy the defects or supply the short¬ 
comings of such an education ” 

The Government of India Resolution of 1904 also felt 
that the remedy was to be sought not so much in any 
formal methods of teaching conducted by means of moral 
text-books or primers of personal ethics, as in the influence 
of carefully selected and trained teachers, the maintenance 
of a high standard of discipline, the institution of well- 
managed hostels, the proper selection of text-books, and 
above all, in the association of teachers and pupils in the 
common interests of their daily life. 

The Indian Universities Commission of 1902 turned 
down the suggestion to have a course in Theology as a 
subject of University study on the ground “that it is 
neither practicable nor expedient to make provision for a 
Faculty of Theology.” Because of the difiBculties of the 
problem, the Calcutta University Commission (1917-1919) 
did not consider the question at all. 

In its plan of Post-War Educational Development in 
India (1944) the Central Advisory Board of Education 
realised that “religion in the widest sense should inspire 
all education and that a curriculum devoid of all ethical 
basis will prove barren in tlie end.”'* It appointed a 
special committee under the chairmanship of Rt. Rev. G. D. 
Bame to examine the desirability and practicability of 
providing religious instniction in educational institutions. 
The Committee submitted an interim report in 1945 and 
a further report in 1946 which the C.A.B.E. considered at 
its twelfth meeting held at Mysore. After fully consi¬ 
dering all aspects of the question the Board resoh ed that 

^The Sargent Plan (1944), p. 7. 
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while they recognise "the fundamental importance of 
spiritual and moral instruction in the building of character, 
the provision for such teaching, except in so far as it can 
be provided in the normal course of secular instruction, 
should be the responsibility of the home and the commu¬ 
nity to which the pupil belongs/" 

On the subject of religion, the Constitution of free India 
also lays down the following principles: 

“22 (1) No religious instruction shall be provided in any 
educational institution maintained wholly out of 
State funds. 

Provided that nothing in this clause shall apply to an 
educational institution which is administered by the State 
but has been established under an endowment or trust 
which requires that religious instruction shall be imparted 
in such institution. 

(2) No person attending any educational institution re¬ 
cognised by the State or receiving aid out of State 
funds shall be required to take part in any religious 
instruction or to attend any religious worship that 
may bt» conducted in that institution or in any 
premises attached thereto unless such person, or if 
such person is a minor, his guardian, has given his 
consent thereto. 

(3) Nothing in this article shall prevent any community 
or denomination from providing religious instruction 
for pupils of that community or denomination in an 
educational institution outside its working hours."" 

The Constitution has made the i^osition of the State 
quite clear. The State is not prepared to associate itself 
with religious instruction of any kind whatsoever. But 
an aided institution run by a particular community may 
provide religious instniction outside its working hours on 
an optional basis. Religious instruction cannot be com¬ 
pulsory in any state or state-aided institutions. 
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Tlie Radhakrishnan University Education Commission 
of 1948-49 has studied the problem of religious instmction 
at the collegiate stage and made the following recommen¬ 
dations: 

“(1) that all educational institutions start with a few 
minutes of silent meditation; 

(2) that in the first year of the Degree course lives of the 
great religious leaders like Gautama Buddha, Con¬ 
fucius, Zoroast(ir, Socrates, Jesus, Shankara, Rama¬ 
nuja, Madhva, Mohammad, Kabir, Nanak, Gandhi, 
be taught; 

(3) that in the second year some selections of a universa- 
list character from the scriptures of the world be 
studied; 

(4) that in the third year, the cc'ntral problems of 
philosophy of religion be considered.” 

Critical Observations 

The importance of religious instruction and moral train¬ 
ing have all along been recognised; but there have been 
genuine difficulties of a serious nature in providing reli¬ 
gious instruction for all in State schools. In a country 
like India, where there are so many religions and where the 
followers of different religions often cpiaiTel, the only 
course left for the State is to adopt a policy of strict 
religious neutrality. Even such a deeply religious man as 
Mahatma Gandhi, when asked why he did not include 
religious instruction in his Wardha Scheme?, replied, “We 
have left out the teaching of religiojis from the Wardha 
Scheme of Education because we are afraid that religions 
as they are taught and practised today lead to conflict 
rather than unity. But on the other hand, I hold that the 
truths that are common to religions can and should be 
taught to all children. These truths cannot be taught 
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through words or through books—the children can learn 
these truths only through the daily life of the teacher. If 
the teacher himself lives up to the tenets of truth and 
justice, then alone can the children learn that truth and 
justice are the basis of all religion.”^ 

The indiscipline of students in recent times has become 
a headache to all educationists. The murder of Principal 
Garg of Baraseni College at Aligarh has opened the eyes 
of the people to the extent to which unruly students can 
go. The U.P. Education Service Association made a few 
recommendations in 1951 to check the growing indiscipline 
among students. The measures suggested include the 
assumption of unconditional powers of corporal punish¬ 
ment by the heads of institutions, prompt disciplinary 
action against lawbreakers, withholding of promotion and 
closer contact with the students’ parents. 

This indiscipline among students has led many edu¬ 
cationists to press for the inclusion of religious instruction 
in Indian schools. They contend that all these problems 
are due to the absence of religious teaching in our schools. 
But concrete, practical solutions have not been forth¬ 
coming. Even if it were possible to have a body of 
principles common to all religions, it is not likely that they 
would be acceptable to the followers of all religions. More¬ 
over, a teacher belonging to one religion is likely to em¬ 
phasize his own religion. The only sane solution appears 
to be to entrust conscious religious instruction to the home 
and the community outside the school. In the school itself, 
only indirect influence on the character of students should 
be exerted through the healthy influence of the right type 
of teachers. At the collegiate stage, as the Radhakrishnan 
Commission has recommended, the philosophy of religion 
may be studied together with the lives of the great religious 
teachers. 

^ Educatioml Reconstruction (published by the Hindustani Talimi 

Sangh), pp. 57-58. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 

Women in Ancient India enjoyed a much higher status 
than they came to have later. They had a position of 
honour and authority in the family, and marriages often 
took place by the free choice of men and maids. But in 
course of time the right to study the Vc*das came to be 
denied to women, so that Manu, the great Hindu lawgiver, 
could deny to them all right to independent action. He 
said, “By a girl, by a young woman, or even by an aged 
one nothing must be done independently, even in her own 
house.” The prejudice against womeirs formal education 
hardened for several reasons. There came to be attached 
to temples devcidasis (servant-maids of the gods) who were 
instructed in singing, dancing and recitation. These 
temple girls fell into disrepute because of their immorality 
and so their very accomplishments, namely, proficiency in 
music, dancing and reading came to be associated with 
women of bad character. Indeed, there is a Sanskrit verse 
which says that “a woman who sings is seldom virtuous.”^ 

Although the Buddhist monastic order included nuns 
who had to be educated, this practice does not seem 
to have improved the lot of women to any appreciable 
degree. With the coming of the Muslims, the purdah sys¬ 
tem was introduced which confined even most Hindu 
women to the four walls of their houses. As a consequence, 
when the Europeans came to India, there were hardly any 
schools for girls who sometimes attended boys' elementary 
schools, but stopped going out of the house with the 
approach of puberty. 

It should not, however, be taken to mean that women in 


'Kwachit gantvati salu* 
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India in the recent past were given no education of any 
kind. They certainly did not receive literary education at 
public schools; but they were carefully instructed at home 
in all household duties. In rich zamindar families girls 
were often taught by tutors to read and to keep accounts. 
When enquiries into the state of education in India were 
made in the first half of the 19th century, the real state of 
women’s education could not be revealed because such 
information was carefully kept back. The author of the 
Census of India for the year 1881 admitted that ‘‘there is 
no doubt that the number of women who can read and 
write is not fully stated in the Census schedules,” because 
“respecta})le women who could read, when ask(‘d whether 
they could read and write, would reply in the negative, 
because it is not considered resxiectable for a woman to 
write, though her ability to read would not be a blot on 
her character.”- 

According to Adam, the first attempt “to instruct girls 
in an organised school” was made in 1818 at Chinsura, but 
the school failed.** Lady Amherst in 1824 encourag('d a 
society for the cxlucation of native females, by becotniiig 
its patroness. 

Indian prejudices against the education of women were, 
however, strong and deep. William Adam wrote, “In fact, 
a feeling is alleged to exist in the majority of Hindu 
females, principally cherished by the women and not dis¬ 
couraged by the men, that the girl taught to write and road 

will soon after marriage become a widow.and the 

belief is generally entertained that intrigue is facilitated by 

a knowledge of letters on the part of females.The 

Mohammedans participate in all the prejudices of the 
Hindus against the instruction of their female offspring.”^ 


"Census for 1881, Vol. 1, p. 254. 
®J. Long: Adanis Reports, p. 44. 
Mbid., p;i32. 
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But the missionaries were not discouraged by these 
obstacles. Even in 1823 the Church of England Missionary 
Society alone ran 23 girls’ schools with about 500 pupils 
in Calcutta and its neighbourhood. Most of the mission 
schools were attended only by girls of the lower classes, 
and nothing had been done for their social superiors till 1849 
when J. E. Drinkwater Bethune established a secular girls’ 
school in Calcutta and converted Lord Dalhousie to his 
own views. Bethune’s effort may be regarded as marking 
the real beginning of women’s education in modem India. 
His example was followed by educated Indians elsewhere 
also. In his letter of April 11, 1850 from the Government 
of India to the Government of Bengal, Lord Dalhousie 
praised Bethune’s effort and instructed the Council of Edu¬ 
cation to consider its function as including the superinten¬ 
dence of the education of native females also and to give all 
possible encouragement to any disposition shown by the 
natives to establish female schools. The chief civil oflBcers 
of the mofussil were also directed to encourage Indians, by 
all means at their command, to establish girls' schools. 
While generally approving the contents of Lord Dalhousie’s 
letter, the Court of Directors in their Despatch of the 4th 
September, 1850, advised that "with reference to the opi¬ 
nions and feelings of the Indians in respect of female sec¬ 
lusion, great caution and pmdence would be required in 
carrying out the instructions by the oflBcers in the 
mofussil.” 

Thus till the year of Wood’s Despatch, i.e. 1854, no step 
was taken to promote women’s education. But with 
Wood’s Despatch the Government policy became one of 
active encouragement of women’s education by means of 
liberal grants-in-aid. The Directors of the East India 
Company also praised the work of a native gentleman who 
started two girls’ schools by creating an endowment of 
Rs. 20,000/- in Ahmedabad. 
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As a result of this change in the Government's policy 
with regard to the education of women, several girls' 
schools were started by some enthusiastic inspectors 
of the education departments. Pandit Ishwar Chandra 
Vidyasagar alone was responsible for the establish¬ 
ment of about forty girls' schools between 1855 and 
1858. But women's education did not make satisfactory 
progress, as was admitted by the Secretary of State for 
India in his Despatch of 1859. ‘‘Little progress has been 
made with female education in India,” he said. Accord¬ 
ing to him Bethune's school passed through several hands 
into Government control. “It was at first attended by 
about 34 girls, but it did not afterwards show any great 
vitality.” Several schools had been established at Dacca 
and Hoogly and were aided by the Government. In Agra 
and its neighbourhood, female education had made greater 
progress, specially through private effort. A few girls' 
schools also existed in Bombay and Ahmedabad. The 
Acting Educational Inspector of the Deccan Division, 
Captain Lester, said that “prejudices against female educa¬ 
tion were fast disappearing.” This slow progress in 
women’s education was partly due to the inadequate efforts 
of the Government and partly to such social factors as "the 
systems of purdah and child marriage, indifference of 
parents to their daughters' education, distrust in the West¬ 
ern system of education, financial pressure on the middle 
classes, lack of women teachers and girls' schools, absence 
of a suitable curriculum for girls and lack of material 
considerations which form a contributing factor in boys' 
education.”® 

Gradually, however, the number of educational institu¬ 
tions increased, mainly as a result of private effort, so that 
by the year 1871 there were 1,760 primary schools and 134 

” S. N. Mukeiji: History of Education in India, pp. 294-295. 
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secondary schools for girls in the whole country. With 
regard to the higher education of girls, the Universities 
took a strange attitude. Several girl applicants for the 
Entrance Examination of Calcutta University were refused 
permission by the Syndicate on the ground that “in the Act 
of incorporation they have no power to admit any female 
to a University examination.'’ It was only in the early 
eighties of tlie last century that such obstacles in the way 
of women candidates were removed. 

The Indian Education Commission of 1882 recommen¬ 
ded the expansion of girls' education by mc'ans of much 
easier terms for grant-in-aid to girls’ schools. The Com¬ 
mission did not fax'our mixed schools other than infant 
schools, be cause mixed schools were “not generally suited 
to the conditions of this country.” The syllabuses of girls’ 
schools were to be different from those of boys’ schools be¬ 
cause they were to be “drawn up with special reference to 
the requirements of home life, and to the occupations oi>en 
to women.” There was also to be “a gradual sut)ersession 
of male by fcanale teachers in all girls’ schools." 

Some of the recommendations of the Indian Education 
Commission of 1882 were implemented by the Government. 
Posts of inspectresses of girls’ schools were created and a 
few training schools for women teachers were also 
established. By the end of the 19th century there were 
12 colleges, 467 secondary schools and 5,628 primary 
schools for girls with a total enrolment of 4,44,470 students 
in the whole of India. 

During the 19th century the missionaries made much 
greater efforts in tlie cause of women’s education in India 
than anybody cJse. Addressing the All-India Womens 
Conference, Dr. Miithulak.shmi Reddi said, “I honestly 
believe that missionaries have done more for women’s 
education in this country than Government itself.”® Besides 

•Quoted in Modern India and the West, p. 455. 
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the missionaries the Brahmo Samaj in Bengal and the Parsis 
in Bombay also made commendable efforts. A few new 
members of the Brahmo Sainaj started periodicals also with 
the object of promoting women’s education. In 1877 
Sasipada Banerji started a Hindu Widows’ Home whcTe 
girls w(Te trained as teachers ami taught domestic science 
and cottage industries. The efforts of the Parsis can be 
judged from the fact that in 1913 out of ten high schools 
for girls in Bombay eight were i nn by the Parsis. 

In l^uma, Pandita Rainabai (1S5S']022, ) slartfx! a heme 
for Hindu widows which housed at tinu's as niDny as 2.000 
widows. Towards the c‘ud of the I9th eenlury Professor 
Karvc' of Poona started a school for Hindu widf'ws ^ dvich 
has now developed into the famous Indian Wonu n’s Uni¬ 
versity. Profc'ssor Karve insisted that as women ha^e a 
diffcTcnt function to j^erform in lih' and socic'ty from men, 
they must tlieridore l^e educated in a different way. 

The first qiiurtcT of the 20lh ccaUnry was inarked by the 
rapid disappc'arance of all jirejndiees against women's edu¬ 
cation, Even the Muslims who had consistently opposed 
all efforts to educate their daughters in public .schools 
throughout the 19th century began to concede, at l(>ast in 
theory, the importance of girls' edneation. In her address 
to the All-India Women's Confen^nce in 1927, the* Rani 
of Sangli summed up the whole position: “Tliere was a 
time wlien the education of girls had not only no supporters 
but open enemies in India. Female edneation has now 
gone through all the stages — total apathy, ridicuU\ criti¬ 
cism and acceptance. It may now be safely stated that 
anywhere in India the need for the edneation of girls as 
much as of boys is recognized as a cardinal ncc‘d, tlu‘ sine 
qua non of national progress.’”^ 

But this unanimity of opinion in favour of girls' educa¬ 
tion should not blind us to tlie fact that the progress in 

^ Quoted in Modern India and the West, p. 458. 
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this sphere had been far from satisfactory. Even in 1926-27 
there were altogether 31,089 girls’ institutions in the whole 
of British India with an enrolment of 18,42,356 students. 
Having pointed out the disparity between the state of 
boys’ education and that of girls’ education, the Hartog 
Committee emphasized the importance of the latter. “The 
education of the girl is the education of the mother and 
through her of her children,”® It, therefore, recommended 
that girls’ education should be encouraged and their special 
needs should be taken into consideration. The way must 
be kept open for girls to receive the highest academic 
training, but provision must be made for home training for 
the great majority of girls, combined with a liberal 
education. 

W^omen themselves gradually became conscious of 
their right to receive education and became more self- 
reliant. In 1926, the All-India Women’s Conference decid¬ 
ed to raise money for a college to be entirely staflFed and 
managed by women. In Delhi the Lady Irwin College for 
Educational Research, Home Science and the Training of 
Teachers has as its aim the remodelling of girls’ education 
on the lines more suited to Indian life, traditions and ideals. 

With the gradual disappearance of the purdah system 
as a result of Mahatma Gandhi’s call to women to come out 
of their houses to participate in the struggle for national 
freedom, and with the discontinuance of the practice of 
child marriage as a result of the Sharda Act, more and 
more girls have begun to take advantage of whatever 
opportunities for education are available. Although the 
number of institutions of all types for girls in British India 
actually decreased from 31,089 in 1926-27 to 27,138 in 
1945-46, the number of girls reading in them increased 
from 18,42,356 in 1926-27 to 40,20,448 in 1945-46. The 
percentage of female students in all institutions to the total 

* Report of the Hartog Committee, p. 150. 
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population of the country was 2.53 in 1942-43, 2.48 in 
1943-44 and 2.58 in 1944-45. A very good idea of the pro¬ 
gress of literacy among women in India can be had from 
the following table:® 

Per cent. Literate, Age 10 plus, by sex, 1891-1941 


Year 

Botli sexes combined 

Men 

Women 

1891 

6-1 

Jl-4 

•5 

1901 

6-2 

11-5 

•7 

1911 

70 

126 

M 

1921 

8-3 

14-2 

1-9 

1931 

9*2 

15-4 

0.4 

1941 

15*1 

27*4 

6-9 


Critical Observaiions 

Although there has been a commendable change in the 
attitude of both the Government and the people in the 
matter of women s education, yet there still exists a great 
disparity between the education of boys and girls. 'In 
1937 while 50 per cent, of boys between the age of six and 
seven were attending school, only 16 per cent, of girls (of 
that age group) were doing so, and in some provinces, e.g., 
the United Provinces and Bihar, only 6 per cent.'’^^ In 
1945-46 there were six and a half times as many boys and 
men in secondary schools and colleges as there were girls 
and women. The evil effect of the Government neglect of 
girls" education in the 19th century has been well expressed 
by Arthur Mayhew: "If the Government by the initial 
exclusion of the masses accentuated the segregation of the 
masses from the privileged few, by their initial restriction 
of their (educational) efforts to the male population, they 

* Kingsley Davis: The Population of India and Pakistan, p. 151. 

^Modern India and the West, p. 459. 
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brought a line of division where it had never existed 
before within the household.”^ ^ 

Probably the greatest defect in the education of our 
girls has been that they have been required to study almost 
the same subjects as boys. As the Radhakrishnan Uni¬ 
versity Education Commission has pointed out: “Little 
thought has been given to tlic ('ducation of women as 
women. Women must share the same programme as men 
or go withc)ui.”^“ W^iile women should certainly have equa¬ 
lity of opportunity, th(w need not necessarily have identity 
of opportunity. Although this aspect has been emphasized 
both b\' Prof. Karve’s Indian Woincn^s University and Lady 
Irwin College*, Delhi, it has not beeri generally followed 
elsewhere. In co-educational institutions tlie special needs 
of girls have ])een gtiiierally ignored. Home economics, nur¬ 
sing, teaching, and fine arts should find a prominent place 
in the education of women. 

It has, howe\(‘r, begun to be increasingly realised in 
free India that the (education of womcTi is more important 
than that of men. Tlu* Radhakrishnan University Edu¬ 
cation Commission sa>s: “There cannot be an educated 
people without educated women. If general education 
had to be limited to men or to women, that opportunity 
should be gi\'en to women, for then it would most surely 
be passed on to the iK'xt generation.”Unfortunately our 
national Government has not been able, so far, to carry out 
any far-reaching reorganisation of women’s education in 
the country. Wlmtever form the system of w^omens 
education takes, women themselves must have a predomi¬ 
nant voice in that decision. If the point of view of tlie 
male still predorninaRjs, w'omen’s education is bound to 
remain unsatisfactory. 

The Education of India, p. 126. 

^Report of the Radhakrishnan Education Comynission Vol. L 

p. 393. 

p. 393. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

The method of traiuing teachers prt'valcnt in indigenous 
schools at the beginning of the 19th century was what has 
come to known as the “monitorial system”. It consisted 
in tlic advanced pupils teaching their less advanced fellow 
students in the same class under the guidance of the 
teacher. This system enabled a single teacher to manage 
the instructional requirenicmts of a whole' school consisting 
of several classes. Dr. Ik‘ll of Madras Presidency adopted 
this systc'in, and introduced it in England where it became 
popular for some time. This “monitorial system” has also 
come to be knowm as the “Bell System” or “tlie Madras 
System” of education. 

The need for a more systematic training of teachers was 
first realised by the education societies that came into 
exist(?nce in the three Presidencies of Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras during the third decade of the 19th century. 

In March 1825, the Court of Directors, while confirming 
the monthly grant of Rs. 500/- to the Calcutta School 
Soeidy exj^ressed their approbation of the measures which 
had been adopted for the education of pc'rsons as teachers 
of native schools. “ITie Calcutta School Society appears 
to combine with its arrangem('nts for giving elementaiy 
instniction arrangement of still greater importance, for 
educating teachers for the indigenous schools. This last 
object we deem worthy of great encouragement, since it 
is uj)on the character of indigenous schools that the edu¬ 
cation of the great mass of the population must ultimately 
depend. By training up, therefore, a class of teachers, 
you provide for the eventual extension of improved 
education to a portion of the natives of India, far exceeding 
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that which any elementary instruction that could be 
immediately bestowed, would have any chance of 
reaching.”^ 

In his Minute of 10th March, 1826, Sir Thomas Munro, 
the Governor of Madras, suggested the appointment of a 
Committee of Public Instruction. He also revised the 
need of “a body of instructed teachers” for the progress of 
education in the Presidency and recommended the estab¬ 
lishment of a centi al school for the education of teachers. 

An idea of the type of teachers’ training to be provided 
in the proposed central school can be had from the circu¬ 
lar letter dated 24th June, 1926, issued by the Secretary of 
the Committee of Public Instruction to several olBcers of 
the Presidency: “It, however, seems necessary, as a preli¬ 
minary step, to form a body of efficient teachers, and to 
ensure this a central school or college is now establisliing 
at the Presidency for the education of the superior or 
collectorate teachers. The Hindoos will be taught, on 
grammatical rules, the vernacular languages of the pro¬ 
vinces to which they belong, and the Sanskrit; the Mussul¬ 
mans will be taught Hindoostanee, Pc^rsian, and Arabic; 
and both will be instructed in the English language, as 
well as the elements of European literature and science.”^ 

The Native Education Society of Bombay made arrange¬ 
ments for the training of teachers. In 1826, 24 teachers 
trained by it were sent to the different primary schools of 
the Presidency. Training classes were also started at 
the Elphinstone Institution as the Society’s primary schools 
expanded and more trained teachers were needed to run 
them. 

It appears that these efforts to tiain teachers did not aim 

‘ Quoted in Fishers Memoir which has been reproduced in Indian 

Education in Parliamentary Papers^*, Part I (1832), edited by 

A. N. Basu, page 88. 

’A. N. Basu: Indian Education in Parliamentary Papers, Part, 1, 

p. 112. 
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SO much at training them in methods of instruction as at 
improving their knowledge of the subject matter which 
they had to teach to the children under their charge. 

These sporadic efforts do not seem to have made much 
headway till the middle of the 19th century when probably 
the most important step was taken in (establishing the 
modern educational system in India. Wood’s Despatch 
of 1854 realised the great deficiency in the facilities for 
teachers’ training in India and desired “to see the establish¬ 
ment, with as little delay as p<^)ssible, of training schools 
and classes for masters in each Pre^sidency in India.” It 
recommended that the pupil-teacher system of England 
should be adapted to suit Indian conditions. The systc^m 
mainly consisted “in the selection and instruction of pupil- 
teachers (awarding a small payment to the masters of the 
schools in which they are employed for instruction outside 
school hours); their ultimate removal, if they prove worthy, 
to normal schools; the issue to them of certificates on the 
completion of their training in those' normal schools: and in 
securing to them suflBcient salary when they are afterwards 
employed as schoolmasters.” This system was to be carried 
out in India “both in the Government colleges and schools, 
and, by means of grants-in-aid, in all institutions which are 
brought under Government inspection.” It was the wish of 
the Directors “that the profession of the schoolmaster 
may, for the future, aflFord inducements to th(^ natives of 
India such as are held out in other branches of public 
service.*' 

During the decade immediately following Wood s D('s- 
patch, normal schools for the training of primary school 
teachers were established in all the Presidencies. In 1858, 
there were several normal .schools and training classes, and 
during the following year the new grant-in-aid rules pro¬ 
vided a salary grant to schools only for those teachers who 
had obtained a certificate. The first Director of Public 
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Instruction in Bombay laid down that "‘selected youths in 
each taluka should be apprenticed as pupil teachers for 
three years, on stipends rising from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per men¬ 
sem, to the ablest schoolmasters in the neighbourhood, and 
then on successfully passing through their term of appren¬ 
ticeship, they should be sent up for a further course of 
instruction on stij^ends of Rs. 6 per mensem, to the District 
Training College from which they would eventually return 
to their respective talukas as trained teachcTS.” 

According to the Educational Despatch of I.ord Stanley, 
the Secretary of State for India, there were, in 1859, four 
normal schools in Bengal with 258 pupils. There was in 
existence one normal school in Banaras for vernacular 
schoolmasters, sanction having been given for the establish¬ 
ment of three others at Agra and two other ])laces in the 
North-Western Provinces. The normal school at Madras 
had a practising school attached to it and provided train¬ 
ing for the teachers of both vernacular and Anglo-verna¬ 
cular schools. 

By 1882 there were in Bombay seven trainiiig colleges 
for men and two for women with 553 ttuichers under train¬ 
ing. In the Central Provinces there were four training insti¬ 
tutions for men and one for women. Bengal had the largest 
number of normal schools. Tlien' existed in 1872-73 as 
many as 26 normal sciiools; and in 1874 a sum of Rs. 1,46,000 
was sanctioned for the opening of 46 additional normal 
schools. But this scheme was not fully carried out because 
of a controversy about the ultimate value of the training 
of teachers. The gradual substitution of better educated, 
if untrained, men was urged on grounds alike of eco¬ 
nomy and efficiency. As a result of this new policy, from 
1874 to 1876 the number of Government normal schools 
rose to 41. The number fell to 31 in 1877, to 24 in 1878, 
and to 17 in 1879. In 1881 there were 8 normal schools 
for training superior vernacular, and 10 for training village 
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teachers, including the gum departments of first grade 
schools.”-^ 

Madras had at that time 32 training schools with an en¬ 
rolment of 927. There were in 1882 in the whole of India 
106 normal schools with an enrolment of 3,886 primary 
scliool teachers, maintained at a total cost of about 
Rs. 4 lakhs. 

While, thus, between 1854 and 1882 some progress had 
been made with the provision of training to primary school 
teachers, arrangements for the training of secondary school 
teachers were very scanty. There existed in 1882 only two 
such training colleges, one at Madras and the other at 
Lahore. Here also there was a controversy about the 
value of a further study of the subjects the tc'aclu'rs had to 
teacli and of their study of the principles and practice of 
teaching at a training institution. 

The Indian Education Commission of 1882 resolved 
these controversies and stated its opinion decidc'dly in 
fa^T)ur of training institutions both for primary and s('e()ri- 
daiy school teachers. “It seems to ns a rnattc'r of the great- 
(?st importance not merely that normal schools shtnild be 
(established at a few centies, but that they should hv widely 
distributed throughout the country.’’ The CCommission, 
therefoi e, rr'commended that “the suppl)’ of iionnal schools, 
whether Coverument or aid(?d, be so localised as to provide* 
for the local requirements of all primary schools, whether 
Government or aided, within the division under each 

Inspector., that the first charge on provincial funds 

assigned for primary education be the cost of its direction 
and insp(?ction, and the imwision of an ad('f{uate supyfiy 
of normal schools.”** With regard to the training of secon¬ 
dary school teachers, the Commission recommended that 


* Report of the Indian Education Commission, (1882), pp. 
130-131. 

*ibid., p. 132. 
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""an examination in the principles and practice of teaching 
be instituted, success in which should hereafter be a con¬ 
dition of permanent employment as a teacher in any 
secondary school, Goveniment or aided.” It was also 
recommended that graduates wishing to attend a course 
of instruction in a normal school in the principles and prac¬ 
tice of teaching should be required to undergo a shorter 
course of training than others. 

The recommendations of the Indian Education Commis¬ 
sion do not seem to have had any immediate effect. It 
made the training of teachers a condition not of initial 
employment in any school but of permanent einployinont. 
So, many teachers did not care enough for a training certi¬ 
ficate. At the end of the 19th century there were only six 
training colleges in India for secondary school teachers. 
There were none in Bombay. 

The Government of India’s Resolution on Educational 
Policy, 1904, realised that “the time has come to extend 
the system to provinces where it does not exist, notably 
Bombay, and to endeavour to create a supply of trained 
teachers which shall be adequate to the needs of the secon¬ 
dary schools throughout the country.” The Resolution also 
laid down the following principles on which training insti¬ 
tutions were to be developed; 

1. More men of ability and experience in the work of 
higher training should be enlisted to provide an ade¬ 
quate staflF of well trained members of the Indian Edu¬ 
cational Service. 

2. The equipment of a Training College for secondary 
teachers is at least as important as that of an Arts 
College, and the work calls for the exercise of abili¬ 
ties, as great as those required in any branch of the 
Educational Service. 

3. For graduates, the training course should be a one- 
year University course, leading to a University degree 
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or diploma. The course should “be chiefly directed 
towards imparting to them a knowledge of the prin¬ 
ciples which underlie the art of teaching, and some 
degree of technical skill in the practice of the art.” 

For others, it should be a two-year course, embrac¬ 
ing the extension, consolidation and revision of their 
general studies to make them capable teachers. 

4. The training in the theory of teaching should be 
closely associated with its practice, and for this pur¬ 
pose, a good practising school should be attached to 
each college. 

5. “Every possible care should be taken to maintain a 
connection between the training college and the 
school, so that the student on leaving the college and 
entering upon his career as a teacher may not neglect 
to practise the methods which he has been taught.” 

This policy was further strengthened by the declaration 
in 1913 that “eventually under modern systems of educa¬ 
tion no teacher should be allowed to teach without a certi¬ 
ficate that he has qualified to do so-’'^”* The Government 
also wished to multiply and improve training colleges so 
that trained teachers might be available for public and 
private institutions. 

As a result of these declarations the number of training 
colleges between 1904 and 1921 increased from 6 to IS. 
The proportion of trained teachers to the untrained, in¬ 
creased appreciably during this period, in all the provinces. 

The Calcutta University Commission in 1919 emphasized 
the need of increasing the output of trained teachers and 
recommended the creation of the Departments of Educa¬ 
tion in the Universities of Dacca and Calcutta. In 1926-27 
there were 21 training colleges with 1,257 students, and 695 


“ The Government of India Resolution on Educational Folictj, 1913. 
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normal and training scliools for primary teachers with an 
enrolment of 26,274. 

Thc‘ Ilartog Committee in 1929 made important recom¬ 
mendations about the training of primary teachers. It 
recommended that the standard of the gene ral education 
of piiinarv tc'achers should be raised; tliat the course of 
training should b(* sufficiently long; that the training insti¬ 
tutions should be more adeqnaiely staffed for greater 
('fiieiency; that frecjiuait ndix'slier course's and conferejicos 
should be arrang('d for the benefit of teachers already in 
service; that the service conditions of primary t('achers 
should be improved to attract and retain better (juality of 
teacihers, etc. 

The facilities available in India for tc^acliers’ training 
between the Ilartog Committee Report and the Yc'ar of 
Independence will be clear from the following table: 

Training iNSTriXTioNs in India, 1931-1947 


Inslit lit ions 

1031-32 

1930-37 

1940-41 

1946-47 

No. of Training; CollegL-s 

23 

23 

25 

34 

No oi lh(;*ir StiickMits 

1,582 

1,779 

2,218 

2,493 

No. of Normal 'I’raining 
schools for Men 

425 

334 

370 

338 

No of (licir .Students 

21,823 

19,124 

22,435 

23,754 

No. of Normal Schools for 
Women 

209 

205 

236 

189 

No. of tiicir Students 

0,945 

7,082 

8,890 

10,193 


Facilities for the training of teachers in India were 
wholly inadequate during the decade preceding Independ¬ 
ence. There were in 1936-37 about 4,78,193 teachers in 
primary and secondary schools of the country out of whom 
2,06,695, or 43.2^, were untrained. In 1941-42 only 2,01,981 
out of a total of 5,21,255 teachers, or 38.7^/, were untrained. 
The figures for the year 1946-47 were 5,66,398 teachers in 
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all, out of whom 2,17,898 were untrained, or 38.5^ of the 
total. 

There was also the great problem of the co-ordination of 
courses in the various grades of teachers’ training institu¬ 
tions. Indeed, very often the same province had three 
kinds of awards for the same grade of training, viz., the 
Bachelor of Teaching or Education, thc^ l.icentiate in 
Teaching and soiiictitrics also the Senior Ang!o-\"ernaculiir 
Certificate (S.A.V.). While in some provinces colleges 
were institutions which, besides training undergraduates 
for primary and middle schools, also trained graduate's for 
high schools, in a majority of provinces colleges were* (^f 
postgraduate standard and trainc^d teaclu'rs only for high 
schools. 

Broadly speaking, there were three types of t( acliers’ 
training institutions in prc-iiidei)endent India: 

a) Normal Schools or Primary Training Schools h)r pri¬ 
mary school teachers, the usual qualification for 
admission b(*ing a ]>ass at the middle school exami¬ 
nation; 

b) Secondary Training Schools for middle school h'ach- 
ers who were to be at least matriculates liefore they 
could be admitted; and 

c) Training Colleges for high school teachers who 
should be at least graduates in Arts or Science before 
th(‘y could be admitted. 

After Independence, Basic education has been increa¬ 
singly recognised as the only suitable form of education at 
the primary and secondary stages. We have already dis¬ 
cussed at ai)i)ropriate placets the progress made in India so 
far in the spread of Basic t?clucation. New t\’pes of train¬ 
ing institutions became necessary. Old normal schools 
are now being convc'rted into institutions for training 
teachers for the Junior Basic stage. New colleges are also 
being started for teachc^rs for the Senior Basic stage. 
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During 1951-52 two training institutions for Basic school 
teachers were started in Delhi and greater facilities were 
also provided for such training at the Training Institute of 
the Jainia Millia Islamia, Delhi. The Central Institute of 
Education, Delhi, dso began to work as an important centre 
of research and took up several promising lines of experi¬ 
ment and enquiry, e.g., the adaptation of Basic education to 
the needs of the urban community, the education of young 
children of the pre-school age, etc. 

A Regional Basic Education Conference was held in 
Madras in November-December, 1950 to bring into con¬ 
tact tlie staff of Basic training schools, inspecting officers 
and administrative officers so that they might formulate 
future plans for further development. The Basic Train¬ 
ing College for men in West Bengal trains teachers in 
craft-centred education and its syllabus emphasises the 
practical aspect of education and has provision for craft 
training as well as training in democratic living and social 
service. There is an experimental Basic school attached 
to tlic College and a separate Basic training centre for 
women offering Basic and advanced courses. At the David 
Hare Training College also the courses have already been 
reorientated and a Bureau of Educational and Psychologi¬ 
cal Research is being set up. 

The Government of Bombay is also organising training 
centres for teachers of secondary schools in order to train 
them in suitable crafts at three technical high schools so 
that they may give a practical bias to education in their 
schools. In Assam, the training of Basic teachers in 
five centres was completed in February, 1952. In Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh a Basic teachers’ training school has been 
started and the Government have a plan for the provision 
of additional staff in 34 single-teacher primary schools. 

Very recently the need of training teachers for the edu¬ 
cation of adults has also been recognised. A new type 
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of training institution known as the Janata College has 
come into being for training workers in the field of social 
education. The Janata College at Alipur (Delhi) pro¬ 
vides facilities for education in civics, health, sanitation, 
agriculture, animal husbandry, cottage industries and 
crafts. Selected villages are visited by students every 
week and each student is expected to draw up a program¬ 
me of improvement for his own village and work it out 
after leaving the College. In Madras, a new training school 
for adult education teachers has also been started and 
intensive training courses in adult literacy methods have 
been organised for the benefit of qualified assistant teach¬ 
ers and deputy inspectors of schools. Under the Five Year 
Plan many institutions of this type are going to be started 
in the diflFerent States of our country. 

After Independence, the problem of the training of 
secondary schools teachers was also considered by the 
Radhakrishnan University Education Commission, 1948-49 
which made several useful suggestions like the following: 

1. The courses should be remodelled and more time 
given to school practice and more weight should be 
given to school practice in assessing the students' per¬ 
formances; 

2. Suitable schools should be used for teaching practice; 

3. Students should be encouraged to fall in with the 
current practice of a school and make the best of it; 

4. The bulk of the staff of a training college be recruit¬ 
ed from people who have fiirst-hand experience of 
school teaching; 

5. The courses on the theory of education should be 
flexible and adaptable to local circumstances; 

6. The students should be encouraged to proceed to the 
Master s degree only after some years of experience of 
teaching; 


31 
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7. The original work by professors and lecturers should 
be planned on an all-India basis. 

But these recommendations have not yet been properly 
carried out. 


Critical Observations 

Although the facilities for the ti*aining of teachers have 
steadily expanded during the first half of the twentieth 
centur>% yet the training institutions today are totally 
inadequate to the requirements of the country, if any 
scheme of compulsory Basic education is put into 
operation. Shortage of suitably qualified teachers is 
standing in the way of the expansion of Basic (xlucation 
in many Indian States. 

The training institutions of the country have been 
working in isolation and there has been little or no effort 
so far to co-ordinate their work. Again, the practising 
schools do not often co-operate with the training colleges 
on the ground that the instruction of the boys suffers. The 
Radhakrishnan University Education Commission has 
suggested that the Go\'erninent should “make it a condition 
of aid or even recognition to suitable? schools that they 
shall play their proper part in the practical training of the 
recruits whoso services they subsequently intend to use. ’ 

Much greater effort in educational research is needed 
and the efforts of the various training colleges and 
Universities should be co-ordinated for the best results. 




Percentage of children in schools to children of school going age, 

1948-49 















































CHAPTER XXVII 


THE EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED 

A PERSON may suffer from a physical, mental or social 
handicap. He may be blind or deaf or both or suffer 
from speech or other physical defects. He may be 
feeble-minded or imbecile or emotionally unstable. He 
may become addicted to antisocial activities because of 
maladjustment, accident or disease. But a handicapped 
person, if properly educated, can often lead a useful and 
contented life. It is the duty of a democratic society not to 
regard the handicapped as a burden, but do all in its power 
to ameliorate their lot and enable them, as far as possible, 
to lead the life of happy and useful citizens. 

The British Government in India failed to make ade¬ 
quate provision for the education of even normal children. 
They hardly paid any attention to the education of the 
handicapped. Indeed, no systematic effort has been 
made so far in India to discover the handicapped child and 
make suitable arrangements for his education. During 
the British period a few homes for the blind were esta¬ 
blished mainly as the result of the efforts of private 
philanthropic bodies or Christian missionaries. But in 
recent years the problem of the education of the handi¬ 
capped has received increasing attention both from the 
popular Governments in the States and from private bodies. 

Position on the Eve of Independence 

Just before Independence there were two schools for the 
blind in Calcutta: The Calcutta Blind School at Behala 
(Twenty-four Parganas) and The Lighthouse for the 
Blind, Calcutta. The former was a residential school 
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providing instruction for both boys and girls from the 
primary to the high school stage and gave them vocational 
training in carpentry, weaving, basket-making, spinning, 
knitting and music. In 1945-46 it had an enrolment of 
67 pupils of whom 19 were girls. Twenty-four seats in 
this school were reserved for blind children from Assam. 
The Lighthouse for the Blind was also a co-educational 
institution started specially to provide faciliticjs for the 
education and training of the adult blind. Dr. Mary Scott 
also ran an institution for the vocational rehabilitation of 
blind children of age-groups 5 to 18 years, belonging 
specially to families of ex-soldiers and hill-men at Kalim- 
pon. 

In 1947 there were two schools for the blind in Bihar, 
viz., th(^ S. P. G. Mission School at Ranchi and the Patna 
Blind School. The former taught up to the vernacular 
middle standard in addition to vocational subjects like 
weaving, knitting and cane-work. The latter taught up 
to the Matriculation standard including crafts like type¬ 
writing, music, cane-work, rope-making, gardening and 
cooking. 

In Bombay there were four schools for the blind, viz., 
the Victoria Memorial School and the Dadar School at 
Bombay, the School and Home for the Blind at Poona 
and the School for the Blind at Ahmedabad. Besides 
these, there were several other institutions for the defec¬ 
tive, providing board and lodging for their pupils. The 
blind received instruction in the three R’s besides training 
in crafts and instrumental music. 

There was in the Central Provinces one school for the 
blind, the Blind Boys’ Institute at Nagpur. It gave 
destitute children instruction in the three R’s, elementary 
geography, music and craft. 

There were nine schools for the blind in Madras. 
Excepting the Tinnevelly Diocesan Trust Associations 
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School for Blind Girls at Palamcottah, all the schools 
were mixed schools. They provided general education 
up to the fifth standard and laid emphasis on the teach¬ 
ing of small cottage industries and music. 

In the Punjab there were two schools for the blind, 
one at Lahore and the other at Amritsai*, both meant for 
boys exclusively. They taught Arithmetic, Sanskrit and 
English in Braille and crafts like spinning and weaving, 
cane and moonje work and band-playing. 

There were six schools for the blind in the U.P., one 
each at Delira Dun, Aligarh, Mainpuri, Lucknow, Banaras 
and Naini (near Allahabad). The subjects taught in 
these schools included the three R s, music and various 
other crafts. The school at Dehra Dun was mainly for 
girls though boys up to the age of 7 years were also ad¬ 
mitted. 

In the Centrally Administered Areas there were only 
two schools for the blind, one at Ajmer and the other at 
Tughlakabad, Delhi. 

Schools for the Deaf and Dumb 

In Assam there was a school at Sylhet for deaf and dumb 
children where instniction was provided in lip-reading 
and writing, tailoring and sewing. 

In Bengal there was a famous deaf and dumb school 
at Calcutta besides several others at Dacca, Mymensingh, 
Cliittagong, Suri, Berhampore, Burdwan, Rajshahi, Bogra, 
Barisal and Brahmanbaria. Most of these were managed 
by municipalities and private bodies. Their courses of study 
ranged from 8 to 10 years and comprised general subjects 
like writing, lip-reading, history and arithmetic besides 
carpentry, tailoring, weaving and printing. The Calcutta 
Deaf and Dumb School had also a Teachers’ Training 
Department which trained teachers from all parts of 
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India in the methods of teaching the dumb and awarded 
diplomas and certificates to successful candidates. 

There were two schools for the deaf and dumb in 
Bihar, one at Ranchi and the other at Patna. The 
subjects of study included the tliree R"s, drawing, clay¬ 
modelling, spinning, bee-keeping, type-writing, etc. 

There were eight schools in Bombay where lij)-rcading 
and articulation were the main features of instruction. 

There was only one school in the Central Provinces, the 
Bhonsla Deaf and Dumb School at Nagpur which was 
partly supported by the Government and partly by local 
bodies. 

Several schools for the deaf and dumb existed in 
Madras, one each in Coimbatore, Karaikudi, Palamcottah, 
Teynampct and Mylapore. The school at Teynampet 
was a combined school for the blind and the? deaf-mute. 
The subjects of instruction at these schools included 
articulation, lip-reading, drawing, painting, needlework 
and embroidery. 

There were no schools for the deaf in the Punjab and 
Sind, while there was one school in Orissa at Cuttack 
called the All-Orissa Deaf and Dumb School. In March, 
1946, it had only four students on the rolls and the course 
of study consisted of the three R’s and a few crafts. 

In the U.P. there were only two schools, one at Allaha¬ 
bad and the other at Lucknow, the combined school for 
the deaf-mute and the blind at Kanpur having been 
closed in 1944. 

The Lady Noyce School for the Deaf and Dumb at 
New Delhi was the only school in the Centrally Adminis¬ 
tered Areas. It was co-cducational and partly residential, 
serving not only Delhi but also the Punjab and other 
are^is. Its course of training included the three R’s and 
crafts like carpentry, needlework, weaving, dyeing, 
tailoring and toy-making. 
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Schools for those Afflicted with other Organic 
Diseases 

There did not exist in India any facilities for the education 
of those who suffered from such handicaps as diseases of 
the heart, lungs, skin, etc. In Bihar and Madras alone 
there were some schools for leper children. The Bihar 
school at Piirulia had an enrolment of 251 (including 125 
girls) in March, 1947. There were five leper asylums in 
Madras with a total strength of 197 in 1947. Medical 
attention formed the chief feature of these schools. 

Schools for the Mentally Handicapped 

There was one such school in Bengal and one in Bombay. 
The training in these institutions aimed at correcting the 
general mental deficiencies of children. These were, 
however, not run on scientific lines. 

The position of the educational facilities for the handi¬ 
capped will be clear from the following table: 

Education of 'ihe Handicapped, 1946-47^ 


Province 

No. of InsLitulions 

Male Female 

No. of 

Male 

Scholars 

Female 

Expenditure 

Male Female 

Assam 

1 _ 

22 


Rs. 

3,060 

Rs. 

Bengal 

15 _ 

252 

■ 

1,80,752 


Bihar 

4 _ 

123 


23,843 


Bombay 

11 _ 

360 

___ 

65,248 


C.P. & Berar 

3 _ 

50 

_ 

11,648 


Madras 

12 — 

592 

, 

92,713 


Orissa 

1 _ 

6 

_ 

1,420 


Punjab 

2 — 

8.3 

■ 

34,370 


Sind 

1 _ 

7 

— 

tB0> 



Decennial Review^ 1937-47, Vol. I, p. 159. 
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Province 

No. of Institutions 

Male Female* 

No. of Scholars 

Male Female 

Expenditure 

Male Female 

United Provinces 

5 

1 

118 

55 

Rs. 

29,251 

Rs. 

8,711 

Ajmer-Merwara 

1 

18 

_ 

1,935 

_ 

Delhi 

1 _ 

68 

— 

12,838 

— 

TOTAL 

57 

1 

1,694 

55 

‘1,61,172 

8,711 


Reformatory Schools for Young Offenders 
The Borstal or Reformatory Schools aim at educatini^ 
those children who suffer from aberrations of conduct 
due to wrong education or native impulse so that they 
may become healthy and useful members of society. In 
1946-47 there were in British India only 13 such schools, 
3 in Bengal, 5 in Madras, 2 in the Punjab and one each 
in Bihar, Bombay and C.P. & Berar. In all 3,415 students 
were being educated in them at a total cost of Rs.7,76,685. 

The Borstal Schools in Bengal were under the control 
of the Inspector-General of Prisons. They gave instruc¬ 
tion to delinquents between 15 and 21 years in general 
subjects and in useful arts. But no records were main¬ 
tained about how the young men fared after leaving the 
schools. The Hazaribagh Reformatory School in Bihar 
admitted delinquent boys from Bihar, Bengal, Orissa and 
Jaipur also. Besides handicrafts the boys were taught 
general subjects up to the upper primary standard and 
were kiept under observation for two years after leaving 
the school. 

The question of an All-India Braille Code for the blind 
was taken up in 1941 by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education which also appointed an expert committee for 
the purpose. A uniform Braille Code for the major Indian 
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languages was subsequently designed and its use was 
recommended by the Government of India for all schools 
for the blind. Plans were made for setting up an up-to- 
date Braille printing pniss for the production of suitable 
literature in Uniform Indian Braille. It was also pro¬ 
posed to establish a Central Model Institute for the blind 
at a very early date. 

Developments After Independence 

After Independence a special unit of tlu' Central Ministry 
of Education was started to deal with the education and 
welfare of the blind. It has now expanded its activities so 
as to include the problems of other types of handicai3ped 
persons also. 

During 194S-49 the Uniform Indian Braille which had 
been evolved earlier was introduced in a majority of 
institutions for the blind. The Coverninent of India had 
also plans to establish at Dehra Dun a National Centre 
for the Blind which was to have three branches, viz., 

a) A Braille Printing Press; 

b) A Training Centre for th(‘ Adult Blind; 

c) A Middle School for Blind children with a Central 
Teachers' Training Department. 

The Blind Centre was expected to provide education and 
training for about 120 blind adults, 100 blind children 
and 20 teachers of the blind in addition to supplying 
embossed literature in Indian languages at reduced rates. 

The same year the Lady Noyce School for the Deaf 
and Dumb, N(}w Delhi, was taken over by the Govern¬ 
ment in order to make it more useful. It was also decid¬ 
ed to modernise and develop the five teachers' training 
departments in the country. 

There were also plans for setting iq3 an organisation 
for speech correction and for providing facilities for the 
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socially handicapped by establishing children's homes, 
juvenile courts, remand houses and homes for the 
mentally defective. 

An International Conference of workers of the handi¬ 
capped, sponsored by the United Nations was held in 
Jamshedpur in December, 1950 with the co-operation of 
the Indian Conference of Social Workers, Bombay. A sum 
of Rs. 10,000 was given to the Conference by the 
Government of India. 

A Training Centre for the Adult Blind was actually 
established at Dehra Dun in January 1950 for imparting 
vocational training to the adult blind. The number of 
trainees in 1950-51 was as large as 100. Now about 125 
blind adults from all parts of the country are undergoing 
training at the Centre. The Central Braille Printing 
Press has also been establish(?d and it has also produced 
its first Braille book in Hindi. The activities of the Press 
will be considerably expanded when its new building 
which is already under construction is completed. The 
Government of India are proposing to strengthen the 
National Blind Centre with the assistance of the United 
Nations and to add a few more units so as to establish a 
complete Blind Welfare Centie at Dehra Dun. 

The Government of India have accepted the recom¬ 
mendations of the Middle East and South East Asian 
Regional Conference on Braille Uniformity, held under 
the auspices of UNESCO at Beiiut in 1951 and have 
finalised Bharati Braille. 

It is also proposed to institute scholarships in order to 
enable gifted blind students to receive higher general 
education, and advanced professional and vocational 
training. The Lady Noyce School for the Deaf and Dumb, 
New Delhi, has also been provincialised to provide better 
educational facilities to deaf children in Delhi and adjoin¬ 
ing States. The Government of India also pay 75 per 
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cent, of the cost of production of the Quarterly The Deaf 
in India published by the Teachers of the Deaf, Calcutta. 

Thus we see that in free India some attention has 
begun to be paid to the education of the handicapped. 
While some progress has been made in the case of the 
education of the physically handicapped, very little has 
been done for the mentally or socially handicapped 
children. Systematic efforts should be made to discover 
the handicapped children, to analyse the real causes of 
their trouble, and to take such steps as are possible to 
ameliorate their lot. With proper care and education, 
many of the handicapped can be enabled to lead a happier 
and socially more useful lives. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


SOME NOTABLE EXPERIMENTS IN EDUCATION 

Under the impulse of the nationalist movement which 
we have already discussed at appropriate places a 
number of educational institutions sprang up in the 
country independent of the Government and without its 
support. Several of them succumbed to the neglect of 
the British Government, but among the survivors the most 
notable are Visva Bharati, Shantiniketan, Jamia Millia Isla- 
mia, Delhi, S.N.D.T. Indian Women’s University, Poona, 
Gurukul Kangri, Hardwar and Vidya Bhawan, Udaipur. 

Visva Bharati, Shantiniketan 

Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, the Poet’s father, chose 
the place which subsequently came to be known as 
Shantiniketan for his meditation on God, and had a 
temple built there. In 1901, Rabindranath Tagore 
founded a school there with the approval and support of 
his father. Having played truant in his own school days 
because of the intolerable conditions and restrictions of 
the traditional school, Rabindranath’s immediate object 
was to have a place where children w^ould live a happy 
life and enjoy as much freedom as possible. The Ashram 
atmosphere would provide a natural outlet for all their 
capacities. The usual gulf between the teachers and 
the pupils would be replaced by a spirit of friendship 
and brotherliness. The teachers would respect the 
child’s personality and would serve only as guides and 
not as taskmasters. Natural and healthy surroundings 
were to promote physical, moral, intellectual and spirit¬ 
ual development. The teachers and the pupils were 
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thus to form an ideal school community where the best 
lessons in citizenship could be learnt. 

This small boarding school for boys which centred 
round a couple of small huts developed into the Visva 
Bharati which we iJl know so well today. Tagore’s visit 
to Eiurope and America during the second decade of the 
present century^ convinced him of the great dangers of a 
narrow nationalism that had led to World War I. In 
1921, he founded the Visva Bharati in order to promote 
better understanding between the different peoples of the 
East and the \A^est through a study of their cultures, 
philosoi3hies, art and music. In founding the Visva 
Bharati, Tagore had a threefold purpose which he has 
described as follows: 

1. To concentrate in Shantiniketan, in the midst of the 
Ashram, the different cultures of the East, especially 
those that have originated in India or found shelter 
within her shores; 

2. To lay in Sriniketan, ‘The Institute of Rural Recons¬ 
truction’, the foundation of a happy, contented and 
humane life in the villages; and finally 

3. “Tlirough Visva Bharati as a whole to seek to esta¬ 
blish a living relationship between East and West, to 
promote inter-cultural, and inter-racial amity and un¬ 
derstanding, and fulfil the highest mission of the 
present age—the unification of mankind.” 

According to the Memorandum of the Association of 
Visva Bharati the objectives of this University are: 

1. "To study the mind of man in its realisation of 
different aspects of truth from diverse points of view; 

2. To bring into more intimate relation with one 
another, through patient study and research, the 
different cultures of the East on the basis of their 
underlying unity; 
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3. To approach the West from the standpoint of such 
a unity of the life and thought of Asia; 

4. To seek to realise in common fellowship of study 
the meeting of the Etist and West, and thus ulti¬ 
mately to strengthen the fundamental conditions of 
world peace through the establishment of free com¬ 
munication of ideas between the two hemispheres; 

5. And with such ideals in view to provide' at Shanti- 
niketan aforesaid a centre of culture where research 
into and study of religion, literature, history, science' 
and art of Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, Islamic, Sikh, 
Christian and other civilizations may be pursued 
along with the culture of the West, with that simpli¬ 
city in externals which is necessary for true spiritual 
realisation, in amity, good fellowship and co-ope¬ 
ration between the thinkers and scholars of both 
Eastern and Western countries, free from all anta¬ 
gonism of race, nationality, creed or caste, and in the 
name of One Supreme Being Wlio is Shantam, 
Shivam, Advaitamr 

With regard to the membership of the Visva Bharati 
and its constituent bodies the Memorandum says: 

‘The membership of the Visva Bharati and its consti¬ 
tuent bodies shall be open to all persons, irrespective of 
sex, nationality, race, creed, caste* or class; and no test 
or condition shall be imposed as to religious belief or 
profession in admitting or appointing members, students, 
teachers, workers or in any otluT connection whatsoever.” 

The activities of the Visva Bharati may be divided into 
three sections: 

i) Those of the school at Shantiniketan which provides 
a liberal course of education from the elcmeiitry^ to 
the high school stage, including music, dramatics 
and numerous extra-curricular activities; 

ii) Those of the Visva Bharati which is really a devc- 
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lopment of the school and through which Tagore 
seeks to bring about a better understanding bet¬ 
ween the East and the West by means of study of 
their cultures; and 

iii) Those of the Institute of Rural Reconstruction and 
Silpa Bhavana at Sriniketan. 

The Visva Bharati consists of the following institutions: 

a) SHiKSHA-BHAVANA Or College which is affiliated 
to the University of Calcutta and follows its courses 
of studies; 

b) viDYA-BHAVANA or SchooI of Research in which 
facilities are provided for research in Sanskrit, Pali, 
Prakrit, Hindi, Arabic, Persian, Urdu and Bengali 
literature and in Indian philosophy, Buddhism and 
and Indian mysticism; 

c) CHEENA-BHAVANA or School of Siuo-Indiaii studies 
which aims at encouraging Indian and Chinese 
students to study each other s culture; 

d) KALA-BHAVANTA or Department of Fine Arts which has 
introduced a new school of painting which has won 
world-wide recognition; and 

e) SANcrr-BiiAVANA or School of Music and Dancing. 

While the institutions mentioned above are making un¬ 
tiring effort to preserve Indian culture and to enrich it 
through a study of foreign cultures and the acceptance 
of the best they may have to offer, there are two other insti¬ 
tutions at Sriniketan which are devoted to the work of 
rural reconstruction, viz., 

i) siLPA-BHAVANA or School of Industries which 
encourages and promotes cottage industries in the 
district; and 

ii) The Institute of Rural Reconstruction. 

The aims of the Institute of Rural Reconstruction are: 

1. To win the friendship and affection of the villagers 
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and cultivators by taking a real interest in all that 
concerns their life and welfare, and by making a 
lively effort to assist them in solving their most pres¬ 
sing problems; 

2. To take the problems of the village and the field to 
the classroom for study and discussion and to the 
experimental farm for solution; 

3. To cai ry the knowledge and experience gained in the 
classroom and the experimental farm to the villagers 
in an endeavour to improve their sanitation and 
health, to develop their resources and credit, to help 
to sell their produce and buy their requirements to 
the best adv'antagc'; to teach them better methods of 
growii'g croxis and vegetable’s and of keeping live¬ 
stock, to encoinnge them to learn and practise arts 
and crafts, and to bring home to them the benefits of 
associat('d life, iniitnal aid and common endeavour; 

4. To work out in a practical way an all round system 
of elementary education in the villages based on the 
Boy Scout ideal and training, with the object of 
developing ideas of citizenship and public duty such 
as may a]:)peal to the* ’villagers and be within their 
means and capacity; 

5. To encourage in the staff and students of the depart¬ 
ment itself a spirit of sincere service and willing sacri¬ 
fice in the interests of, and on terms of comradeship 
with, their poorer, less educated and greatly harassed 
neighbours in the villages; 

6. To train the students to a due sense of their own in¬ 
trinsic worth, physical and moral, and in particular to 
teach them to do with their own hands everything 
which a village householder or a cultivator does or 
should do for a living, if possible, more efficiently; 

7. To put the students in the way of acquiring practical 
experience in cultivation, dairy farming, animal bus- 


32 
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bandary, poultry-keeping, carpentary, smithery, weav¬ 
ing, tanning, practical sanitation work; and in the art 
and spirit of co-operation; 

8. To give the students elementary instruction in the 
sciences connected with their practical work, to train 
them to think and observe accurately, and to express 
and record the knowledge acquired by them for their 
own benefit and for that of their fellow men. 

The Institute of Rural Reconstruction has various 
departments like those of agriculture, dairy, cottage indus¬ 
tries, village welfare, training camps, etc. 

Agriculture 

The objects of this Department are twofold: 

a) to demonstrate to the farmers scientific and improved 
methods of agriculture at the Institute's farm, and to 
introduce new crops, vegetables and small fruits 
which can be economically raised in the locality; and 

b) to give training to a number of apprentices who 
intend to go back to their farms and to take to farm¬ 
ing as a vocation. 

The Dairy 

The objects of the Dairy at the Institute are also two¬ 
fold: 

a) to supply botli Sriniketan and Shantiniketan with 
fresh, pure milk; and 

b) to breed cattle, not only at the Institute but to in¬ 
duce the cultivators to follow the scientific system of 
breeding, so that they may have not only milch 
cows but also sturdy draught animals. 

Cottage Industries 

The Department of Cottage Industries provides training 
in weaving tannery, carpentry, lacquer industry, pottery, 
book-lDinding, embroidery, tailoring, etc. 
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Village Welfare Department 

The activities of this Department include the following: 

i) Sanitation and health programmes for the surround¬ 
ing villages; 

ii) A well-equipped dispensary; 

iii) Night schools in villages in the neighbourhood 
where besides the three R*s, the children arc also 
taught simple weaving, carpet and tape making, etc. 

iv) A rural circulating library, and 

v) Programmes of lectures on health and sanitation, 
co-operation, religious and cultural subjects, and 
various other topics. 

Training Camps 

The objects of these camps are tw'ofold: 

a) To train village boys as leaders of Brati-Balakas 
(Scouts) in their own villages; 

b) To give an introductory training to young men from 
the villages and towns, and to school teachers who 
may wish to take up some form of welfare or village 
reconstruction work. 

The general programme of these camps includes: 

i) Camp life and housecraft; 

ii) Handicrafts and elementary agriculture; 

iii) Scout organisation, including a study of nature 
in its relation to life; 

iv) Co-operation, sanitation, hygiene, first-aid and re¬ 
creation programmes like dramas, games, songs, 
and story telling. 

The Visva Bharati is thus trying to preserve the best cul¬ 
tural heritage of India and Asia and to combine it with 
the best in Western art, science and literature. It is also 
doing w^onderful work in the sphere of rural reconstruc¬ 
tion, an aspect which has been almost entirely neglected 
in the modem system of Indian education. It is gratifying 
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to note that the Visva Bharati has now been recognised by 
our National Government and given a charter to work as a 
full-fledged University, receiving aid from the Government 
but without any Government control over its policies. 

Jamia Millia Islamia, Delhi 

The Jamia Millia Islamia was established at Aligarh in 
1920 as a result of the freedom mo\’ement. In 1925, the 
late Hakim Ajinal Khan and Dr. M. A. Ansari brought the 
institution to Delhi. In 1928, the affairs of the Jamia 
Millia were placed entirely into the hands of the staff, the 
majority of whose members formc'd ihomsolves into the 
Anjumaii Taliine Milli and took a pledge of 20 years’ ser¬ 
vice without claiming more than Rs. 150/- a month as their 
salaries. In 1938, the Anjuman changed its name into the 
Jamia Millia Islamia Society and g('.t itself registered as a 
society under the Societies* Registration Act. 

According to the Constitution of the Jamia Millia Isla¬ 
mia Society, its objects are: 

(i) To promote and provide for the religious and 
secuhu- education of Indians, and particularly of 
Muslims, in conformity with the sound princip¬ 
les of education and in consonance with the 
needs of national life, and to that end to estab¬ 
lish, maintain and control .suitable educational 
institutions; 

(ii) To hold examinations and give degrees, diplo¬ 
mas and certificates; 

(iii) To conduct and aid research work and to dis¬ 
seminate knowledge; 

(iv) To conduct educational experiments; 

(v) To acquire and hold any property, movable and 
immovable, to lend or borrow money and enter 
into contracts for the purposes of the Society; 
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(vi) To sell, purchase, lease, exchange, invest or 
otherwise transfer all or any of the property, 
movable or immovable, for the time being 
vested in the Society; 

(vii) To collect funds, accept gifts, donations and sub¬ 
scriptions in any form for the maintenance of 
the institutions and the furtherance of the 
objects of the Society; 

(viii) To do all such acts and things as are necessary 
for or conducive to the said objects. 

Some of the basic principles that guide the Jamia 
Millia Ismalia Society are: 

(i) It shall be an autonomous educational body and 
shall allow no interference by the Government 
or by any outside organisation in the framing, 
amending or changing of its constitution, its 
regulations and bye-laws, and in the determina¬ 
tion of its courses of studies; 

(ii) It shall accept no aid given on conditions that 
conflict with any of its aijiis or principles; 

(iii) The normal medium of instruction in all stages 
of education in all the institutions run or cont- 
trolled by the Society shall be Urdu, but in 
special cases instruction may be given in other 
languages; 

(iv) It shall promote friendly understanding and 
mutual appreciation among the various Indian 
communities. 

"The highest aspiration of the Jamia is to evolve a pat¬ 
tern of life for the Indian Mussulmans which will have 
Islam as its focussing point and will be so designed as to 
harmonise our national culture with the universal culture of 
mankind. It builds on the principle that true religious 
instruction will stimulate patriotism and desire for unity 
among the Mussulmans and create the ambition to excel 
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in the service and advancement of real national interests; 
so that ultimately India may have her full share of service 
in the common life of mankind and in tlie realisation of 
progress, peace and justice/'^ 

The Jamia Millia consists of the following institutions: 

1. A Residential College, imparting higher education in 
arts and social sciences. The College has plans 
for giving practical training in agricultural sciences, 
social education and community development. 
Some of its students are doing social education work 
in the neighbouring villages and settlements. 

2. A Residential Multi-purpose High School run on 
modern lines. The School organises projects and 
the work done in this connection is on display. Its 
‘Delhi Museum’ contains historical, cultural and 
industrial material relating to Delhi. The students 
also do manual work of an advanced nature and 
learn fretwork, carpentry, tailoring and radio assembl¬ 
ing. A foundry and machine-shop have also been 
established. 

3. A Residential Primary School conducted on the pro¬ 
ject method, with special emphasis on pupil-teacher 
co-operation. Some projects jire occasional, others 
are permanent. The latter include the following: 

a) A Bank, 

b) A Book and Stationery Shop, 

c) A Sweets and Fruit Shop, 
d} A Poultry Farm. 

The children also do manual and craft work and 
each class has its own vegetable garden. 

4. A Teachers’ Training Institute for the training of 
teachers and conducting experiments in the methods 

^ Jamia Millia Islamia, a pamphlet published by the Maktaba 
Jamia Ltd., Delhi, p, 2. 
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of Basic education. For the Junior Course a Dip¬ 
loma and for the Senior Course a B.Ed. degree are 
awarded. 

5. An Institute of Adult Education which conducts ex¬ 
perimental social education centres and has prepared 
about 300 booklets for the neo-literates both in Hindi 
and Urdu. 

6. An Institute of Arts Education for training Art and 
Craft teachers for the different stages of the existing 
high schools. 

7. The Maktaba Jamia Limited, a publishing house that 
has raised the standard of school text-books and has 
made no mean contribution to academic and gene¬ 
ral literature. 

8. An Institute of Rural Economics and Sociology for 
post-graduate research in village economy and pro¬ 
blems of rural development. 

9. An Institute of History and Politics for co-ordinating 
the methods of teaching history at the college and 
high school levels and for j)reparing suppl(.‘mentary 
reading material. 

10. An Institution of Rural Education for investigation 
into the various aspects of Basic education, curri¬ 
culum, techniques of teaching, preparation of litera¬ 
ture, crafts, utilisation of craft products, evaluation, 
supervision and administration. 

11. Bachchon-Ki-Biradri (Children’s Brotherhood) which 
has been organising extra-curricular and club activi¬ 
ties for children. Under its newly appointed Direc¬ 
tor, Shri Mohd. Ismail Khan, the Biradri is making 
good progress and planning to concentrate its main 
efforts on those unfortunate children who have not 
been able to attend any school and on training 
workers in organising children s welfare activities. 

The Jamia has given evidence of its awareness of the 
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fundamental needs of the nation by its contribution to the 
movement for Basic education on the one hand and adult 
education on the othcT. Tlio Jamia Teachers’ Training 
Institute has been training teacluTS for Basic schools not 
only from Delhi State l)nt also from the U.P., Bombay, 
Assam, Hyderabad, Rajasthan ajid many other places. It 
has become an Institution of international repute as a result 
of the good work put in by its devoted w^orkers. 

S.N.D.T. IxDi/iN WmtEN’s Unjaersity, Poona 

Towards the close of the 19th century. Prof. Karve started 
a school for Hindu widows. This scIr^oI soon developed 
into a large institution with a primary school, a secondaiy 
school and a training school for primary teachers. In 1916, 
the institution became a Uni'.ersity, ]iot by an act of the 
legislature, but owing to the efforts of its founder. Pro¬ 
fessor Karve believed that as men and women have differ¬ 
ent functions to perform in life and society, their education 
should also be different. He planned a syllabus suitable 
for Indian girls so that they could grow into efficient wives 
and mothers. He also used the mother tongue as the 
medium of instruction throughout. 

According to its Constitution the objects of the S.N.D.T. 
Indian Women’s University are as follows: 

(i) To make provision for the higher education of 
women through modern Indian languages; 

(ii) To regulate pre-university education and to for¬ 
mulate courses of studies specifically suited to the 
needs and requirements of women; 

(iii) To make provision for the training of teachers for 
primary and sc^condary schools; 

(iv) To institute and confer such degrees and grant 
such diplomas, titles, certificates and marks of 
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honour in respect of degrees and examinations as 
may be prescribed by tlie regulations; and 
(v) Such otlidir objects, not inconsistent with these, as 
may be added from lime to time by the Senate.” 

A Bombay merchant donated a large sum of money to 
the University which has, therefore, come to be named 
aft(?r Ills mother, Sluimati Nathibai Damodar Thackersey 
University. It has now be(;n fully recognised by the Gov¬ 
ernment and has colleges in Bombay, Poona, Ahmedabad 
and Baroda. It also has a large number of schools spread 
over Bombay State. 

Gurukul, Kangri, Hardw^ah 

The Ginukul was started as a small school in 1902 by the 
Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab. It was shifted to its pre¬ 
sent site at Kangri in 1924, and has now developed into a 
full-fledged University. With its emphasis on bramaeJuL' 
rya (celibacy), Indian philosophy, literature and religion, 
it aims at reviving some of the ideals of ancient Indian edu¬ 
cation like the following: 

1. The institution should combine the best atmosphere 
of the home and the school. 

2. Free board and lodging should be provided in the 
home of the teacher. 

3. All children should be ti'cated on a footing of equa¬ 
lity without any discrimination in matters of dress, 
meals or other aspects of life. 

4. The students should become accustomed to a life of 
endurance and hardihood. 

5. Einj^hasis should be laid on the building up of 
character, on the observance of hramacharya, and 
the sublimation of the sex instinct. 

A child is admitted to the Gurukul at about the age of 
six or seven and after fourteen years' study he becomes a 
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snataka or graduate. He can receive the doctorate degree 
of vachaspati after two years’ additional study and 
research. 

Every student has to follow the strict discipline of the 
Gurukul. He has to remain a bachelor till the age of 24. 
The daily programme consists of early rising, physical 
exercise, play and sacrificial rites. The Gurukal also 
sical exercise, play and sacrificial rites. The Gurukul also 
conducts classes for instruction in A>airveclic system of 
medicine and has an Ayurvedic l^c'parimcnt which pre¬ 
pares well-known medicines sold throughout the country. 

The Gurukul has attracted studc'nts not only from all 
parts of India, but also from other Asiatic countries. Its 
only defect has been that it has largely ignored the 
advance in science and literature that the Western world 
has made. Free India must keep her windows open to 
the light and fresh air from all quarters. 

ViDYA BiIAWAN, UdAII'IR 

Vidya Bhawan was started in 1931 l>y Dr. Mohan Sinha 
Mehta as a small school because of In's deep conviction that 
the regeneration and reconstruction of society could take 
place only through proper education. He was fortunate 
in having a band of devoted workers by dint of whose 
efltorts the institution has grovv^n be)'ond all recognition 
and all the hopes of its founder. The Vidya Bhawan 
Society now runs the following institutions: 

1. A Teachers College preparing secondary school 
teachers for the B.Ed., M.Ed., and Ph.D. degrees 
of the University of Rajputana. It holds a special 
course in social service consisting of both theoretical 
and practical parts and lays great emphasis on the 
development of the right social outlook among the 
teachers under training here. 
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2. A High School run on Public School lines. It is the 
parent institution and has carried out successfully 
several educational experiments of all-India import¬ 
ance, the most important ones being its Open-air 
Session once a year, its Group System and its Labour- 
Unit Scheme. 

3. A Junior School including a nursery section. 

4. Handicrafts Institute training teachers of crafts for 
the schools in Rajasthan. 

5. A Senior Basic School run on the lines of the Wardha 
Scheme. It has also tried a few experiments in order 
to modify the original Wardha Scheme to suit the 
special conditions obtaining in this backward part 
of the country. 

The Vidya Bhawan Society, however, has been expanding 
its activities beyond it financial resources, and unless the 
Government come forward with more generous help, the 
futiue is uncertain. The institutions of the Vidya Bha¬ 
wan are, however, winning all-India fame and recognition 
and the Central Government has also come to its rescue 
with financial aid. The Society has plans to give a lead 
to the country in the sphere of educational reorganisation, 
specially in Basic education. 

CwTiCAL Observations 

All these national institutions, the result of private effort 
in the face of orthodox and reactionary forces, are bound 
to play an important part in the future of Indian educa¬ 
tion. These institutions arc now receiving increasing aid 
and recognition from both the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments. But in spite of any financial aids that the Govern¬ 
ments may give to these institutions, they should be 
allowed to develop along their special, individual lines. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


EDUCATIONAL TRENDS AND ACHIEVEMENTS 
AFTER INDEPENDENCE 

Tiie pace of educational development in India has been so 
fast in recent yeiu*s, and there have been so many controver¬ 
sies and so much confused thinking about our true educa¬ 
tional goals and about the ways and means of translating 
them into actualities, that it is difficult to give a correct 
estimate of our achievements after Independence. All that 
can be claimed so far is that the situation has been analysed 
fairly satisfactorily, some important defects have been 
pointed out and a few useful remedies have been suggested. 
But as far as solid achievements in the sphere of Primary, 
Secondary or University education are concerned, "little 
positive or constructhe has been achiex cd save indiscrimi¬ 
nate expansion.'’^ Probably the period has been too short 
for any solid acliievements. Indeed, in 1944, Sir John 
Sargent estimated that w^e would need at least a period of 
forty years to reorganise our educational system, if a steady 
eflFort and a steady flow of resources were assured over that 
period. But in our enthusiasm after Independence, we have 
reduced that period to 16 years, even to 10 years, but have 
been able to achieve very little. We are just passing from 
the study phase into the phase of wide-scale implementa¬ 
tion of the recommendations made by our various Educa¬ 
tion Commissions and Committees. 

General Prcxjress 

In spite of great financial difficulties, during the short period 

’ K. M. Munshi in a talk broadcast via All India Radio on 
October 21, 1953. 
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of Independence, there has been a steady increase both in 
the expenditure on education and in the number of stud¬ 
ents under instruction in all types of institutions. 

“In 1946-47, all the major States and Centrally Admini¬ 
stered Areas together spent about Rs. 20.5 crores on educa¬ 
tion. The Central budget was considerably loss than Rs. 2 
crorcs.”- ‘Tn 1953-54, tlie Central allotment for education 
was less than Rs. 8 crores. In 1954-55, the allotment is 
almost Rs. 20 crores. So far as the Governmental expendi¬ 
ture on education is concerned, the allotment has increasc'd 
from Rs. 94 crores in 1953-54 to Rs. 112 crores in 1954-55.” * 
Again, the provision which existed on the eve of Independ¬ 
ence “catered for only 30 per cent of the children in the age 
group 6-11, of less than ten per cent in the age group 11-17, 
and of less than one per cent for the age group 17-23. In 
the field of Engineering and Technical education, the posi¬ 
tion was even more unsatisfactory. In 1947-48, Iiulia pro¬ 
duced only 930 graduates in Engineering and 320 gradu¬ 
ates in Technology. The overall percentage of literacy was 
barely 15.”^ By the end of 1952, however, “the percentage 
of children of the age group 6-11 in schools had risen to 
about 40. The result of this increase made itself felt in the 
field of Secondary and University education as a whole. 
In place of 2.37 lakh students who took the School Leaving 
Certificate or equivalent examination in 1947, the number 
for 1952 was 5.86 lakhs. The number of graduates in Arts 
and Science also increased from 24,814 in 1947 to 35,588 
in 1952. In the field of Engineering and Technical educa¬ 
tion the number has more than doubled. In 1952, about 
2,500 graduates in Engineering and about 600 graduates in 
Technology went out of our various institutions.”^ 

* Progress of Education in India (1947-1952), n. 3. 

• Maulana Azad's address to the Central Advisory Board ol 

Education, reported in The Hindustan TirneSy Jan. 14, 1955. 

^Progress of Education in India (1947-1952), p. 4. 

“ ibid., p. 5. 
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Educational Tahgets of the First Five-year Plan 

In 1950, the Government of India appointed a Planning 
Commission which brought out in 1951 ‘The First 
Five-Year Plan” for an all-round development of the country 
during the period 1951-56. This plan makes "a provision 
of Rs. 151.66 crores (Rs. 35.02 crores for the Centre and 
Rs. 116.64 crores for the States) for educational develop¬ 
ment or of Rs. 30.33 crores per annum. This average 
indicates an increase of 55 per cent over the development 
expenditure in 1950-51 which was Rs. 19.55 crores for tlie 
Centre as well as tlie States.”” Having discussed some 
of the chief defects of Indian education, the Planning 
Commission summed up the needs of the present situation 
in tlie following words: ^ 

“(1) re-orientation of the educational system and inte¬ 
gration of its different stages and branches; 

(2) expansion in various fields, especially in those of 
Basic and Social education, remodelled Secondary 
education and Technical and \^ocational education; 

(3) consolidation of existing Secondary and University 
education and the devising of a system of higher 
education suited to the needs of the rural areas; 

(4) expansion of facilities for women’s education, 
especially in the rural areas; 

{£) training of teachers, especially women teachers and 
' teachers for Basic schools, and improvement in 
their pay-scales and conditions of service; and 
(6) helping backward States by giving preferential 
treatment to them in the matter of grants/”’^ 

The Planning Commission also lays down the following 


*The First Five-Year Plan, p. 530. 
^ ibid., p. 529. 
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broad targets in the various sectors to be reached at the 
conclusion of the Five-Year Plan: 

(1) "Educational facilities should be provided for at 
least 60 per cent of all the children of the school¬ 
going age within the age group 6-11, and these 
should develop, as early as possible, so as to bring 
children up to the age of 14 into schools in order 
to cover the age group 6-14, which should be re¬ 
garded as an integral whole for the purpose of 
providing Basic education. The percentage of 
girls of the school-going age (6-11) attending 
schools should go up from 23,3 per cent in 1950-51 to 
40 per cent in 1955-56. 

(2) "At the Secondary stage,the target should be to 
bring 15 per cent of the children of the relevant 
age grpup into educational institutions. The per¬ 
centage of girls of this age-group attending schools 
should go up to 10 per cent. 

(3) "In the field of Social education, we should envisage 
that at least 30 per cent of the people (and 10 per 
cent of women) within the age-group 14-40 receive 
the benefit of Social education in the wider sense of 
the term.”*^ 

The Planning Commission also estimated that the State 
resources alone could "provide schooling for 55.7 per cent 
of the children of the age-group 6-11 and 13-3 per 
cent of those of the age group 11-17.”^^ The gap between 
these figures and the targets could be "bridged by the deve¬ 
lopment and utilisation of local resources and the produc¬ 
tive capacity of students by the introduction of crafts in 
schools.” 

It seems to me from the progress made so far that we 

•The educational provision in 1950-51 for the age-group 11-17 

was roughly 11 per cent. 

•The First Five-Year Plan, pp. 531-32, 

“ibid., p. 532. 
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shall not be able to reach the educational targets of the 
First Five-Year Plan. But we may hope that the experience 
gained during the period of the First Five-Year Plan will 
not be lost and that larger funds for a more systematic 
expansion of education will be available in our future 
Five-Year Plans. 

Having discussed the general progress made in educa¬ 
tion after Indei)ender]ce, let us now study the develop¬ 
ments in different aspects of education. 

Pnoc.RESs IN Basic Education 

While, before Independence, sporadic efforts were made 
to introduce Basic education in a few provinces, after 
Independence, Basic education has br^en accepted as the 
only pattern of education for the children of the age-group 
0 to 14 years. Great efforts ha\e been made in most of 
the States to start new Basic schools, to convert existing 
Primary schools into Basic schools and to establish train¬ 
ing institutions for the teacliers of Basic schools. In 
1951-52“ there were in India 1,126 Junior Basic schools 
for boys and tS4 schools for girls, while the number of 
Senior Basic schools for boys was 361 and that for girls 
15. “There has been an increase.' of only about 2,500 
Basic schools in the course of the lust four years.”’- But 
work in this (hrcction, however, has been varied to such 
an extent in the inattcT of approach and quality in diffe¬ 
rent States, that it is impossible to get a correct idea of 
the progress made from statistics alone. 

Aiming to promote an all-round development of their 
pupils, Basic schools need better qualified teachers than 
ordinary primary schools and adequate equipment for 

^^See Progress of Education in India (1947-52), pp. 29-31. 
“Maulana AzacUs address to the Central Advisory Board of Edu¬ 
cation as reported in The Hindustan Times of Jan. 14, 1955. 
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craft-work. But many existing Basic schools are Basic 
only in name, having been hastily established or converted 
from ordinary Primary schools in the absence of suitable 
personnel and equipment Moreover, most of these 
schools are Junior Basic schools with a five-year course. 
As there are too few Senior Basic schools where the 
pupils can go after completing their Junior Basic stage, 
most of these students have to join the non-Basic Middle 
or High schools for higher education. Consequently, 
there is much waste and ineffectiveness in the educational 
efforts of these children. Again, Junior Basic schools 
cannot be regarded as providing complete Basic edu¬ 
cation. “A system of education cannot be considered as 
Basic education in the real sense unless (a) it provides an 
integrated course, including both the Junior and Senior 
stages, and (b) places adequate emphasis on craft work 
both in its educational and productive aspects.”^^ These 
Junior Basic schools are, therefore, “truncated units not 
only economically but also educationally.”^^ 

In order to bring about sound techniques of Basic 
education from the primary to the post-graduate 
training level the Ministry of Education has evolved a 
scheme for developing pilot projects in Basic education 
in selected areas in each State. The main items in the 
scheme are: 

(a) a post-graduate college for the staff of the Basic 
Training Colleges and administrative personnel, a 
full-fledged Basic school for practice and demons¬ 
tration; 

(b) a Basic Training College for primary school 
teachers, two Junior Basic schools for practice and 
demonstration; 

(c) five well planned community centres; 

“C. A. B. E. quoted in the First Five-Year Plan, p. 354. 

^*The First Five-Year Plan, p. 354. 


33 
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(d) an integrated library service for the area; 

(e) a Janata College in the area for training village 
leaders; 

(f) a share of grants for improvement of Primary and 
Basic schools in the selected area from the point of 
\'ie\v of teachers, equipment and supervision. 

“During the year 1952-53 a provision of Rs. 1 crore was 
made in the budget for distribution as grants to the States 
to work out these schemes, and a provision of Rs. 2 crores 
has been made for the purpose in the year 1953-54, which 
includes an amount of Rs. 1,25,(K)()/- for strengthening the 
stall of the Ministry of Education for planning, executing 
and super\'ising the schemes.”'"' Some of the main diffi¬ 
culties ill the way of <\\'pausiou of Basic education have 
been the lack of tlu* right type of teachers, the inadequacy 
of training facilities and the large initial cost of establish¬ 
ing a Basic school. The Central Government has, there¬ 
fore', decided to take a direct jiart in the expansion of 
Basic education by offering assistance to the States for 
the establishnuait of one intensive Basic education centre 
in each State. A further step has been taken by the 
Ccmtral Government by their offer to all the States to contri¬ 
bute 30 per cent, of the expenses for converting existing 
elementary schools into Basic schools. To ensure greater 
uniformity in the progress of Basic education in diflFerent 
piirts of the country, the Government of India have decided 
to appoint a small committee wdiich will visit areas where 
Basic education has struck root and make an on-the-spot 
study of the developments. It is proposed to utilize the 
report of this committee for planning a programme of ex¬ 
panding elementary education on Basic lines in order to 
fulfil as early as possible the Constitutional obligation on the 

'A Review of Education in India (1952-53), (Bureau of Edu¬ 
cation), p. 14, 
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State for providing free and compulsory education to all 
children between the ages of 6 and 14 years. 

While these efforts of the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments are commendable, popular enthusiasm for Basic 
education cannot be aroused unless top-ranking leaders, 
eminent educationists and high ofBcials themselves have 
faith in its superiority. The quality of the training and 
education imparted in Basic schools should steadily 
improve, so that people in general begin to have greater 
faith in them, and are themselves eager to send their 
children to these schools. 

Progress in Secondary Education 

Secondary education is the most important stage in the 
educational system of our country. It provides students 
for our colleges and Universities and also teachers lor our 
primary schools and thus determines the quality of edu¬ 
cation at these stages also. It is the stage when most of 
our students complete their education and enter the 
various professions and occupations of life, and the quality 
of their education deteriniiics the quality of their work 
there. In spite of its importance. Secondary education did 
not receive adequate attention before Independence. The 
numerous Education Commissions and Committees that 
were appointed from time to time mainly studied die 
problems of University or Primary education, and if they 
dealt with Secondary cTluc.'ition they regarded it as a 
stepping stone to the Universities. It is after Indepen¬ 
dence that the true aim of Secondary education has been 
increasingly realised. The Secondary Education Commis¬ 
sion, whose recommendations we have already discussed, 
has formulated the aims of Secondary education as a stage 
which is complete in itself as well as one which leads to 
higher education in colleges and Universities. It is after 
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Independence tliat most of the problems of Secondary 
education have been discussed in detail. Even before 
the report of the Secondary Education Commission was 
published, the Government of India organised a “Seminar- 
cum-Camp” of headmasters of Second£u*y schools in order 
“to initiate discussions on aspects of Secondary education 
where immediate improvements could be effected,”^® Held 
from the 17th May to the 25th June, 1953 at Taradevi, it 
was a fully representative educational gathering with one 
or more Headmasters from almost every State of India. 

The Seminar discussed the following problems of 
Secondary education: 

“(1) Curriculum—assessment of the existing curricula in 
Secondary schools of the different States of the 
Indian Union and suggestion for a new curriculum; 

(2) Co-curricular activities, their importance and organi¬ 
sation; 

(3) Discipline in schools; 

(4) Examinations, terms and promotion; their form and 
contents; 

(5) Teacher education and production of literature; 

(6) Serv^ice conditions of teachers; 

(7) Teacher-parent co-operation and teacher-parent 
associations.”^^ 

The Seminar was divided into committees for the study 
and discussion of the problems listed above. There was 
a difference of opinion among the members of the Com¬ 
mittee on School Curriculum about the inclusion of 
English as a compulsory subject, though the majority 
favoured it. There were initial differences about the total 
number of compulsory subjects of the Junior Secondary 

**Fore’\'ord to Headmasters on Secondary Education, (published 

by the Government of India.) 

^^Headmasters on Secondary Education (published by the 

Government of India), p. 1, 
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stage, but ultimately the Seminar decided unanimously that 
there should be six compulsory and two optional subjects, 
excluding Physical education. There was complete agree¬ 
ment that the Senior Secondary stage should offer diversi¬ 
fied courses but that there should be a core of five subjects 
common to all. The Committee on Co-curricular Activi¬ 
ties pointed out the special importance of such activities 
in Secondary schools and drew up an exhaustive list of 
these activities so that different schools might select those 
of them which suited local conditions and convenience. The 
Committee on Discipline pointed out that the maintenance 
of discipline in schools is intimately connected with that 
of discipline in national life and it made detailed recom¬ 
mendations in respect of classroom discipline, the role of 
the headmaster and use of punishments and rewards for 
inculcating a spirit of discipline. The Committee on Exami¬ 
nations pleaded for the abolition of the present form of 
public examination at the school final stage and recommen¬ 
ded that the promotion of pupils should be based on their 
cumulative school records as well as on the result 
of periodic tests. The Committee on Teacher Education 
suggested that there should be greater facilities offered to 
teachers for in-service training and special refresher courses 
at stipulated intervals. The Committee on tlie Service Con¬ 
dition of Teachers recommended better amenities for 
teachers by way of free medical aid and free education for 
their children. It also recommended that Arbitration 
Boards should be attached to Universities or Secondary 
Education Boards for settlement of all disputes, arising out 
of interpretations of rules of service for teachers, and in all 
matters of dismissals, withholding of promotions and other 
grievances. The Committee on Teacher-Parent Co-opera¬ 
tion recommended the establishment of Parent-Teacher 
Associations. While such associations must not interfere 
with the management or control of schools, they could be 
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useful in projects like free tiffin for students, purchase of 
projectors for film shows and in running museums, hobby- 
sections, workshops Inch the school cannot afford for lack 
of funds. 

One iiriinediate result of the Seminar was the establish¬ 
ment of the first professional Association of Headmasters 
on an all-India basis. The Seminar gave the Headmasters 
from widely scatt(‘red States an opportunity of comparing 
notes, exchanging and sharing (wperitmees and discussing 
other matters of common interest, and thus helped to 
develop in them a truly national outlook by ensuring greater 
uniformity of educational ideas and practices throughout 
th(' country. 

The Report of the Secondary Education Commission 
surveyed the entire field of Secondary education and so 
most of its recommendations were of a very general nature. 
The Commission’s recommendations with respect to the 
methods of teaching, for example, “deal largely with gene¬ 
ral priiicii^los and piir])oses which should undergird 
n^ethods. The Commission has not sought to give 
examples of specific practices which illustrate these prin- 
ciples.”^*^ But implementation requires specific and de¬ 
tailed proposals. “It was, therefore, necessary that the 
work of the Commission should be followed up immediate¬ 
ly by other expert bodies which would go into specific 
questions and make concrete suggestions for their imple¬ 
mentation.”^^^ 

An International Team was, therefore, appointed by the 
Government of India, while funds for the support of the 
team’s study were provided by the Ford Foundation. 
Members of the team included four from India, two from 
the U.S.A., one from England and one from Scandinavia. 

^Teachers and Curricula in Secondary Schools, (Report of a 

study by an International Team), p. 83. 

“ibid., p. (ii). 
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The members travelled extensively in India and visited 
countries as widely different in background and develop¬ 
ment as Denmark, the U.K. and the U.S.A. “Jt was felt 
that a comparison of the methods and practices in these 
three countries would enable the team to frame proposals 
relevant to the fast changing economy of India.” 

“The team was instructed to consider the Commission’s 
Report as a whole but to give special attention only to two 
aspects of the Commission’s recommendations—namely, the 
problems having to do with the; status, recruitment, selec¬ 
tion and training of Secondary school teachers and those 
having to do with the organization, control and administra¬ 
tion of the structure, content and methods of Secondary 
education.”-^ 

The main task of the International Team was not to make 
independent recommendations about the problems men¬ 
tioned above, but to suggest concrete steps in which the 
recommendations and the principles given by the Second¬ 
ary Education Commission could be actually carried out. 
At places where the Team has disagreed with the recom¬ 
mendations of the Commission, it has expressed this dis¬ 
agreement cleai'ly and made different proposals. 

The Status of Teachers 

The quality of education at any stage ultimately depends 
upon the quality of teachers. Even the best system, the 
best curriculum, the best methods and the best text-books 
must fail without the whole-hearted co-operation of suitably 
qualified teachers. Both the Secondary Education Com¬ 
mission and the International Team have made a few valu¬ 
able recommendations about the problem of raising the 
economic, social and professional status of teachers. Teach- 


**Sec Preface to tlie Report of the Iiilcrnationcil Team. 
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ers* salaries in India are ever 3 where deplorably low and 
the provision of special amenities to teachers such as free 
education of their children, free medical attention and 
treatment in hospitals and dispensaries, travel concessions, 
etc., recommended by the Secondary Education Commis¬ 
sion, cannot really solve the problem. Indeed, any special 
concessions given as an additional favour may wound the 
teachers’ self-respect rather than enhance their prestige in 
the people’s eyes. The only true solution of the problem 
would be to rectify the ‘Tiistoric injustice” done to teach¬ 
ers by making their salaries coinpiirable to those of similarly 
qualified people in other departments, so that there is no 
need for any special concessions to them. This measure 
is likely to attract to the teaching profession better quali¬ 
fied persons who would not be anxious to seek lucrative 
jobs elsewhere. 

With regard to the teachers’ social and professional 
status, no outside help can be so effective as the efforts of 
the teachers themselves. While the Government Educa¬ 
tion Departments should certainly consult the teachers on 
matters of educational policies and plans, the teachers 
themselves should improve their professional efficiency and 
make themselves indispensable to Government by tlieir 
expert knowledge. Teachers* Associations in India have 
been generally ineffective because they often meet to dis¬ 
cuss their grievances and salaries but seldom think over 
the methods of improving their professional efficiency and 
conduct. The International Team has, therefore, recom¬ 
mended that ‘education authorities make a regular prac¬ 
tice of consulting teachers, through their properly elected 
representatives, on educational policies and plans, and 
that teachers* organisations realize their responsibility to 
concern themselves with professional as well as economic 
questions.”^*^ 

“ Report of the International Team, p. 11. 
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Again, the quality of teachers cannot be improved as 
long as the training colleges in India continue to be “a place 
of refuge for the unfit and mediocre.”^- Higher standards 
of admission to training colleges, stricter methods of evalu¬ 
ating the teaching ability and personal fitness of teachers 
under training and a regular and timely weeding of candi¬ 
dates during the period of training are some of the measures, 
recommended by the International Team, with which it is 
difiicult to disagree. 

Curriculum and Text-books at the secondary stage 

The problem of curriculum at the Secondary stage has been 
ably discussed by the Secondary Education Commission 
who have recommended diversified courses to suit the 
different aptitudes and levels of intelligence of students 
with a core of subjects compulsory for all. If the broad 
outlines, suggested by the Commission, are accepted, we 
shall not have the bewildering variety of syllabuses that 
are actually being introduced in different States. The main 
diflBculty is that education is a State subject and the Centre 
has only advisory powers. It is, however, desirable that 
the Centre should have adequate powers to see that at 
least broad national policies in education are carried out. 
The States should have the power to introduce changes 
and modifications within that framework to suit local con¬ 
ditions and needs. In order to obviate the complaint of 
undemocratic imposition from the Centre, the Central 
Bodies formulating national educational policies should 
have State representatives on them. Then the decisions 
taken by them will be regarded as the joint decisions of all 
the States. 

Some States (like the Punjab, for example) after Inde- 


” Report of the International Team, p. 15. 
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pendence have tried to undertake the production of text¬ 
books in order to cheapen their cost. This measure, how¬ 
ever, is hardly calculated to raise the quality of text-books. 
Writers are usually appointed first and their books are 
printed on a mass scale. Once the writers are assured that 
their books will be approved and i)rinted, they are likely 
to become careless. Indeed, the International Team also 
did “not consider it desirable that State Governments and 
educational authorities should take up the production of 
text-books.” The Go\'ernment should, however, undertake 
the responsibility for organising educational research which 
will offer material for the production of better text-books 
and general reading books, such as research in children’s 
interests and attainments at various levels, in the gradation 
of language material iK?eded in language text-books, in the 
types of questions and exercises that would be useful to 
pupils, etc. The Government in consultation with the 
teachers concerned, should lay down the minimum stand¬ 
ards and requirements of the text-books for different grades. 
Then several text-books which fulfil the conditions should 
be actually tried for a >'ear and the results carefully evalu¬ 
ated. The most satisfactory text-books thus found should 
be recommended and the schools allowed to choose their 
own text-books out of the approved list. 

For the first time after Independence the problems of 
Secondary education have been discussed in great detail by 
the Secondary Education Commission and the International 
Team, and by several Educational Seminars and Work¬ 
shops of Secondary School Headmasters organised by the 
Ford Foundation and the United States Educational 
Foundation in India. But there has never been in the 
country any dearth of sound educational advice. The 
complaint all along has been that many valuable recom¬ 
mendations of several Education Commissions and Com¬ 
mittees have not been carried out. The Government of 
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India, however, now seem to be in right earnest about re¬ 
organising Secondary education in the country. The 
appointment of the International Team to study the two 
most important problems of Secondary education is evid¬ 
ence of the determination of the Government of India to 
reorganise Secondary education. The recommendations 
of the team are implementing in charfictcr so that the task 
of reorganisation can be taken u]3 immediately. 

The duration of the Secondary education course has been 
a matter of controversy and even the Secondary Education 
Commission did not give a clear lead in this matter, leav¬ 
ing it to the States to have three or four years’ course 
beyond the 8-year Basic stage. At a conference of Educa¬ 
tion Secretaries held in Novcmlicr, 1954 it was agreed to 
get round the difficulty by prescribing that the age of 17 
plus should mark the end of Secondary education. 

The recommendation of the Secondary Education Com¬ 
mission about the establishment of multi-purpose schools 
has begun to be implemented. Tlie Government of India 
have already initiated a scheme for the conversion of 500 
high schools in the country into multi-purpose schools 
before the end of the present Five Year Plan period. The 
distribution of the schools will be on the basis of one multi¬ 
purpose school for each district. In addition, the Central 
Government have accepted a scheme for the improvement 
of teaching and equipment in another 1,000 to 1,500 schools 
during the same period so that roughly 20 per cent, of the 
secondary schools in the country can be raised to a 
higher level.^’^ The multi-purpose schools will all be 
higher secondary schools and provide vaiious types of 
courses in arts, science, agriculture, commerce and tech¬ 
nical studies. Steps have also been taken to set up a 


Maulana Azacl's address to tl»o Central Advisory Board of Edu¬ 
cation, in January, 1955, as reported in The Hindustan Tunes of 
Jan. 14, 1955. 
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Text-Book Research Bureau and a Bureau of Vocational 
and Educational Guidance. Improvement in the quality 
of text-books is essential, if Secondary education is to im¬ 
prove. In view of the proposed diversification of courses, 
it is equally important to ensure that pupils select their 
courses according to their aptitudes, tastes and abilities. The 
Central Bureau of Vocational and Educational Guidance 
will oflFer all possible help to the State Governments to set 
up their own Bureaux of Vocational and Educational Guid¬ 
ance. It has also been suggested that each State may set 
up a Board with the object of surveying employment oppor¬ 
tunities in its area and make the necessary information 
available to all headmasters of secondary schools. The 
Central Minister of Education has been contemplating^^ 
the setting up of a Council of Secondary Education to 
review the progress of Secondary education through-out 
the country and serv^e as an expert body to advise the 
Government about the improvement and expansion of 
Secondary education in all its phases. 

We thus see that steps are rapidly being taken to reorga¬ 
nise Secondary education in the country. 

Progress in University Education 

The short period after Independence has registered a great 
quantitative expansion of University education in India. 
The number of Universities just before the partition of the 
country was 21; but by 1952 this number had increased 
to 30. While the total expenditure on University education 
multiplied three-fold, die enrolment increased by about 
70 per cent, during the first five years of Independence. 
‘‘The total number of Universities in 1952 was 30 with 261 
teaching departments, 157 constituent colleges and 609 

“Maulana Azad’s address to the Central Advisory Board of Edu¬ 
cation as reported in The Hindustan Times of Jan. 14, 1955. 
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affiliated colleges.The total number of students 

receiving general education at the University stage stood 
at 8,23,882 as against 1,83,238 in 1947-48. Thus the enrol¬ 
ment registered an increase of over 70 per cent during 
1947-52.” 25 

But this quantitative expansion, in the absence of any 
qualitative improvement in University education, cannot be 
regarded as satisfactory. Most of the defects of Univer¬ 
sity education before Independence continue unremedied. 
Indeed, some problems like those of indiscipline, low 
standards, intrigues among University men, etc., seem to 
be increasing in spite of the tightening of Government 
control over Uni\^tTsities through the amendment of a few 
University Acts. 

The problems of University education have been thoro¬ 
ughly studied after Independence by the Radhakrishnan 
University Education Commission whose report we have 
already discussed in an earlier chapter. But most of its 
valuable recommendations have not been carried out 
except by the Central Universities in a half-hearted manner. 
Standards everywhere are deplorably low; the members 
of the staff are either overworked or inadequately interested 
in study and research; the Universities are over-burdened 
with too large a number of unsuitable students because 
of the absence of diversified courses at the secondary 
stage; a University degree is still regarded as a passport 
to Government employment; young men after their Uni¬ 
versity education cannot always be usefully employed— 
these and a host of other problems are still awaiting a satis¬ 
factory solution. 

While the problems mentioned above have not been 
solved, there are also a few healthy trends which need 
encouragement. Several Universities have introduced new 

"Progress of Education in India (1947-52), p. 110, 
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courses, particularly in fields allied with the study of Indian 
culture and languages. The Government of India have 
instituted two schemes of scholarships at the Central 
L^niversities: 

(i) The award at each Central University of a scholar¬ 
ship of Rs. 75/- per month to a student for the study 
of Arabic or Persian up to the Degree standard from 
the Intermediate level, and a similar scholarship for 
the study of Sanskrit or Pali; 

(ii) The award of two prizes every year to tw^o candi¬ 
dates selected on merit at each of the Central Uni¬ 
versities for the study of each of the languages, Ben¬ 
gali, Maratlii, Tamil, Tclugu, Kannada and Malaya- 
1am. In addition to these cash prizes, each candidate 
will be permitted to tour selected places in the lang¬ 
uage area concerned for study. 

Again, India’s participation in international affairs 
demands that there must be men and women with specia¬ 
lized knowledge of the languages and cultures of all the 
important regions of the world. Before Independence, our 
Universities did not make adequate provision for the study 
of these, although some provision existed for studying the 
civilization and culture of Europe. A beginning has, 
however, now been made by taking steps to establish an 
institute for the study of Asian languages and culture at 
Banaras University, an institute for the study of the lan¬ 
guages and culture of the Middle East at Aligarh University 
and a school of African studies at Delhi University. 

Another healthy trend in University education after 
Independence has been the increasing use of Hindi or 
regional languages as a medium of instruction and exami¬ 
nation. There are no two opinions about the desirability of 
doing away with English as the medium of education at 
the University stage. The controversy is about the period 
of transition during which English may be allowed to 
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remain the medium of instruction at least in some subjects 
in order to avoid a lowering of standards. This period 
of transition should not be unduly prolonged, because a 
language develops only by being used. If Indian langua¬ 
ges are not used for the communication of all kinds of 
ideas, they are not likely to develop adequately to be suit¬ 
able media of instruction at any stage. The chief diffi¬ 
culty is about technical and scientific terms. If inter¬ 
national technical and scientific terms are freely borrowed, 
Hindi and some other Indian languages can be (iuite suit¬ 
able media of higher education. 

While English should go as a medium of instruction, 
provision for the study of the English language and lite¬ 
rature should be made at the Secondary and University 
stages in India. Indeed, for historical reasons, English 
must remain in India, for a long time to come, more 
important than any other foreign language. 

With regard to the claims of the National and regional 
languages to the position of the medium of instruction at 
the University stage, the decision should be left to the 
Universities themselves. Hindi will certainly help the 
co-ordination of research work among different Universities 
and facilitate the exchange of professors and students. But 
where any other regional language? is made the medium 
of instruction, an adequate command of Hindi should be 
made compulsory for all. 

In spite of these trends, it cannot be denied that the 
progress of University education in India after Indepen¬ 
dence has been qualitatively the most unsatisfactory of all. 
The real solution is not the assumption of greater powers 
by the Central or State Governments where political consi¬ 
derations are likely to predominate, but tlie appointment of 
a powerful University Grants Commission consisting of 
the best, non-political, academic talents of the country. 
Fortunately, a University Grants Commission already 
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exists in India, and efforts are being made to give it statu¬ 
tory recognition. Only its composition should be on a 
basis which commands the respect of all. 

Again, every University in India should also undertake 
programmes of social service, extension lectures, short 
evening courses, etc., for the benefit of the surrounding 
community which should be made to feel that the Univer¬ 
sity exists not only for the higher education of privileged 
classes but also for the benefit of all. 

Education for Rural Areas 

In a land where 87 per cent, of the people live in villages, 
the problem of rural education should have received the 
greatest attention. But for various reasons the British 
confined their educational efforts to the cities or their 
district headquarters and generally neglected the villages. 
Even the schools, primary and middle, that were estab¬ 
lished in some villages were urban in character, unsuited 
to the life and needs of the villagers. The result was that 
the few children who studied in these schools began to 
look down upon village life and were anxious to migrate 
to the cities at the earliest opportunity. The secondary 
schools and Universities of the country as a whole have 
significantly failed to make any contribution whatsoever to 
the betterment of the rural population in India. Towards 
the end of British rule, however, Mahatma Gandhis origi¬ 
nal Basic Education Scheme was mainly intended to pro¬ 
vide a suitable kind of elementary education for the people 
in rural areas. But, as we have seen, Basic schools in rural 
areas are not even now adequate in number or satisfactory 
in quality. 

The problem of higher education for rural areas has not 
yet received adequate attention. The Radhakrishnan 
University Education Commission discussed the problem 
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of Rural Universities, but relegated the chapter to the end 
of the report and made no concrete recommendations as 
they did in the case of other problems. The idea has, 
however, been taken up by others and a few rural Univer¬ 
sities, like those of Wardha and Sardarshahar have been 
established. I3ut they may be called Universitic's only by 
courtesy. A University cannot be imposed from the top, 
but must grow from below. A rural University should be 
the highest stage of that system of education which has 
Junior Basic schools at its lowest end. In the absence of 
suitable institutions of all grades below the University 
level, a rural University is meaningless. 

The Government of India ai^pointed in October, 1954, a 
Committee of four sp(?cialists to study the problems of 
higher rural education in India. This Cojrimittee has made 
a few important recommendations.-**’ The peculiar needs 
of rural areas require certain special types of educational 
institutions where the courses, research and extension 
work will be more closely and din’ctly related to rural 
problems. The existing Universiti(*s and colleges are not 
suitable. The Committee suggests the establishment of a 
network of Lok Vidyapecths all over the country on the 
lines of the Danish Folk High vSchools with necessary 
adjustments to suit local conditions. Side by side with the 
Lok Vidyapeeths, rural institutesf rather than rural Uni¬ 
versities should be established. It is visualized that some 
of these rural institutes will ultimately grow into rural Uni¬ 
versities but their development must be an organic growth 
related at every step to the needs of the rural community. 
The Committee has suggested courses of varying 

" I have not yet seen the report, but have read a synopsis in 
The Hindustan Times of February 27, 1955. 
t It is not clear from the report in The Hindust( 2 u Times how 
exactly tliese rural institutes will differ from Lok Vidyapeeths. 
They appear to be institutions of higher education corresponding 
to colleges in the cities. 
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duration, problems for research and the scope and nature 
of extension work which should be undertaken by rural 
institutes. Adequate emphasis has been laid on the rural 
environment and the economic, social and cultural needs 
of rural society. The language requirements will be the 
regional language, Hindi and English. Paid jobs will be 
available for iiec'dy students and will, as far as possible, be 
related to the natun? of their courses of study. 

With regard to examinations, the Committee suggests a 
definite shift from writttm tests to assessment on the basis 
of cumulative records of practical and social activities of 
th(^ students. 

The niral institutes should be residential in character, 
both for boys and girls and for the' staff. 

Jii order to inomote the development of rural institutes, 
a special division in the Central Ministry of Education 
should be created. There should also l)e established a 
National Council of Higher Education and State Councils 
of Higher Educatioyi for Rural An as. The main sources 
of income for rural institutes will be the Central and State 
Governments, the students, the local people, and philan¬ 
thropy. Rural institutes should also undertake productive 
activities to improve the economy of the community and 
to provide some income for the institutes. The Committee 
estimated that a i)ropcrly constituted rural institute will 
incur an annual recurring expenditure of Rs.5,50,000/- and 
a capital investment of Rs.65,00,000/- 

In the absence of fuller details it is not possible to make 
any helpful comments on the recommendations of the 
Committee on Higher Education for Rural Areas. It is, 
however, gratifying to note that the problems of rural 
education in India have begun to receive the attention of 
both the? Central and State Governments. 
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Social Education 

Witli the establishment of Unesco, the conception of 
Fundamental Education as an essential condition for the 
prosperity of communities has been increasingly realised. 
Experience indicated that no programme of Adult Edu¬ 
cation would be complete or satisfying unless the content 
of education was changed to meet all adult requirements. 
So after Independence, India revised its old programme of 
Adult Education and made it more comprehensive. To 
differentiate it from the old programme of Adult Education, 
and to bring out clearly that its aim is to create a sense of 
community, “Social Education” was the name chosen for 
this new programme. We have already discussed the 
scope of Social Education in an earlier chapter. 

An interesting development after Independence was the 
establishment of contacts between Adult Education pro¬ 
grammes in various Asian countries. In 1949, the Inter¬ 
national Seminar on Rural Adult Education for Community 
Action was held at Mysore under the joint sponsorship of 
the Government of India and Unesco. It was tlie 
first occasion when educationists from various Asian 
countries met together to discuss common problems and 
frame common solutions. The Seminar recommended that 
the Government of India should be responsible “for (a) 
co-Qi-dinating research undertaken in various parts of the 
country; (b) conducting all-India Seminars for promoting 
studies in vaidous problems of Adult Education, and (c) 
establishing a centre for the production of simple literacy 
material. In addition, the Central Government should set 
up advisory bodies for making, purchasing and exchanging 
films an5 filmstrips, and encouraging the production of 
.such and other visual aids.”^*^ 

Progress of Education in India (1947-1952), p. 144, 
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“The Seminar also recommended that State Govern¬ 
ments should establish special Departments to conduct, 
stimulate and co-ordinate activities connected with Rural 
Adult Education. Tliey should also conduct Regional 
Seminars and training courses for literacy teachers, prepare 
reading material, including follow-up literature and pro¬ 
vide adequate literacy facilities in rural areas. In respect 
of aids the State Governments should supplement the 
programme of the Centre and prepare and encourage the 
preparation of material suited to local conditions.”-** 

The programme of Social Education has been conside¬ 
rably expanded in recent years. The Central Government 
has a scheme for the expansion of education by the employ¬ 
ment of new teachers in elementary schools and of social 
workers in selected centres in urban areas. This is also 
intended to relieve the pressure of educated unemploy¬ 
ment. In his address-** to the Central Advisory Board of 
Education in January, 1955, Maulana Azad said, “I am glad 
to tell you that under this scheme a total of about 66,000 
teachers and 2,000 social workers have been allotted to 
various Stat(*s upto November, 1954.” 

One of the main obstacles to the expansion of Social 
education in the past has been the paucity of suitable 
literature. The Government of India have, therefore, 
undertaken a special programme for encouraging the pro¬ 
duction of suitable literature. They have initiated a 
scheme to guarantee to publishers and writers a minimum 
sale of books which are of the requisite quality. In addi¬ 
tion, prizes are also offered to authors of specially good 
books, “In October 1954, 35 books in 14 Indian languages 
received Governmental recognition or awards.”®** The 

^Progress of Education in India, p. 144. 

*** Reported in The Hindustan Times of January 14, 1955. 
Maulana Azad’s address to the Central Advisory Board of Edu¬ 
cation in January 1955, as reported in The Hindustan Times of 
January 14, 1955. 
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Government have plans of systematically encouraging 
promising writers in all Indian languages and of producing 
a popular encyclopaedia in Hindi containing reading 
material of general interest for the neo-literates. 

Cultural Development and International Activities 

Before the advent of freedom, cultural development was 
largely outside the pui^view of the State. Occasionally, 
Indian litertiry men, scientists or humanists went abroad on 
cultural tours, specially to Great Britain or some of the 
Commonwealth countries. Rabindranath Tagore, for 
example, had gone on missions to China and Japan, 
Thailand and Indonesia, Iran and various countries of 
Europe and America. Indian scientists were also some¬ 
times invited from abroad on the basis of their personal 
eminence rather than on the basis of any organised plan of 
cultural exchange with foreign countries. But after Inde¬ 
pendence the question of relations with other countries was 
taken up systematically. In 1950, the Indian Council of Cul¬ 
tural Relations was established “to revive? and strengthen 
cultural relations between India and other countries by pro¬ 
moting a wider knowledge and appreciation of their lang¬ 
uages, literatures and art, by establishing close contacts 
between the Universities and cultural institutions and by 
adopting all measures to promote cultural relations.”-^’ 

“The activities of the Council are directed to th(' pro¬ 
motion of cultural exchange and include the i^ublication 
of three Cultural Quarterlies, the maintenance of a Sanskrit 
Professor at Tehran and a specialist on art subjects in India, 
the purchase of books for presentation to libraries and 
institutions abroad and the acquisition of old manuscripts, 
financing visits of students and professors from India 

Progress of Education in India (1947-52), p. 191. 
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and abroad, financing visits and maintenance of Chairs 
of Indology in South East Asia and the Middle East.” 

Soon after Independence the Indian National Commis¬ 
sion for Co-operation with Unesco was established as an 
interim measure. Later on, its constitution was revised 
and a permaneiU Commission was established in 1952. 
"Tile establishment of the National Commission was a 
visible symbol of the importance of international exchange 
in the field of culture and of the recognition that the cause 
of freedom, peace and progress depends upon the educa¬ 
tion of the younger generation and closer contacts betw^^en 
all peoples in education, science and culture.” 

The Indian National Commission has been initiating 
seminai\s and symposia and has been pressing for adoption 
by Unesco as well as the Member States of Asian origin, a 
project for preparing translations of national classics for 
one another's use, and for better understanding of Asian 
contributions by people in the Western world. 

That Indian efforts in this direction are succeeding is 
clear from a large number of scholarships and fellowships 
or travel grants that have been recently instituted on a reci¬ 
procal basis for the study of Indian students in foreign 
countries and for the study of foreign students in India. 
The United Nations has placed at the disposal of the 
Govcrnineui of India a number of fellowships for training 
and obscr\^ation in various fields of social work. Unesco 
has also assisted in the improvement of facilities for Tech¬ 
nical education by offering fellowships to visiting profes¬ 
sors under its own Technical Assistance Programme and by 
offering fellowships and stipends to promising young 
scholars who would replace them in course of time. The 
United States Educational Foundation in India, established 


^Progress of Education in India (1947-52) p. 191. 
“ibid., p. 192. 
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in 1950, has been promoting the exchange of teachers and 
students between the United States of America and India. 

The Government of India has also a scheme of cultural 
scholarships under which a number of scholars from Asian 
and African countries have been awarded scholarships for 
further training and education in Indian Universities and 
institutions of higher learning. A number of cultural 
missions from foreign countries have visited India and our 
own missions have gone abroad. Exhibitions of Indian 
Art have been organised in a lunnbcr of countries, and some 
countries have organised an exhibition of their art in India. 

There has been in operation for several years the Modi¬ 
fied Overseas Scholarships Scheme, now confined only to 
selected teachers of the Universities. The object of the 
Scheme is to strengthen the Teaching Departments so that 
the need to go abroad for studies in special subjects may 
progressively diminish. During 1947-1952, “eighty-three 
scholars visited four countries, iicunely, the United 
Kingdom, the United States of America, France and 
Germany, under one? or other of the Modified Overseas 
Scholarships Scheme.''** ‘ 

The last two years have been marked by intense and 
varied activity in the field of culture. A National Academy 
of Letters, the Sahitya Akademi, was set up in March, 1954 
and a National Academy of Fine Arts, the Laiit Kala AkU’ 
deml, in August, 1954. The National Gallery of Modern 
Art was also opened in March, 1954. A delegation of Indian 
artists was sent to the U. S. S. R. and a cultural troupe was 
received from China. In addition, India participated in 
several international cultural conferences and sponsored 
art and cultural exhibitions to various countries. 

A number of youth camps have also been organised 
throughout the country. “These are intended to give our 
young men and women in high schools and colleges an 

Progress of Education in India (1947-52), p. 195. 
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opportunity of living together and participating in various 
forms of creative and social activities. More than 300 such 
camps have already been held and more are planned in 
the coming months. In a sense, the culmination of such 
programmes for the youth of the country was the organiza¬ 
tion of an All-India Youth Festival in which students from 
almost all Indian Universities participated.”'^*'* 

“The Fcstiwil, which gave an opportunity to a large 
number of young men and women from all parts of India 
to live together in a common fellowship, is bound to 
strengthen the bond of unity among tliem and develop in 
our youth the consciousness of our Indian heritage.”***' 
These activities of the Government of India have been 
very helpful in bringing about a better understanding and 
closer contact between India and most other countries of 
tile world for mutual benefit. 

Education of tub: Handic\ppei> and Backward Classes 

Commendable efforts liave been made after Independence 
to educate the handic;apped in India, though these efforts 
CcUinot be regarded as adequate in view of the actual 
needs of the country. Something has been done for the 
blind and the deaf; but hardly anything has been done 
for the bejiefit of other types of physically, mentally or 
socially handicapped people. Systematic efforts should 
be made to discover the handicapped children and then to 
do for them all that is possible. With proper care and 
education most of our handicapped people can lead a use¬ 
ful and happy life instead of being a burden on society. 
Greater efforts have also been made to educate the back- 
wai'd classes of India. In 1947, the total money spent to 
encourage education among the Scheduled Castes, Sche- 

Manlana Azad’s address lo the Central Advisory Board of Edu¬ 
cation in |anuar>', 1955 as reported in The Hindustan Times 
ot Jan. 14, 1955. 

“'ibid. 
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duled Tribes and other backward classes by way of scholar¬ 
ships amounted to 3.5 lakhs. The provision has been in¬ 
creased year by year after Independence, amounting in 
1954-55 to the sum of Rs. 1,07,00,000. Tlie nnmber of 
beneficiaries under the scheme has also increased from 600 
in 1947-48 to about 20,000 in 1954-55''^ 

Pl\OPAGATION AND DeVKI.OPMENT OF HiNDl 

Hindi having been declared th(‘ national language of India, 
efforts arc being made both by the Central and State 
Governments to promote its study. Special Hindi classes 
have been started in many places for non-Hindi-sneakirig 
Government employees. Hindi dictionaries, lists of techni¬ 
cal and scientific terms, translations of standard works into 
Hindi, etc., have been in active preparation for several 
years now. Grants-in-aid have been given to several Hindi 
publishers like the Sahityakar Sansad, Allahabad, the Hindi 
Bhawan, New Delhi, the Nagri Prachariiii Sabha, Banaias, 
etc., for publishing standard books in Hindi. Authors of 
good books in Hindi have also been offered cash rewards 
and the Government have agreed to buy a certain number 
of copies of the books thus approved. 

While the efforts of the Government and private institu¬ 
tions to promote the study of Hindi are commendable, there 
are a few extremists who are doing the greatest harm to the 
cause of Hindi in India. They are very impatient and 
desire to thrust a difficult form of “Sanskritised” Hindi 
down unwilling throats. Indeed, their narrow approach 
has led to a good deal of opposition to Hindi, specially in 
the South. A simple form of Hindi which freely borrows 
suitable words from other regional languages and which 

Maulana Azad’s address to the Central Advisory Board of Edu¬ 
cation in January, 1955, as reported in Thu UindusUm Times 
of January 14, 1955. 
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can truly express the composite culture of India should be 
studied. This language will be easier for non-Hindi 
speaking people to learn. International scientific and 
technical terms should be commonly used in Hindi and 
other regional languages. It is most undesirable to try to 
invent Hindi words foi* ‘station’, ‘train’, ‘signal’, etc., which 
are already commonly understood by most Indians. For 
future generations, Hindi should be made a compulsory 
language at the secondary and higher stages side by side 
with ihe mother tongue or regional language. Provision 
should also be made in secondary schools and colleges for 
the study of the English language and literature for those 
who desire to study them. 

Foreign Agencies in Indian Education 

Throughout the entire modern pciiod of Indian history 
foreign agencies have done considerable work in the field 
of education. The missionaries from several countries all 
along vied with the British Government in providing edu¬ 
cational facilities for Indians. The British Council after 
Independence has also done valuable work through its 
schemes of scholarships, libraries and reading rooms, art 
exhibitions, seminars and its periodical called Teaching 
English, specially for the benefit of Indian teachers of 
English. But these agencies generally have had their own 
programmes which they carried out in this country with 
the approval of the Government of India. In recent times, 
however, a few foreign agcjiicicjs like the Ford Foundation, 
the United States Educational Foundation and the United 
States Information Service have offered ns financial help in 
carrrying out the educational plans and i^rogrammes pre¬ 
pared by ourselves. The Ford Foundation, for example, 
has provided funds for some of our own educational pro¬ 
jects such as the following: 
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i) The tour of the International Team and the publica¬ 
tion of its report; 

ii) The Seminars of the Secondary School headmasters 
to discuss the implementation of some of the major 
recommendations about the reform in Secondary 
education; 

Hi) A study tour of Denmark by a selected group of 18 
heads of rural training colleges and social educa¬ 
tionists from project areas; 

iv) The study of significant cxpcTiments in higher rural 
education by a team of two Indians, one American 
and one Briton; 

v) The programmes of ‘Extension Services to bo under¬ 
taken by training colleges for the benefit of the teach¬ 
ers of the secondary schools in their own areas, etc. 

The United States Educational Foundation also has been 
organising ‘Workshops in Secondary Education’ at several 
places like Ranchi, Udaipur, Hyderabad, etc., for discus¬ 
sion, by the se^condary school headmasters in India, of some 
of the problems of reorganising Secondary education in the 
country. All these efforts are very commendable, for which 
free India is sincerely grateful. Somc^ of these foreign 
agencies have been mentioned by way of example of a new 
trend, simply because information about their activities 
has been readily available. 

Critical Observations 

The short period after Independence has registered an all¬ 
round quantitative expansion of education. There has been 
not only a great increase in the expenditure on education 
in the country as a whole, but the number of scholars in 
all types of institutions has also increased consideralilw But 
as far as the quality of education has been concerned there 
is hardly any improvement. Indeed, the qualit\' seems to 
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have deteriorated because of indiscriminate expansion in 
the absence of adequate personnel and equipment 
With the financial help from the Centre, most of the 
States have made commendable progress in the expansion 
of Basic education. New Basic schools in large numbers 
have been started and many old primary schools have been 
converted into the Basic type. Suitable? areas have been 
selected in most States as pilot projects for intensive deve¬ 
lopment in the spheres of Basic and Social education, from 
the elementary to the University stage. But for inadequacy 
of funds, it is not likely that we shall be able to fulfil our 
constitutional obligation to bring into schools all children 
between the ages of 6 and 14 yctus within the specified 
period. The First Five-Year Plan has concentrated on 
strengthening the economic base through industrial and 
agricultural improvement and has provided a comparatively 
small amount of money for educational development. More¬ 
over, people have been guided more by their enthusiasm for 
Basic education than by a proper understanding of its pro¬ 
blems. Many Basic schools arc Basic only in name. They 
have introduced one craft as an additional subject and pro¬ 
vide the Junior Basic coiuse of five years only. But a real 
Basic school should provide an integrated course of eight 
years with a craft serving as a centre of all study. Again, 
several rural Universities have also come into existence, but 
they arc hardly calculated to provide for the needs of higher 
education in rural areas. A rural University should be the 
culmination of that integrated system at the lowest end 
of which ^iro the Junior Basic schools. The Rural Higher 
Education Committee has, therefore, recommended the 
establishment of rural institutes some of which may later 
develop into rural Universities. In the sphere of Secondary 
education, the Government of India are seriously trying to 
implement the recommendations of the Secondary Educa¬ 
tion Commission and the International Team by providing 
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funds for the improvement of secondary scliools and for 
the conversion of some of them into multi-purpose schools. 
The secondary stage marks the completion of studies for 
most of our students, and the introduction of a large variety 
of courses at this stage is bound to fulfil a long-felt need 
of our people. 

Improvements in University education after Independ¬ 
ence have been the least satisfactory of all. There has, 
however, been made in some Universities greater provision 
for higher technical education, for the teaching of Indian 
classical languages and literature, and for the study of 
several foreign languages. 

The Government of India have also shown greater 
interest in the education of the handicapped and liackward 
tribes and year by year they are in oviding increasing funds 
for the purpose, (ailtiiral contacts ha\^c also been estab¬ 
lished with several countries. In short, the p(?ri()d after 
Independence has been marked by greater consciousness 
of the need for educational refonns in the country. Larger 
funds have made a more rapid expansion of education pos¬ 
sible. Serious efforts are being made to remove some of 
the chief defects, though our success in this respect leaves 
much to be desired. It is, however, hoped that in the 
future five-year plans much larger funds will be available 
for a more systematic re-organisation and expansion of 
education in India. 
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